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KOSSUTH IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By George S. Boutwell. 


HEN Louis Kos- 
suth landed in 
New York, 
Dec. 5, 1851, 
he was not an 
unknown per- 
sonage. He 
and his native 
land had been 
made known to 
the people of 

the United States by the Revolution 
of 1848 and the contest of 1849 for the 
independence of Hungary. Until those 
events occurred, Hungary was only a 
marked spot on the map of Europe, and 
the name of Kossuth, as a leader in in- 
dustrial and social progress, had not 
been written nor spoken on this side of 
the Atlantic ; but in the year 1851 there 
was no other person of a foreign race 
and language of whose name and career 
so much was known. 

There was no exaggeration in Mr. 
Emerson’s words of address to Kossuth : 
“You have got your story told in every 
palace, and log hut, and prairie camp 
throughout this continent.” 

From the first Kossuth recognized a 
special interest in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. ‘This interest was due in 
part to the history of the state, from which 
he drew many lessons of instruction and 
much confidence that personal liberty 
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and the independence and sovereignty of 
states would become a universal posses- 
sion. Beyond these considerations the 
invitation to him from Massachusetts was 
made Jan. 8, 1852, among the first of 
the states of the Union. 

In my annual address to the Legisla- 
ture, delivered the 15th of January, I 
said: “Your action will be regarded as 
an expression of the sympathy of Massa- 
chusetts for the distinguished exile, and 
for the cause of European liberty, which 
he so truly represents. The common 
sentiment of America is on the ‘side of 
constitutional governments.” 

The resolutions of the Legislature and 
the letter of the governor were presented 
to Kossuth at Pittsburg, Pa., Jan. 26, by 
Hon. Erastus Hopkins, then a member 
of the House of Representatives. 

Kossuth’s first speech in New Eng- 
land was made at New Haven, Thursday, 
April 22. From what he there said some 
inferences may be drawn as to his re- 
ligious opinions and the basis on which, 
to him, the principles of freedom seemed 
to rest: — 

‘1 know that there is one God in heaven, 
the father of all humanity, and heaven is 
therefore one. I know that there is one 
sun in the sky, which gives light to all 
the world. As there is unity in God, and 
unity in the light, so is there unity in the 
principles of freedom.”’ 
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His visit to New England was confined, 
I think, to the states of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. He spoke at Hart- 
ford, at Springfield, Northampton, Worces- 
ter, Lynn, Salem, Lowell, Fall River, 
Plymouth, Lexington and Concord, re- 
ceived everywhere by enormous crowds, 
and rousing everywhere an unexampled 
enthusiasm. 

During his stay in Massachusetts he 
was introduced to audiences by distin- 
guished men, some of whom had achieved 
no inconsiderable reputation as orators, 
and in most instances they were stimu- 
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World, Welcome to the liberty of the 
New! I can say to the hero of Hunga- 
rian liberty, Welcome to the peace and 
happiness of our western home.” At the 
commencement of his speech Kossuth 
said: “ Before all, let me express a word 
of veneration and thanks to that ven- 
erable gentleman’’ (pointing to Mr. 
Quincy). “Sir, I believe when you 
spoke of age cooling the hearts of men, 
you spoke the truth in respect to ordi- 
nary men, but you did yourself injustice. 
The common excitement and warm 
blood of youth pass away; but the heart 
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rated and advanced rather than dwarfed 
by the presence of one whose powers 
were far above the reach of ordinary 
speakers. Of these it is not invidious to 
mention Emerson, Banks, Burlingame, 
Hopkins and Kellogg. 

Of the many who spoke to or spoke in 
the presence of Kossuth there was no one 
whose words were more acceptable than 
were the words of the venerable Josiah 
Quincy. He was then eighty years of age. 
At the banquet in Faneuil Hall he made a 
ten minutes’ speech that glowed with the 
fire of youth. Its spirit can be exhibited 
in a quotation of two short sentences: 
“ Age chills the feelings, and renders the 
heart cold; but I have still feeling 
enough left to say to the hero of the Old 


of the wise man, the older it grows the 
warmer it feels.’”’ It is difficult to ima- 
gine a more graceful impromptu recogni- 
tion of words of praise. 

Kossuth’s speech at Bunker Hill, more 
than his other speeches in New Eng- 
land, bears marks of its Oriental origin. 
Pointing to the monument he said: “ My 
voice shrinks from the task to mingle 
with the awful pathos of that majestic 
orator. Silent like the grave, and yet 
melodious like the song of immortality 
upon the lips of cherubim, . . . and thus it 
speaks: ‘ The day I commemorate is the 
rod with which the hand of the Lord has 
opened the well of liberty. Its waters 
will flow ; 
blood will increase the tide. 


every new drop of martyr 
Despots 
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may dam its flood, but never stop it. The 
higher its dam the higher the tide ; it will 
overflow or break through. Bow, and 
adore, and hope.’”’ In the course of his 
remarks he mentioned Gridley, Pollard, 
Knowlton and Warren, but he appears not 
to have heard of Putnam and Prescott. 

At Lexington he said he was inclined 
to smile at the controversy with Concord, 
declaring that it was immaterial whether 
the fire of the British was first returned at 
Lexington or Concord; that it was im- 
material whether those who fell at Lexing- 
ton were “ butchered martyrs, or victims 
of a battle-field.”’ 

Kossuth was presented to Amariah 
Preston, aged ninety-four years, and to 
Abijah Harrington, aged ninety-one 
years, veterans of the Revolutionary War, 
and to Jonathan Harrington, then ninety- 
four years of age, and the only survivor in 
Lexington of the action of April 19, 
1775- 

At Concord, Emerson said to the exile : 
“There is nothing accidental in your 
attitude. We have seen that you are or- 
ganically in that cause you plead. The 
man of freedom, you are also the man of 
fate. You do not elect, but you are 
elected by God and your genius to your 
task. We do not, therefore, affect to 
thank you.” 

In his reply Kossuth appealed to 
Emerson to give to him and to his cause 
the aid of his philo- 
sophical analysis, and 
to impress the con- 
viction upon the pub- 
lic mind that the 
Revolution, of which 
Concord was the 
preface, was full of a 
higher destiny, — of 
a destiny as broad as 
the world, as _ broad 
as humanity itself. 

In that speech he 
anticipated Matthew 
Arnold in the remark, 
“One thing I may 
own, that it is, in- 
deed, true, everything 
good has yet been in 
the minority; still 
mankind went on, 


and is going on to that destiny the AI- 
mighty designed, when all good will not 
be confined to the minority, but will pre- 
vail amongst all mankind.’ His speech 
at Concord was not of his best, and there 
are indications that his estimate of Emer- 
son’s supremacy as a philosopher and 
thinker subjected him to a degree of re- 
straint which he could not overcome. 

Only once, as far as | know, did Kos- 
suth speak of himself, except as the 
chosen and legitimate representative of 
downtrodden Hungary, and that was in 
his parting speech in Faneuil Hall, May 
14, 1852: “Some take me here for a 
visionary. Curious, indeed, if that man 
who, a poor son of the people, has 
abolished an aristocracy of a thousand 
years old, created a treasury of millions 
out of nothing, an army out of nothing, 
and directed a revolution so as to fix the 
attention of the whole world upon Hun- 
gary, and has beaten the old, well- 
provided power of Austria, and crushed 
its future by his very fall, and forsaken, 
abandoned, alone, sustained a struggle 
against two empires, and made himself in 
his very exile feared by czars and em- 
perors, and trusted by foreign nations as 
well as his own,—if that man be a 
visionary therefor, so much pride | may 
be excused, that I would like to look face 
to face into the eyes of a practical man 
on earth.” 
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In closing so much of my review of 
Kossuth’s sojourn in Massachusetts as re- 
lates to the incidents of his visit to Bos- 


ih 
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to my speech of welcome from the steps 
of the State House, he gave much more 
consideration than was deserved ; and on 


LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


AT THE TIME OF HIS VISIT TO AMERICA, 


ton and the neighboring cities and towns, 
I may be permitted to devote a few lines 
to my acquaintance with him. To my 
position as governor of the state, to 
the paragraph in my address to the 
Legislature, to my letter of invitation, and 


many occasions I received evidences of 
his friendship and confidence. 

I class Kossuth among the small 
number of great men, whether he 
be classed among orators, philosophers, 
students of history and government, or 
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as an advocate of 
the largest range of 
individual freedom 
that is consistent 
with the good order 
of society. 

The great orators 
have appeared and 
the great orations 
have been delivered 
in revolutionary 
periods ; and this 
has been illustrated 
most strikingly when 
states have been 
menaced by the fear 
of transition from a 
constitution of free- 
dom to a govern- 
ment of tyranny. 
Of the great ora- 
tions of this class, 
the most significant 
are the orations of 
Demosthenes in be- 
half of the imper- 
illed liberties of 
Greece, and the 
orations of Cicero 
in defence of his 
character and of his 
conduct in the pub- 
lic service, and in 
denunciation of the 
crimes by which the 
Republic of Rome 
was transformed 
into the Empire of 
the Cesars. In 
modern times atten- 
tion may be directed 
to the speech of 
James Otis on the 
Writs of Assistance, 
to Burke’s speech 
on Conciliation with 
America, to Fisher 
Ames’s speech on 
the Jay Treaty, and 
to Webster’s speech 
on Nullification. 

In all these 
speeches, the an- 
cient and modern 
alike, with the 
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exception of the speech of Fisher Ames, 
the inspiring, the controlling sentiment is 
the sentiment of patriotism,— the claim 


GEORGE S. BOUTWELL. 


GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS AT THE TIME OF KOSSUTH’S VISIT. 


to continued independence and _ sover- 
eignty in an existing nation and the claim 
to independence and sovereignty on the 
part of an aspiring people. Burke was 
animated by a sense of patriotic duty to 
Britain and by a sense of justice to her 
colonies in America. Fisher Ames’s ar- 
gumentative speech was an appeal to the 
sense of justice in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Of the speeches to which reference 
has been made, it is to be said that the 
circumstances in which they had _ their 
origin were local, although they may 
have embraced the affairs of an empire. 
In the main, the considerations advanced 
were temporary in their relations to the 
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affairs of mankind. In its very nature 
patriotism is local, and the considerations 
by which the sentiment is stimulated 
relate usually to the condi- 
tions and events in the coun- 
try where the sentiment is 
evolved. Moreover, a mani- 
festation of the sentiment of 
patriotism in one people is 
accompanied usually with a 
degree of hostility to some 
other community or nation, 
and in its excesses it often 
fosters a disregard for the 
just rights of others. Nor is 
the sentiment or sense of 
justice usually universal in its 
application. As it is mani- 
fested in individuals and 
communities, it too often 
embodies a degree of self- 
ishness, from which neither 
states nor individuals are ex- 
empt. 

In like manner the words 
“freedom” and “liberty,”’ in 
their application, have been 
limited to classes and castes, 
and to individual communi- 
ties and states. ‘The earliest 
and best expression of the 
universality of the idea of 
liberty belongs to America, 
but in America even its prac- 
tical realization is a recent 
event. Previous to the nine- 
teenth century, America was 
the only land in which it was 
possible to found a State freed from the 
domination of the Church, or to establish 
a Church freed from the domination of 
the State ; and in one half of the Ameri- 
can continent this degree of freedom 
does not exist even now, when we 
approach the twentieth century. 

Of the great orators of the world, it 
was Louis Kossuth who first gave to the 
word “ liberty” the largest possible signifi- 
cation. Burke approached the idea, but 
he seemed not to comprehend its univer- 
sality. In his oration on Conciliation 
with America he said: “In Virginia and 
the Carolinas they have a vast multitude 
of slaves. When this is the case in any 


part of the world, those who are free are 
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py far the most proud and jealous of their 
freedom. Freedom is to them not only 
an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and 
privilege. Not seeing, then, that freedom 
as in countries where it is a common 
blessing, and as broad and general as the 
air, may be united with much abject 
misery, with all the exterior of servitude, 
liberty looks among them like something 
that is more noble and liberal.” 


ANSON BURLINGAME 
HENRY WILSON 
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Western World, notas the exponent merely 
of the sufferings and wrongs endured by 
the people of Hungary, buthe announced 
and advocated boldly the most advanced 
theories of individual and national free- 
dom, and of the mutuality of the obliga- 
tions resting upon states. 

Of the many speeches made by Kos- 
suth in the United States, precedence 
may be given to his speech in Faneuil 
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Although Burke speaks of countries 
where freedom was a common blessing, 
it is apparent that the expression was a 
figure of speech rather than a statement 
of existing facts. Kossuth came to the 
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Hall, April 29, 1852. In that speech he 
announced in all its fulness his compre- 
hensive idea of liberty : “ Cradle of \mer- 
ican Liberty ! it is a great name ; but there 
is something in it which saddens my 
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You should not say American 
liberty. You should say Liberty in 
America. Liberty should not be either 
American or European, — it should be 


heart. 
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just “berty. God is God. He is neither 
America’s God nor Europe’s God; he is 
God. So should liberty be. ‘ American 
liberty’ has much the sound as if you 
would say ‘American privilege.’ And 
there is the rub. Look to history, and 
when your heart saddens at the fact that 
liberty never yet was lasting in any cor- 
ner of the world, and in any age, you 
will find the key of it in the gloomy truth, 
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WHO ACCOMPANIED 
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that all who were yet free regarded 
liberty as their privilege, instead of re- 
garding it as a principle. ‘The nature 
of every privilege is exclusiveness, that 
of a principle is 
communicative. 
Liberty is a 
principle, — its 
community is 
its security, — 
exclusiveness !s 
itsdoom. What 
is aristocracy? 
It is exclusive 
liberty; it is 
privilege; and 
aristocracy }s 
doomed, be- 
cause it is con- 
trary to the des- 
tiny and welfare 
of man. Aris- 
tocracy should 
vanish, not in 
the nations, 
but also from amongst the nations. So 
long as that is not done, liberty will no- 
where be lasting on earth. . . . A privi- 
lege never can be lasting. Liberty re- 
stricted to one nation never can be sure. 
You may say, ‘We are the prophets of 
God’; but you shall not say, ‘God is only 
our God.’ ‘The Jews have said so, and 
the pride of Jerusalem lies in the dust.”’ 
Through all his speeches the thought 
of the universality of liberty, and the doc- 
trine that there is a community in man’s 
destiny, can be discerned. His later 
speeches, and especially his speeches 
made after his tour through the South, 
indicate a loss of confidence in the 
disposition of the country to give substan- 
tial aid to the cause of Hungary, and 
thenceforward the loss of hope was appar- 
ent in his conversation and speeches. 
Indeed, before he left the country, his 
thoughts were directed most largely to 
the care of his mother, wife and _ sisters, 
who, like himself, were exiles and desti- 
tute of the means of subsistence. It is 
not probable that he anticipated at any 
time any other assistance than that which 
might follow an official announcement by 
the national authorities of an opinion ad- 
verse to interference by any state in the 
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affairs of other states. His visit to Wash- 
ington satisfied him that no such expres- 
sion of opinion would be made by Con- 
gress, or by the administration of Presi- 
dent Fillmore. 

On the thirtieth day of April, 1852, 
Kossuth closed a speech in Faneuil Hall, 
which had occupied two hours and a half 
in its delivery, with these words: “I 
cannot better express my thanks than to 
pledge my word, relying, as I have said 
on another occasion of deep interest, 
upon the justice of our cause, the bless- 
ing of God, iron wills, stout arms and 
good swords, and upon your generous 


assemblies to that circumstance. In his 
first speech in Faneuil Hall he said, 
“ Would it had been possible for me to 
have come to America either before that 
contest was engaged, or after it will be 
decided! I came, unhappily, in a bad 
hour.” That Kossuth attributed too 
much importance to that circumstance, 
there can be no doubt. Other, deeper 
seated and more adverse causes were at 
work. The advice and instructions of 
Washington as to the danger of entan- 
gling foreign alliances were accepted as 
authority by many, and as binding tradi- 
tions by all. Consequently, there was 
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sympathy, to do all in my power with my 
people, for my country, and. for human- 
ity.” Thus, as he approached the end of 
his career in America, he abandoned all 
thought of securing active interference, 
or, indeed, of official support in behalf 
of Hungary, whatever might have been 
his hopes when he landed in the United 
States. 

During the period of Kossuth’s visit, 
from December, 1851, to June, 1852, the 
attention of the country was directed to 
the approaching Presidential election, and 
in public speeches and in conversations 
he attributed his failure to secure the in- 
dorsement of Congress and of legislative 


not and could not have been any time 
in the century when his appeal would 
have been answered by an aggressive step, 
or even by an official declaration in be- 
half of his cause. 

Co-operating with this general tendency 
of public opinion, there existed a latent 
sentiment in the slave states and every- 
where among the adherents and defend- 
ers of slavery that the mission of Kos- 
suth was a menace to the peculiar insti- 
tution. Of this fact he was convinced 
by his visit to Washington and his brief 
tour in the slave states. ‘At Worcester a 
man in the crowd had shouted, “ We 
worship not the man, but we worship the 
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principle.”” The slaveholders were in- 
terested in the man, but they feared his 
principles ; and well they might fear his 
principles, for he was the avowed enemy 
of all castes and all artificial distinctions 
among men. Hence it was that he was 
avoided by the leaders of the Democratic 
party, and hence it was that his special 
friends and supporters were Abolitionists, 
Free-soilers and Antislavery Democrats. 

This condition of public opinion and 
of party division was reached as early as 
the twenty-ninth day of April, when Kos- 
suth said: ‘Many a man has told me 
that if I had not fallen into the hands of 
the Abolitionists and Free-soilers, he 
would have supported me; and had I 
landed somewhere in the South, instead 
of New York, I would have met quite dif- 
ferent things from that quarter; but 
being supported by the Free-soilers, of 
course I must be opposed by the South.” 
All this was error. If Kossuth had been 
spurned by the Abolitionists and Free- 
soilers, he would not have been accepted 
by the South; for there was not a guad- 
rennium from 1832 to 1860 when that 
section would have contributed to the 
election of Thomas Jefferson to the Pres- 
idency, with the weight of the Declara- 
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tion of Independence upon his shoulders, 
as it came from his pen, had he been in 
existence and eligible to the office. 

Support of Kossuth, by aggressive 
action or by official declarations against 
Austria and Russia, was an impossibility 
for the country; and an open avowal of 
sympathy with his opinions and _ princi- 
ples was an impossibility for the South or 
for the Democratic party. 

Henceforward Kossuth’s hopes were 
limited to pecuniary aid for himself and 
his family and friends, and to expressions 
of sympathy for his downtrodden country 
by individuals, by voluntary associations, 
and by municipalities. All his speeches 
after his visit to Washington were laden 
with one thought, viz., the duty of all free 
countries to resist the spread of absolu- 
tism. Pre-eminently this duty was upon 
America. ‘ Republican America,’ said 
he, “and all overwhelming’ Russian 
absolutism cannot much longer subsist 
together on earth. Russia active,— 
America passive, — there is an immense 
danger in the fact; it is like the ava- 
lanche in the Alps, which the noise of a 
bird’s wing may move and thrust down 
with irresistible force, growing every 
moment.”’ 

He quoted the declaration which the 
elder Cato made whenever he spoke, 
whether in private or in public: “ How- 
ever, my Opinion is that Carthage must 
be destroyed.” Imitating the language 
and spirit of Cato, Kossuth said: “ How- 
ever, the law of nations should be main- 
tained, and absolutism not permitted to 
become permanent.” 

That he exaggerated the scope of what 
is called the law of nations there can be 
no doubt. Beyond a few points, such 
as the recognized rule in regard to piracy, 
the law of nations is very indefinite, and 
most certainly it has but little relation, if 
indeed it can be said justly to have any 
relation, to what he called “ absolutism.” 
Moreover, it is very doubtful whether 
any interference by one nation in the 
affairs of another nation, in whatever con- 
siderate way such interference might be 
presented, could produce aught but evil, 
in arousing the passions of jealousy 
and hostility. Had England and the 
United States tendered any advice even 
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in the affairs of Austria, Hungary and 
Russia, such advice would have been 
rejected by the nations, and indignities 
would have been heaped upon the 
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Mr. Webster delivered a speech in 
Boston in the month of November, 1849, 
when it was apprehended that Russia 
might assume the task of demanding of 


officious parties. All that part of Kos- 
suth’s mission to England and the United 
States was hopeless from the beginning, 
and it seems to be an impeachment of his 
wisdom to assume that he ever entertained 
the thought that either country could or 
would make the cause of Hungary its 
own, whatever might be the general or 
official opinion as to the justice of the 
contest that Hungary had carried on. 

His speeches and his private conver- 
sations justify the inference that he had 
a hope that in some way the influence 
of England and the United States might 
be exerted effectually in behalf of Hun- 
gary, that through that influence the ac- 
tivity of Russia might be arrested. Al- 
though he looked to France 
for aid to the cause of Hun- 
gary, he regarded the coup 
d’état of Napoleon as an ad- 
verse event, — as a step and 
an important step in the di- 
rection of “absolutism.” On 
one occasion he said : “ Look 
how French Napoleonish pa- 
pers frown indignantly at the 
idea that the Congress of the 
United States dared to honor 
my humble self, declaring 
those honors to be not only 
offensive to Austria, but to all 
the European powers.” 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF THE HUNGARIAN FUND FIVE-DOLLAR NOTE, 


Turkey the surrender of Kossuth and 
others, and of executing them for crimes 
against Austria. On that occasion Mr. 
Webster claimed that the Emperor of 
Russia was “bound by the law of nations” ; 
and to that declaration Kossuth often 
referred. ‘The full text of Mr. Webster’s 
speech leaves upon the mind the impres- 
sion that what he then called “ the law 
of nations’ was only that general judg- 
ment of the civilized nations, before 
which the Czar of Russia “ would stand 
as a criminal and malefactor in the view 
of the public law of the world.” Hav- 
ing this declaration in mind, Kossuth 
said: “It was a beautiful word of 

distinguished son of Massachusetts ( Mr. 
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Webster), which I like to repeat, that every 
nation has precisely the same interest in 
international law that a private individ- 
ual has in the laws of his country.”” Mr. 
Webster’s speech did not justify the in- 
ference which Kossuth drew from it; but 
the speech itself was much less reserved 
than that which Mr. Webster delivered 
in 1852, when he held the office of Sec- 
retary of State, and spoke for the admin- 
istration, at a banquet given in the city 
of Washington in Kossuth’s honor. 

When Kossuth had abandoned the 
hope, which his intense interest in the 
fate of his country had inspired, that the 
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United States might act in behalf of 
Hungary, he yet returned again and 
again to the subject. On one occasion 
he said.: “I take it for an axiom, that 
there exist interests common to every 
nation comprised within the boundaries 
of the same civilization. I take itequally 
for certain that among these common 
interests none is of higher importance 
than the principles of international law.”’ 
Nor did he hesitate to say that our in- 
difference to the spread of “absolutism ” 
would be attended with serious and griev- 
ous consequences: “To look indiffer- 
ently at these encroachments is so much 


as a spontaneous abdication of the posi- 
tion of a power on earth. And that posi- 
tion abandoned, is independence aban- 
doned.”’ He declared that neutrality did 
“not involve the principles of indifferen- 
tism to the violation of the law of na- 
tions’; and he attempted to stimulate 
the national pride by the declaration that 
neutrality was the necessity of weak 
states, like Belgium and Switzerland, 
whose neutrality was due to the rivalry of 
other powers, and not to their own will. 

These appeals were in vain, although 
they were made in language most attrac- 
tive, and although the sympathies of the 
people were sincere and active in behalf 
of Hungary. His mission was a failure, 
inasmuch as neither by argument nor by 
eloquence nor by sympathy was he able 
to secure an Official declaration or promise 
of a purpose in the national authorities 
to interfere in the affairs of Continental 
Europe. Kossuth’s personal wants and 
the necessities of his family and friends 
were met by the sale of Hungarian bonds 
and by voluntary contributions; but no 
substantial aid was given to Hungary in 
its contest with Austria and Russia. 

In his many speeches Kossuth set 
forth his views upon national and inter- 
national topics with freedom, and often 
with great wisdom. Said he on one oc- 
casion: “] take political economy for a 
science not exactly like mathematics. 
It is quite a practical thing, depending 
upon circumstances; but in certain pro- 
ceedings a negative principle exists. In 
political economy it is not good for the 
people that a _ prohibitory system be 
adopted. Protection may sometimes be 
of service to a nation, but prohibition 
never.” ‘Thus did he qualify the claim 
of authors and students, who assert that 
political economy deserves rank among 
the sciences, whether exact or specula- 
tive, and thus did he recognize the pro- 
tective theory as adapted to the condi- 
tion of states while in the transition 
period in the development of the higher 
industries. 

It was a favorite thought with Kossuth 
that England would become republican, 
and that the United States and republi- 
can England could lead the world in 
civilization, and in the work and duty of 
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elevating the masses. His 
influence in Hungary had 
been due, in a large meas- 
ure, to his active agency in 
the work of establishing as- 
sociations for the advance- 
ment of agriculture, public 
education, commerce, and 
the mechanic arts. He de- 
precated the opposition of 
the Irish in America to any 
and every form of alliance 
with England, and he did 
not hesitate to condemn the 
demand of O’Connell for the 
repeal of the union between 
England and Ireland. Said 
he: “If I could contribute 
one line more to the future 
unity in action of the United 
States and England, I should 
more aid the Irish than by all 
exclamations against one or 
the other. With the United 
States and England in union, 
the Continent of Europe 
would be republican. Then, though Eng- 
land remained monarchical, Ireland wouid 
be more free than it is now.” 

It is a singular incident in Kossuth’s his- 
tory in connection with Irish affairs, that 
in one of his speeches he foreshadowed 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy, — but 
upon the basis of a legislative assembly 
for each of the three principal countries, 
England, Scotland and Ireland. ‘Thus 
did he indicate a public policy for Great 
Britain that has been accepted in part 
by the present government,—a _ policy 
that is to be accepted by the English 
nation and upon the broad basis laid 
down by a foreigner and sojourner, who 
had had only limited means for observa- 
tion. 

“If I were an Irishman, I would not 
have raised the standard of repeal, which 
offended the people of England, but the 
standard of municipal self-government, 
against parliamentary omnipotence ; not 
as an Irish question, but as a common 
question to all; and in this movement 
all the people of England and Scotland 
would have joined, and there now would 
have been a Parliament in England, in 
Ireland and Scotland. Such is the gco- 
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graphical position of Great Britain that 
its countries should be, not one, but 
united, each with its own Parliament, but 
still one Parliament for all.” 

Although forty years have passed with- 
out the fulfilment of Kossuth’s prophetic 
declaration of a public policy, its realiza- 
tion is not only possible, but probable. 
To the American mind, with our ex- 
perience and traditions, such a _ solu- 
tion of the Irish question seems easy, 
practicable, safe. We have states larger 
than Ireland, states smaller than Ireland, 
in which the doctrine of self-government 
finds a practical application. Not free 
from evils, not free from maladminis- 
tration; but if our states are judged at 
half-century intervals, it will appear that 
they are moving with regular and certain 
steps towards better conditions. ‘There 
is not one American state in which the 
condition of the people in matters of 
education, in personal and public morals, 
in industrial intelligence, in wealth and 
in the means of further improvement, 
has not been advanced, essentially, in 
the last fifty years. If all the apprehen- 
sions touching the evils and dangers of 
self-government in Ireland were well 
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founded, there is an assurance in our 
experience that the people themselves 
would discover and apply an adequate 
remedy. 

Kossuth was an orator; and every 
orator is of necessity something of a 
prophet. He is more than an historian 
who deals only with the past, illustrated 
with reflections, called philosophical, con- 
cerning the events of the past. With the 
orator those events are recalled and 
reviewed for encouragement or warning. 
The eye of the orator is turned to the 


future. The peroration of Mr. Webster’s 
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speech in reply to Hayne contains a 
prophetic description of the Civil War 
as it was experienced by the succeeding 
generation. Fisher Ames’s bold predic- 
tion as to the disposition of convicts to 
found and to maintain good government 
has been realized in the history of Van 
Diemen’s Land. Said Ames: “If there 
could be a resurrection from the foot of 
the gallows, if the victims of justice could 
live again, collect together, and form a 
society, they would, however loath, soon 


find themselves obliged to make justice 
— that justice under which they fell — 
the fundamental law of their state.”’ 

Nor did the spirit of prophecy desert 
Kossuth, in regard to Louis Napoleon. 
In 1852 he said: “ The fall of Louis 
Napoleon, though old monarchical ele- 
ments should unite to throw him up, can 
have no other issue than a republic,— 
a republic more faithful to the commu- 
nity of freedom in Europe than all the 
former revolutions have been.” 

He seemed also to foresee the unity of 
Italy, although he overestimated the ten- 
dency there towards repub- 
lican institutions. He de- 
clared that Austria studded 
the peninsula of Italy 
with bayonets, and that she 
was able to send her armies 
to Italy because Russia 
guarded her eastern frontier. 
His residence in Italy for a 
third of a century was due 
to his admiration for the his- 
tory of the Italian peoples, 
and his belief in the capacity 
of the Italian races for the 
business of government. 
“The spirit of republican 
liberty, the warlike genius 
of ancient Rome, were never 
extinguished between the 
Alps and the Faro.” He 
declared that every stain 
upon the honor of Italy was 
connected with foreign rule, 
and that the petty tyrants of 
Italy had been kept on their 
tottering thrones through the 
intervention of Austria, Ger- 
many and France. 

At the end he placed the 
responsibility for the domination of abso- 
lutism upon the Continent of Europe to 
the intervention of Russia, and to its 
recognized supremacy in war. He ap- 
preciated the fact that Russia in coalition 
with Austria or Germany or France was 
more than the equal of the residue of the 
Continent, whether combined for offen- 
sive or defensive operations. 

In the many speeches which Kossuth 
made in the United States, he endeavored 
to impress upon his hearers the conviction 
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that the absolutism, under which Europe 
was then groaning, would extend to Amer- 
ica. This view made a slight impression 
| only. To the common mind the ocean 
| and the distance seemed a sufficient pro- 
tection. In the lifetime of Kossuth, abso- 
lutism, both in Church and State, has lost 
much of power on the Continent of [urope, 
while in America it has no abiding place. 
Kossuth did not err in his opinion 
as to the policy of Russia in European 
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affairs; but that policy never extended 
to America, even in thought. Of that 
policy Kossuth said: “It is already long 
ago that Czar Alexander of Russia 
declared that henceforth governments 
should have no_ particular policy, but 
only a common one, the policy of safety 
to all governments; as if governments 
were the aim for which the nations exist, 
and not nations the aim for which gov- 
ernments exist.” 
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Finally, he came to look upon Russia 
as the master of all Europe, and he sought 
to impress upon his hearers in America 
the opinion that the time would come 
when Russia would seek for mastery in 
the affairs of this continent. ‘This ap- 
prehension on his, part was not accepted 
by any class of his hearers and followers, 
and the cession of Alaska must have 
quieted the apprehension which had 
taken possession of Kossuth’s mind. 

In passing from so much of Kossuth’s 
career in America as relates to his public 
policy and to his views upon public ques- 
tions, it can be said that he entertained 
the broadest ideas of personal liberty and 
of the independence and sovereignty of 
states, coupled with an obligation bind- 
ing all states to protect each and every 
state from the aggressive action of any 
other state. 

It was his hope that England and the 
United States would unite, and by coun- 
sel, if not by active intervention, check 
and in the end control Russia in its 
manifest purpose to dominate over the 
Continent of Europe. This hope has 
not been realized. In no instance have 
the United States and England co-oper- 
ated for the protection of any other state, 
and the influence of Russia on the Con- 
tinent of Europe was never greater than 
it now is. Manifestly, England is the 
only obstacle to the domination of Russia 
over the Bosphorus. 

In these forty years, Hungary has 
gained as a component part of the Aus- 
trian Empire, but, in the ratio of the 
augmentation of its power, the tendency 
to independence and to a republican 
form of government has diminished. 
The demonstrations that followed Kos- 
suth’s death are evidence, however, that 
his teachings have affected the student 
classes in Hungary, and it is possible 
that those teachings are destined to work 
changes in Hungary and Italy in favor of 
republican institutions. 

Kossuth’s teachings were in harmony 
with the best ideas that have been ac- 
cepted in regard to state policy, interna- 
tional relations, and individual rights ; but 
he was in advance of his own age and in 
advance of thisage. For Europe he was 
an unpractical statesman, and in America 
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he demanded what could not be granted. 
It does not follow, however, that his 
labors were in vain. He aroused the 
American mind to a higher sense of the 
power and dignity of the American nation, 
and he set forth the influence that Eng- 
land and the United States might exert in 
the affairs of the world whenever they 
should co-operate in an international pub- 
lic policy. - He maintained the cause of 
universal liberty. At West Cambridge, 
Kossuth said: “ Liberty was not granted 
to your forefathers as a selfish boon ; your 
destiny is not completed till, by the aid 
and influence of America, the oppressed 
nations are regenerated and made free.”’ 

‘These words were not wholly visionary, 
and in these forty years since they were 
uttered some progress has been made. 
‘The empires of Brazil and France have 
been transformed into republics, slavery 
has been abolished in North and South 
America, the weak states of Italy have 
been united in one government, the Ger- 
man Empire has been created, and all 
in the direction of popular liberty and 
with manifest preparation for the repub- 
lican form of government. Nor can it 
be said justly that there has been a retro- 
grade movement in any part of the world. 
‘These changes would have come to pass 
without Kossuth ; but it is to his credit 
that his teachings were coincident with 
the trend of events, and they may have 
contributed to the accomplished results. 

In 1849 Mr. Webster compared Kos- 
suth to Wycliffe, by the quotation of the 
lines : — 

“The Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea; 
And Wycliffe’s dust shall spread abroad, 
Wide as the waters be.” 

It is not easy to form an opinion of 
Kossuth’s place as an orator, when con- 
sidered in comparison or in contrast 
with other orators. He had but one cen- 
tral theme, the cause of Hungary, and 
on that theme he spoke many hundred 
times, and never with any offensive or 
tedious repetitions. In Massachusetts 
alone he delivered thirty-four speeches 
and orations, and it may be said that all 
of them were carefully prepared,and most 
of them were reduced to writing. His 
topics were the wrongs inflicted upon 
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Hungary, the sufferings endured by his 
country, the dominating and dangerous 
influence of Russia in the affairs of 
Europe, the duty of England and America 
to resist that influence, the mission of the 
government and people of the United 
States to labor for the extension of free 
institutions and the blessings of liberty 
to the less favored nations of the world, — 
all made attractive by references to gen- 
eral, local and personal histories. As 
one test, and a very important test, of the 
presence of unusual power it can be 
said that no other orator ever made so 
many acceptable addresses upon allied 
topics. 

His cause did much forhim. For him 
and for his country there was deep-seated 
and universal sympathy. In his case, 
with unimportant exceptions, there were 
neither prejudices, nor passions, nor prin- 
ciples, nor traditions, to be overcome. 
Our history, whether as exiles, as revolu- 
tionists, Or as pioneers in the cause of 
freedom, contributed materially to the 
success of his orations and speeches. 
All who heard him were astonished at 
the knowledge of our history, both local 
and general, which he exhibited. When 
he came to the old Hancock House in 
Boston, he mentioned the fact without 
waiting for information, so carefully had 
he studied the features of the city in ad- 
vance of his visit. ‘There were three per- 
sons in his suite who devoted themselves 
to the preparation of his speeches, — Gen. 
Klapka, Count Pulszky and Madame 
Pulszky. Their knowledge of Kossuth’s 
mind was such that they were able to 
mark the passages in local histories and 
biographies that would be useful to him 
in his addresses. Those of his speeches 
which were prepared were written by 
these assistants, to whom he dictated the 
text. By their aid he was able to pre- 
pare his speeches with a celerity that was 
incomprehensible to the Western mind. 

His first speech in Boston was deliv- 
ered the twenty-seventh day of April, 1852, 
the day that he completed his fiftieth 
year. When in private conversation I 
spoke of the circumstance that it was my 
good fortune to welcome him to the state 
on that anniversary, he said: “ Yes, 
it is a marked day; but unless my poor 


country is saved I shall soon wither away 
and die.” 

His voice, whether in public speech 
or in private conversation, commanded 
sympathy by its tones, even when his 
words were not comprehended. In his 
oratory there was exaggeration in state- 
ment, a characteristic that is common to 
orators, but not more strongly marked in 
the speeches of Kossuth than in the 
speeches of those with whom he might 
be compared. 

His powers of imagination were not 
extraordinary, and of word painting he 
has not left a single striking example, — 
not one passage that can be used for 
recitation or declamation in the schools. 
His cause was too pressing, his manner 
of life was too serious, for any indul- 
gences inspeech. In every speeeh he had 
an object in view; and even when he 
was without hope for Hungary in the 
near future, he yet announced and advo- 
cated doctrines and truths on which he 
relied for the political regeneration of 
Europe. He spoke to propositions, — 
clearly, concisely, convincingly. 

In one oratorical art Kossuth was an 
adept: he deprecated all honors to him- 
self, and with great tact transferred them 
to his country and to the cause that he 
represented : — 

“ As to me, indeed, it would be curious 
if the names of the great men who in- 
vented the plough and the alphabet, who 
changed the corn into flour and the 
flour into bread, should be forgotten, and 
my name remembered.” 

“But if in your expectations I should 
become a screen to divert, for a single 
moment, your attention from my country’s 
cause and attract it to myself, I entreat 
you, even here, to forget me, and bestow 
all your attention and your generous sym- 
pathy upon the cause of my downtrodden 
fatherland.”’ 

Kossuth gave rise to just criticism in 
that he appealed too often and too elab- 
orately to the local and national pride of 
his audiences. ‘This criticism was appli- 
cable to his speeches in England and 
in America. 

In every attempt to fix Kossuth’s place 
in the list of historical orators, —and in 
that list he must have a conspicuous 
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place, — certain considerations cannot 
be disregarded, viz. : — 

First, he spoke to England and Amer- 
ica in a language that he acquired when 
he had already passed the middle period 
of life. The weight of this impediment 
he felt when he said, “ Spirit of American 
eloquence, frown not at my boldness that 
I dare abuse Shakespeare’s language in 
Faneuil Hall.” 

Second, we are to consider the amount 
of work performed in a brief period of 
time, and the conditions under which it 
was performed. Between the twenty-fifth 
day of April and the fourteenth day of 
May, 1852, Kossuth delivered thirty 
speeches in Massachusetts, containing, 
on an average, more than two thousand 
words in each speech, and not a sentence 
inappropriate to the occasion. ‘These 
speeches were prepared and written in 
the intervals between the ceremonial 
proceedings which occurred as often as 
every day. 

Third, though his theme had many 
aspects, and these varying aspects Kos- 
suth presented with such skill as to com- 
mand the attention of his hearers, yet 
his theme was always the same, — the 
wrongs of Hungary. 

On the twentieth, the twenty-fourth, 
and the twenty-fifth days of May, 1859, 
Kossuth delivered speeches in London, 
Manchester Bradford, England. 
The Lord Mayor presided at the meet- 
ing in London, and the meetings one 
and all were designed to aid the Liberal 
party in the then pending general elec- 
tion. Kossuth’s visit to England, and 
the purpose of the visit, were due to an 
arrangement with the Emperor Napoleon, 
from which Kossuth was led to expect 
the liberation of Hungary from the grasp 
of Austria as one of the essential pur- 
poses of the war in which France and 
Austria were engaged. As the result of 
an interview with the Emperor on the 
night of the 5th of May, Kossuth visited 
England in aid of the Liberal party, and 
in the belief that the accession of that 
party to power would secure the neutral- 
ity of that country. Hence the wisdom 
and the duty of neutrality were the topics 
to which Kossuth devoted himself during 
his short stay in England. ‘The Liberal 
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party triumphed, but the war was brief, 
and the disposition of the new ministry 
was not tested. 

Kossuth’s speeches of 1859 at the Lon- 
don Tavern, at a meeting presided over 
by the Lord Mayor, and at Manchester 
and at Bradford, present him at his best. 
He had received a pledge from Napoleon 
that if he could secure the neutrality of 
England, and would organize a Hungarian 
legion for service in the war with Austria, 
the liberation of Hungary should be re- 
garded as a necessary condition of peace. 
Such, at least,'was the interpretation which 
Kossuth put upon these words of the 
Emperor, spoken at the midnight meet- 
ing of May 5, 1859: “We beg you to 
proceed forthwith with your scheme ; 
and be convinced that in securing the 
neutrality of England you will have re- 
moved the greatest obstacle that stands 
in the way of the realization of your 
patriotic hopes.” 

In a preliminary conversation with 
Prince Napoleon, held at the instance of 
the Emperor, Kossuth had stipulated that 
the Emperor should publish a proclama- 
tion to the Hungarian nation, announcing 
his confederation with the Hungarians as 
their friend and ally, and for the purpose 
of carrying into effect the Declaration of 
Independence of 1849. The obligations 
assumed by Kossuth were faithfully per- 
formed. General Klapka organized a 
legion in Italy of four thousand Hunga- 
rians. The overthrow of the Tory party 
in England, which Kossuth had pre- 
dicted and promised, was achieved, and 
thus the neutrality of Great Britain was 
secured. 

Kossuth’s speeches in England were 
delivered under the influence of the 
highest incentives by which an orator 
and patriot could be moved. With the 
utmost confidence in his ability to per- 
form what he had promised, he had 
pledged his honor for the neutrality of 
England. As he then believed, the fate 
of Hungary was staked upon the fulfil- 
ment of that pledge. Hence it came to 
pass that his speeches in England in 
May, 1859, were on a higher plane than 
the speeches that he delivered in the 
years 1851 and 1852. At the former 
period he had no hope of immediate 
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relief for Hungary ; in 1859 he imagined 
that the day of the deliverance of his 
country was at hand, and that the neu- 
trality of England was a prerequisite, or 
at least a coincident condition. 

It is not too much to say that the 
following extract from his speech in the 
London Tavern justifies every claim that 
has been made in behalf of Kossuth as 
a patriot and an orator : — 


“The history of Italy during the last forty 
years is nothing but a record of groans, of ever- 
growing hatred and discontent, of ever-recurring 
commotions, conspiracies, revolts .and revolutions, 
of scaffolds soaked in the blood of patriots, of the 
horrors of Spielberg and Mantua, and of the chaf- 
ing! anger with which the words, ‘Out with the 
Austrians,’ tremble on the lips of every Italian. 
These forty years are recorded in historyas a 
standing protest against those impious treaties. 
The robbed have all the time loudly protested, by 
words, deeds, sufferings and sacrifice of their lives, 
against the compact of the robbers. Yet, forsooth, 
we are still told that the treaties of 1815 are in- 
violable. Why, I have heard it ‘reported that 
England rang with a merry peal when the stern 
inward judge, conscience, led the hand of Castle- 
reagh to suicide; and shall we, in 1859, be offered 
the sight of England plunging into the incalcu- 
lable calamities of a great war for no better pur- 
pose than to uphold the accursed work of the 
Castlereaghs, and from no better motive than to 
keep the House of Austria safe ? 

“Inviolable treaties, indeed. Why, my lord, 
the forty-four years that have since passed have 
riddled those treaties like a sieve. The Bourbons, 
whom they restored to the throne of France, have 
vanished, and the Bonapartes, whom they pro- 
scribed, occupy the place of the Bourbons on the 
throne of France. And how many changes have 
not been made in the state of Europe, in spite of 
those ‘ inviolable treaties’? Two of these changes 
— the transformation of Switzerland from a confed- 
eration of states into a confederated state, and the 
independence of Belgium—have been accom- 
plished to the profit of liberty. But for the rest, 
the distinctive feature through which those treaties 
have passed is this, that every poor plant of free- 
dom which they had spared has been uprooted by 
the unsparing hand of despotism. From the re- 
public of Cracow, poor remnant of Poland, swal- 
lowed by Austria, down to the freedom of the 
press guaranteed to Germany, but reduced to such 
a condition that, in the native land of Gutten- 
berg, not one square yard of soil is left to seta 
free press upon, everything that was not evil in 
those inviolable treaties has been trampled down, 
to the profit of despotism, of concordats of 
Jesuits, and of benighting darkness. And all 
these violations of the inviolable treaties were ac- 
complished without England’s once shaking her 
mighty trident to forbid them. And shall it be 
recorded in history that when the question is how 
to drive Austria from Italy, when the natural logic 
of this undertaking might present my own native 


country with a chance for that deliverance to 
which England bade God-speed with a mighty 
outcry of sympathy rolling like thunder from 
John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, — that deliverance 
for which prayers have ascended, and are ascend- 
ing still, to the Father of mankind from millions 
of British hearts, — shall it be recorded in history 
that at such a time, that under such circumstances, 
England plunged into the horrors and calamities 
of war, nay, that she took upon herself to make 
this war prolonged and universal, for the mere 
purpose of upholding the inviolability of those 
rotten treaties in favor of Austria, good for noth- 
ing on fearth except to spread darkness and to 
perpetuate servitude ? 

“There you have that Austria in Piedmont 
carrying on war in a manner that recalls to mem- 
ory the horrors of the long gone-by ages of bar- 
barism. You may read in the accounts furnished 
to the daily papers, by their special correspond- 
ents, that the rigorously disciplined soldiers of 
Austria were allowed to act the part of robbers 
let loose upon an unoffending population, to offer 
violence to unprotected families, to outrage 
daughters in the presence of their parents, and to 
revel in such other savage crimes asthe blood of 
civilized men curdles at hearing and the tongue 
falters in relating. Such she was always — always. 
These horrors but faintly reflect what Hungary had 
to suffer from her in our late war. And shall it be 
said that England, the home of gentlemen, sent 
her brave sons to shed their blood and to stain 
their honor in fighting side by side with such a 
soldatesca for those highwayman compacts of 1815 
to the profit of that Austria?” 


With the treaty of Villafranca, July 11, 
1859, Kossuth abandoned all hope of the 
independence of Hungary. ‘There can 
be no doubt that, from the first, Napoleon 
intended to abandon Kossuth and his 
cause when he had made use of his in- 
fluence in England and in Italy for his 
own purposes. The armistice and the 
peace with Austria were inaugurated by 
Napoleon ; and when, at the last moment, 
Emperor Francis Joseph raised difficul- 
ties upon some points in the treaty, 
Prince Napoleon, who was a party to the 
conference, threatened him with a revolu- 
tion in Italy and in Hungary. ‘Thus was 
it made apparent that the independence 
of Hungary was no part of the purpose 
of Napoleon. As to Kossuth, his only 
solace was in the reflection that he had 
stayed the tendency to revolution on the 
soil of Hungary, and thus his countrymen 
had been saved from new calamities. 

Thenceforward Kossuth had _ before 
him only a life of exile; but he reserved 
for his children the right, and he set be- 
fore them the duty, of returning to their 
native land. 


THE OLD-TIME YANKEE FARMER. 


By Charles Gordon Ames. 


With the stones he piled in heaps ; 
And one stone is pointing downward 
Where the stout old farmer sleeps. 


A LL the ridgy field is spotted 


Lichens creep o’er all the fences 
Which with brawny hands he made ; 

Lichens etch that slaty headstone, 
Leaning in the maple shade. 


Still the corn and hay they gather, 
As the summers circle round ; 
While the grasses grow and wither 
On that slowly sinking mound. 


Sheds that warp, and walls that totter ; 
Brace agape with loosened pin ; 

Roofs collapsing ; and below there, 
His last house is falling in. 


See the bench beneath the elm-tree, 
With its rusty nails exposed ; 

While the oxen fed and rested, 
There the farmer smoked and dozed. 


"Twas the fall before he wedded, 
Full of dreams, he set the trees 

Of that aged, dying orchard, 
Grouting them upon his knees. 


Little sons and little daughters 
In the attics slept and woke ; 

Grew, and shared the farm and house life, 
Learned the lore of country folk. 


Proud and tender watched the father, 
As the maids grew tall and fair ; 

Fond and anxious watched the mother, 
O’er the lads that cost her care. 


Man and wife, well yoked together, 
Patient, willing, true and strong, 

Through all shifts of wind and weather, 
Drew the common load along. 
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And the younglings caught the lesson 

| Of the elders’ cheerful work ; 
Learned to take the rubs and roughness, 

) Scorning to neglect or shirk. 


| Life was earnest, life was merry, — 
Toil and frolic hand in hand ; 

And the seasons grew to fruitage 
In their lives as on the land. 


Welcome was the spring’s first blossom, — 
| Morning star of summer’s day ! 
Welcome autumn’s earliest snowflake, — 

) Evening star of winter’s play ! 


What a joy to see the lambkins 
Sporting in the sunny fold ! 

What a joy to see the apples 
Turning red or turning gold ! 


| What the sun is to the system, 

Was the farmer to the land : 

| How centripetal his will was ; 
How centrifugal his hand ! 


Every acre to the border 
Felt his omnipresent force, 
Holding all things to their order, 
Speeding all things in their course. 


And more precious than the harvest 
Of his fruits and roots and grains 

Was the garnered manly virtue 
Ripened by his- artless pains. 


Never sect or party ruled him, 

, Never demagogue or priest ; 

| Never quack or jockey fooled him, 
| Never lawless lawyer fleeced. 


Honest freeman, sturdy yeoman, 
‘True of heart and strong of hands ; 
Nature’s nobleman untitled, 
Lord of self, and lord of lands ! 


All the ridgy field is spotted 

With the stones he piled in heaps ; 
All the acres bear him witness, 

While the Yankee farmer sleeps. 
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knees, holding the letter she had 
read over and over again, a quick 
flash of scorn shot from her eyes. 

“ He’s afraid to come!” she thought, 
“He needn’t be. I shall never ask him 
to do that!” 

Not for worlds would she have had 
handsome Fred Sandford, with his Boston 
clothes and easy ways and self-satisfied 
air, come to see her at her father’s. 
Fred’s good humor made him popular in 
Vandalia, where he joined in everything 
that was going on; but he had a way of 
' talking to her, behind the scenes, about 
the natives and their ways, expecting her 
to join in his amusement as one on the 
same plane with him apart, which it 
would be awkward for them to remember 
at her home. He should never come, 
unless he came already pledged, and this 
she knew depended on whether or no she 
went back to Vandalia in the autumn. 
Their mutual admiration for each other’s 
good looks and graces, fostered by the 
intimacy of a boarding-house, had reached 
a point where its future growth depended 
entirely on circumstances; and those 
circumstances, as it happened, entirely 
under Lilian’s control. If she stayed at 
home, it would be easy to keep Fred — 
who evidently began to fear that he was 
getting beyond his depth — away ; but if 
she went back, their engagement was 
a foregone conclusion; and again and 
again she went over the pros and cons, 
so interesting when they concern our own 
choice for life. Fred called himself 
penniless, but his ways were luxurious, 
and she was sure he must be spending 
more than his salary now. She thought 
his family must be nice people, if poor ; 
and he had a college training, and a 
Harvard one into the bargain; he was 
undeniably attractive and_ universally 
popular ; but whether all these qualifica- 
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tions were enough to help him, with a 
wife and family clinging to him, forward 
in the struggle for life, she was more than 
doubtful, even though she reckoned the 
wife he would get in her as so much in 
his favor. She put his letter up, and 
drew out a photograph, and looked long 
and earnestly, with her whole soul in 
her gaze, at the handsome, careless, 
easy-going face. 

Lilian had been forced to make her 
own way in the world, from her child- 
hood up, and had learned the lesson of 
life accordingly. She had never touched 
a card, but she had in her the material 
for a superb whist player, and had many 
whist maxims, not perhaps in the original 
words, at her tongue’s end. She knew 
that if you*want trumps led, you need not 
expect any one else to lead them for you. 
The trouble in the kind of whist she was 
playing is that trumps are often not 
declared till the game is half. over. She 
had firmly resolved never to marry a poor 
man; but she knew that ready-made 
wealth was most unlikely to come in her 
way. She must marry a man who could 
make money; but it is not always pos- 
sible to forecast the necessary combina- 
tion of luck and skill. 

Any idea of using her own talents, 
various as they were, to carve out an 
independent career for herself in life, 
never occurred to her. She was one of 
those women whose lives must of neces- 
sity be lived with predominant reference 
to the other sex, and they were not back- 
ward in reminding her of it. Indeed, 
one or two tiresome affairs, in which they 
played a part, made another of the thou- 
sand little distracting motives that, like 
midges’ stings, assailed her, now on one 
side, now on another. She had no time 
to flirt, and though she had the capacity 
for passion, she had self-control to keep 
it well in check. She detailed Fred 
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Sandford’s qualities to herself as coolly as 
if he were a piece of live stock, though 
she knew, and the knowledge sent a 
blush to her cheek, that were he by her 
side in bodily presence, he had the power 
to disturb her calculations. 

The end of the matter was that she 
rose and put by her treasures, and went 
on her way, without coming any nearer 
to the desired decision, though she knew 
that her school began on the 19th 
of September, and, worse still, that the 
ist of October was her twenty-second 
birthday. Her time was short; but this 
reflection made her remember that what 
particularly pressed on her now was the 
fact that the Wests’ tea hour approached, 
— and she quickened her pace. 

Whatever had induced Capt. Albion 
West, known as the “ Cattle King” since 
his early days on the Kansas ranches, to 
build a house and settle down in a little 
town which he was in the habit of calling 
a “hole” and a “dog town,” cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained. It was not his 
birthplace, for he had none that he or 
any one else knew of. Perhaps it was 
because Mrs. West, who was nearly as 
badly off as her husband in the matter 
of birthplaces, never having set her eyes 
on the spot where she had first opened 
them since she was three months old, had 
once lived ona farm in the neighbor- 
hood and had made some friends there, 
notably the Hails, whose son Seth had 
grown up to be an M. D., and had mar- 
ried Grace, the youngest and prettiest of 
the Sanders girls, next to Lilian; indeed, 
she might have been prettier, had she 
not married at seventeen and had a baby 
every year since. ‘The warning was 
not lost upon Lilian, though she was 
fond of children, and her sister’s little 
curly-pated torments touched the softest 
spot in her heart; only, she thought she 
would have managed them a little better 
than Grace, even with things as they 
were ; and that she was determined they 
should never be with her. 

Mrs. West’s old friends were widely 
scattered now, and the town itself had 
dropped behind in the race; the branch 
railroad, which it was thought would run 
through it, had gone by another route, 
and it was still left five miles from a sta- 


tion, —a great way in Illinois. ‘The clever- 
est of the young men were running away 
from it as fast as they could from any 
lovely, forest-mantled, lake-girdled village 
nestling in the hills of Maine or Ver- 
mont, and their places were filling up 
with “ American citizens” of all nation- 
alities, — Swiss, Dutch, Chinese, from 
the moon very likely. Still, Capt. West, 
though always threatening to leave, stayed 
on, and was the main stay of the Presby- 
terian Church, of which his wife was a 
member, though he himself was a Uni- 
versalist,— a bigoted one, according to 
the pastor, calmly repelling all the rever- 
end gentleman’s efforts to convert him 
from the error of his ways, with the single 
sufficient argument that he had never yet 
met a man who was bad enough to be 
damned for eternity, and he knew he had 
seen a great many worse men than Mr. 
Sanders ever had. West himself ran no 
danger of such a fate. A man surely 
could not be a child of hell who paid 
half the running expenses of the church, 
with extra gifts unnumbered to shepherd 
and flock, and went to public worship at 
least every Sabbath; and often, in his 
hours of private devotion, did Mr. San- 
ders please himself with rehearsing the 
scene of his own successful recommenda- 
tion of his friend to the good graces of 
St. Peter’s Protestant successor. In this 
there was as much kindliness of nature as 
gratitude for favors past or to come; for 
Shearjashub, fussy and despotic in trifles, 
was yet a thoroughly good-hearted man, 
and could not have borne to witness the 
infliction on the worst criminal in the 
Illinois State Prison of one tenth of the 
tortures he was wont complacently to 
predict for all who departed from the 
teachings of the Assembly’s Catechism. 
The Wests travelled a great deal, which 
may partly account for their content at 
home when they were there; and when 
Lilian was fifteen years old they had 
taken her with them to New York fora 
long stay. Capt. West had shown atten- 
tions to New-Yorkers who were travelling 
on the plains, and they were very willing 
to return them in kind; indeed, the 
Cattle King had been somewhat lion- 
ized by a certain New York set, who were 
only disappointed that he and _ his wife, 
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and his pretty little niece —or cousin, 
was she? — were not more unlike ordi- 
nary people. ‘This visit had opened the 
Captain’s eyes to the insufficiency of his 
means to win him a foremost place in 
New York,and had determined him to 
remain where he was the undisputed 
potentate. It had opened poor little 
Lilian’s eyes, too, but whether for good 
or evil may well be doubtful. 

She knew very well that the great cream- 
colored clapboarded building she was now 
approaching, with its plate-glass windows 
and lathy columns, was a monstrosity ; 
and that the long bands of ill-assorted 
“ribbon gardening’’ interspersed with 
round raised beds of hard, bristly, 
many-colored things, like fancy cakes, 
through which you approached it, were 
wretched substitutes for her sister Kitty’s 
little tangle of bloom and_ sweetness. 
Still, she could not but love the sight 
of the only place where any of the 
pleasures of life had ever been provided 
for her; and here was the Cattle King 
on the veranda still in his shirt sleeves, 
with a big palm-leaf fan in his hand, 
though it was past six o’clock, and a 
welcome in his heartiest tones ready 
for her. 

“Hullo, Lil! find it hot enough for 
you? No hat, hey? That shows sense ; 
that’s how I kept my hair,” — running 
one hand through the thick, scarcely 
grizzled locks, which made him look 
younger than his ruddy, weather-beaten 
face, with a fine network of veins in 
deeper red crossing the hard healthy pink 
on his cheeks, might otherwise have 
shown him to be. “I never put on a 
hat to run in and out with, not when the 
thermometer’s below zero. I’m always 
saying so to Tilly, but she won’t mind 
me’’; and indeed the lady who now ap- 
peared behind the wire screen door was 
evidently indebted to art for the color 
and quantity of her elaborately dressed 
black hair. She was a tall, thin, sallow 
person, wearing a pale willow green 
China silk gown of Watteau style, orna- 
mented with much silk embroidery in 
delicate tints upon white ; a costume beau- 
tiful in design and exquisite in finish, 
the work of a first-class Chicago house, 
which, as she ordered largely, paid 


promptly, and wore her garments out 
of their sight, did not feel it incum- 
bent on them to study the becoming 
for her. She greeted Lilian affection- 
ately, for her manner, though much less 
hearty than her husband’s, always re- 
flected his sufficiently to give an im- 
pression of entire agreement between 
them. 

“Well, you’re very good to come so 
far in the heat to see us old folks,” said 
the Captain, beaming. “Ain’t there 
young ones you'd rather be with? Where’s 
Eben French? Not in town, hey?” 

Lilian tossed her little head with more 
scorn than was necessary. 

“Qh, you’re a mile behind, Captain! ”’ 
put in his wife, with a giggle. “Eb 
French got his mitten a year ago. 
"Tain’t likely she’ll look at any one here 
when she knows so many Vandalia gentle- 
men. How’s fe, Lil?” 

“Which of them?” said Lilian, smil- 
ing. 
“Why, the one that wrote to you the 
other day. Qh, you needn’t deny it! | 
heard it at the post-office.” 

Lilian’s scorn was now genuine. She 
was perfectly willing to throw back the 
Captain’s rough-and-ready jokes; but 
Mrs. West was always going too far, and 
meaning too much. ‘“ Because she’s a 
woman,” thought Lilian, “and women 
are hateful !”’ 

“Never mind her, Lil!” said the 
Captain, patting her on _ the _ back. 
“Don’t have any of ’em, but wait and 
let me find youa husband!” He looked 
intelligently at his wife. 

“ How beautiful you’ve made over that 
pink veiling, Lilian!” cried the lady, 
throwing a warning glance back. “I 
don’t see how you ever got it out. | 
thought when I sent it, it was past 
doin’ anything with, and I was most 
ashamed.” 

“IT am so much shorter,” said Lilian, 
“and your things are always so nice, dear 
Mrs. West.” 

“It looks prettier than when it was 
first made up.” 

“That’s because Lil looks so pretty in 
it,’ said the husband; and the wife as- 
sented, with no more thought of jealousy 
than if Lilian had been a kitten. 
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“Yes,”’ she said, “and how well those 
flowers set it off! Real ones, ain’t 
they ?”’ 

“Yes, they are China asters from the 
seed you gave Kitty in the spring.” 

“ Possible? But it’s just Kitty’s luck 
with seeds! I wish I could ever get 
mine to blossom so early, or look any- 
thing like hers when they do. Capt. 
West, I wish you would look after Tony 
a little. I keep tellin’ and tellin’ him to 
water my seedlings, but he’s so lazy that 
I know when my back’s turned he just 
dribbles one waterin’ pot full over the 
whole bed. I can’t be lookin’ after him 
all the time. I do wish | lived in a place 
where one could get decent help by 
payin’ for ’em!”’ 

The ringing of the bell for tea brought 
her to a pause; and the three, who had 
been standing at the door in a desultory 
way, entered the house. It had a stuffy, 
glaring style of furniture ; but.the dining- 
room was cool and shady, and on the 
table were iced Russian tea, and iced 
tomatoes, and salad with cool mayon- 
naise dressing, and peaches with whipped 


cream, and whatever looked or tasted ~ 


most tempting after a hot day. ‘The 
Captain was quieter than usual, and 
seemed to be revolving something in his 
mind; and when the negro woman who 
waited had left the room he turned to 
Lilian as if he had an important ques- 
tion to ask; but it was only, “ Your 
schools at Vandalia don’t begin till Sept. 
19, do they?” 

“No; not till then.” 

“Are you very busy till then? We 
want you to come and make us a visit.” 

Visits of a few days at the Wests were 
not infrequent, and Lilian answered, 
“Thank you very much. I have no 
doubt I can, for a little while.” 

“But this is longer,” broke in Mrs. 
West, with repressed eagerness. “ You 
see we expect company; that is, a gen- 
tleman from Boston—” She looked at 
her husband for assistance. 

“It’s a young man named George 
Mackenzie,” went on the Captain; “ you 
may have heard of him.”’ 

“No,” said Lilian, “I never did.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “he’s get- 
ting to be quite a distinguished man, I 


hear. He's a professor in the Institute 
of Technology at Boston, which they 
seem to think a great deal of.”’ 

“ His folks are awful rich too,”’ chimed 
in Mrs. West. 

“‘That’s so,” said the Captain. “ Old 
Mack —I never seen him, but I’ve 
had business with him — must be worth 
his millions, though he begun as poor as 
I did; and he sent his boy to Harvard 
College, which I suppose they want to 
do when they’ve money enough, though 
it’s likely to spoil them. But George 
ain’t like them young dudes that come 
out here, and won’t do nothing but stand 
about. He took to chemistry, and went 
through the Scientific School, and he’s 
invented things already, though he ain’t 
thirty.”’ 

“TI suppose he’s accustomed to every- 
thing very stylish,” said Mrs. West; 
“and I thought if you would come and 
help me entertain him, Lil —” 

“Yes!” said the Cattle King, “he'd 
find it mighty dull here with only us. 
You see, he was coming on to Chicago 
to give the opening lecture at a scien- 
tific congress where they have the very 
first-rate, high-chop talent — English 
professors, and all that. So old Mack 
wrote to know if I couldn’t go to Chi- 
cago and meet him, and sign some papers 
about the transfer of the Great North- 
Northwest —he’d give George power to 
act for him in the matter. So I wrote, 
of course, and asked him to come here 
and make me a visit, and he said he 
would.” 

“ And, Lilian,” said Mrs. West, eag- 
erly, “we're goin’ to Chicago just the 
same. We thought when he left we'd 
go with him and hear his lecture, and do 
a little shoppin’, and —” 

“Yes!” said Capt. West, “ we'll have 
seats on the platform with all the big 
bugs; and you’re coming with us, Lil, 
of course.” 

“Qh, thank you! You are very kind. 
I should enjoy going to Chicago of all 
things, if father —”’ 

“Oh, your father won’t object, if he 
knows how it is, and we really want you. 
It’s a great deal pleasanter to travel with 
four than with three; and young folks 
like each other’s company.” 
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“And you are clever enough to talk 
with Mr. Mackenzie, Lil,’’ said her host- 
ess. ‘I am sure I sha’n’t know what to 
say to him; and I suppose he goes 
into the very best society in Boston.”’ 

‘‘ Well, he must take us as he finds us; 
he’ll do well if he never gets into a worse 
place than this,” said her husband, look- 
ing proudly about him. “At any rate, 
he’ll see we raise some pretty girls here 
at the West, — and smart ones too.” 

Lilian saw the whole matter at a 
glance. Her whole being tingled with 
excitement, but she went on daintily eat- 
ing her peaches and cream, and took 
good care not to catch one of Mrs. 
West’s glances, as she coolly replied, 
“If I can be of any use to you during 
his visit, of course I shall be happy to 
come.” 

She was not going to show any private 
understanding with the Wests on the 
subject — yet; and she was very glad 
when another neighbor happened in to 
partake of the well-known delights of 
their tea-table. She was afraid that 
when the Captain drove her home after 
tea, in his own high buggy, with his own 


fast trotter, by a longer but better way, ° 


that he would enter on the topic with 
more freedom under cover of a #fe-a- 
tte; but he did not. He only gave the 
whole history of the transfer of the Great 
North- Northwest, from which transaction 
both he and “old Mack” had come out 
gainers, though Mack, as usual, had 
pocketed the bigger slice. It was not 
till they were well in sight of the minis- 
ter’s house that he said in an impressive 
whisper, — 

“You tell your father, Lil, that the 
Mackenzies are pious. Old Mack’s a 
great man in the Orthodox Church in— 
that place, where they live, I mean, just 
out of Boston. He gave a_ hundred 
thousand dollars when they built their 
new meeting-house, and I suppose 
George is a member too; so that’s all 
right.”” And in another moment he had 
reined in his horse, and she had sprung 
lightly to the ground. 

It was two weeks yet before Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was to arrive, and they seemed 
long to Lilian, though every moment 
was filled with work. She had to go to 


her sister Grace’s, as she had promised, 
to cut and make some clothes for the 
children. A visit to Grace was always 
one of her greatest pleasures; but this 
time the children were so wild, and in- 
terrupted her so much, that she was 
afraid she would be detained longer than 
she wished, or have to leave the work be- 
fore it was “planned out straight.” 
After all, when she had stayed two days 
longer than she meant to, and was worry- 
ing about certain little last private prep- 
arations of her own at home, Seth would 
not take her back, because he had had a 
long drive the other way that morning, 


and his horse was tired. Poor Grace had — 


never found her sister, her one bright 
link with the world of youth, so irrita- 
ble and unresponsive; and Lilian was 
ashamed to make excuses or reveal her 
hopes and plans. Only when Seth’s old 
sulky stood at last at the door, and she 
was ready to go, she shed a few tears on 
Grace’s shoulder, to the surprise’ and 
somewhat to the alarm of the elder, who, 
as she stood looking wistfully down the 
road through the dust after them, felt a 
vain craving wish to have Lily back for a 
little while and ask her what the matter 
was. 

When Lilian at last reached the 
Wests’ it was late, and Mr. Mackenzie 
was there already, rather to her discom- 
posure, as she had intended to be settled 
there as a matter of course, and not so 
visibly thrown at him. Everything was 
beginning wrong and the omens looked 
bad. Mrs. West greeted her joyously, 
but seemed to have got through the 
reception very well without her. 

“Well, dear, he’s just as nice as he 
can be!” she began to Lilian in the 
“little spare room,” always dedicated to 
the girl on her visits; “very much the 
gentleman, I assure you; a little set up, 
but you'll cure that; I says to myself, 
he’s the very person for Lil.” 

Lilian winced. She knew what she 
had come here to do, and did not dis- 
guise it to herself in the least degree. 
Perhaps it was silly to affect ignorance to 
Mrs. West; but she wished that that lady 
would throw a slight veil of decent reti- 
cence over her plans, while the concur- 
rence of the other party was, to say the 
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least, so uncertain. And why should 
. Mrs. West make so very sure of her, 
either? Was she going to make herself 
marry the man if she did not like him? 
Perhaps she might yet refuse Mr. George 
Mackenzie, and she felt at that moment 
that she might enjoy doing so. 

She knew she ought to feel grateful to 
the Wests, and she did; but she remem- 
bered that if their good offices were 
successful, she must repay them after she 
was married, and visions rose before her 
of Mrs. West’s incongruous appearance 
in the cultivated Boston circles to which 
the Mackenzies belonged. ‘The good 
lady hovered round her as she dressed 
for tea, offering to lend her various addi- 
tions to the pink veiling, — a lace fichu, 
or a pair of bracelets; but here Lilian 
drew a line; she would take Mrs. West’s 
old clothes as a gift, but she would not 
borrow her new ones. 

“Well, Miss Lil!” called out the 
Captain as they entered the parlor, “glad 
to see you! You see we’ve got a gentle- 
man for you this time. Here’s one of 
our Western young ladies, Mr. Mackenzie, 
and a smart one she is, 1 can tell you. 
You can see how she looks for yourself.” 

Lilian laughed good-humoredly; the 
Captain’s raillery was so broad that it 
need not be taken in earnest, and it 
might be as well that Mr. Mackenzie 
should see how superior she was to all 
silly affectations. But Mr. Mackenzie 
did not seem to see anything. The 
dinner bell rang. Lilian had arranged 
with Mrs. West beforehand how she was 
to go out with the Captain, and Mrs. 
West was to follow with her guest, “ as 
they do in New York, you know,” but 
when it came to the point, the hostess 
forgot her lesson, and after looking help- 
lessly about, seized her husband’s arm, 
and said something about young people 
going together. The situation would 
have been awkward, but that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, not appearing to recognize any 
absurdity in it, quietly offered Lilian his 
arm. 

It was not till they were all settled at 
the table that she had the chance for a 
good long look at him. He was quite 
unlike her expectations, before which he 
had floated a second Fred Sandford, 


only intensified. She had noticed as 
they walked together that he loomed 
alarmingly tall beside her ; and his broad- 
shouldered, muscular, well-knit figure 
was spare enough to make his height still 
more apparent. His clothes were what 
they should be, and sat well upon him ; 
but he did not, like Fred, invest the 
tasteless uniform of the modern gentle- 
man with a grace of its own. His features 
were regular, and might be called hand- 
some ; but his face was too set and hard 
for so young a man. It looked as if 
hewn out of Scotch granite, with a rugged, 
healthy pallor, and almost colorless hair ; 
but his eyes, which should have been 
cold light blue to match, were of no par- 
ticular color, only very dark, without any 
sparkle, but blazing with a deep, steady 
glow like red-hot coals. ‘Their gaze 
might have been overpowering, but for 
their usually looking through rather than 
at things. 

“Tt is very hot to-day,” began Lilian, 
vexed at so trite a commencement, but 
feeling that she must begin somehow, and 
sure that whatever he answered she could 
turn the current of talk in some lively 
way. But he answered not at all. George 
Mackenzie never spoke unless it was 
absolutely necessary. It was hot; he 
did not care to combat so self-evident a 
proposition ; and where was the use of 
repeating it? Lilian had perforce to go 
on with, “ You find it a great deal warmer 
here than in Boston, don’t you?” 

“And don’t you dislike it?” 

“No.” 

She concluded that it was best to waste 
no more time in talking to this unre- 
sponsive mortal, and turned to the Wests, 
to whom she rattled away in her gayest 
manner, exciting their admiration, but 
unable to perceive whether Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, as he tranquilly ate a very good 
dinner, heard her or not. 

Things went on after this fashion for 
some days, and Lilian could not tell 
whether she were making any headway. 
She did not even know whether she were 
trying to do her best, so much did 
womanly shame at having to go so much 
more than half-way in her advances chill 
her ambition, while between times pique 
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at the difficulty of her conquest would 
fan it to a glow. She had plenty of tact, 
especially in dealing with men; she saw 
that Mr. Mackenzie did not like to talk, 
and she so arranged matters that he was 
seldom obliged to do so. If he would 
only have listened! But he seemed re- 
lieved at being left alone to think. 
‘There was a difficulty, too, in talking to 
the Wests and at him at once. She was 
burning to show him how much she ap- 
preciated his work and ideas. She knew 
that she was at home in all the lights of 
modern science,—in Darwin, Spencer, 
and Huxley; and she knew, too, with 
pride, that she had not skimmed their 
works for the purpose of attracting him, 
but that her acquaintance with them was 
thorough as far as it went, the product 
of her own burning thirst for knowledge. 
Had he been a married man, she would 
have enjoyed even the barren honor of 
an interchange of ideas; but though he 
would rouse himself to pay the usual 
courtesies of society to women, it was 
with the absent air with which he 
would have good-naturedly opened or 
shut the door for a petcat. And how 
could she possibly make her hosts discuss 
evolution or protoplasm with her? Her 
best gun was spiked before the battle. 
It was mortifying, too, that Mrs. West 
began dimly to perceive that her well- 
meant attempt at match-making was 
likely to prove a failure, and to make 
disparaging comments on Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, in a sort of consolatory way, to 
her young friend, on his want of taste, 
and, his ‘thinking himself too good for 
anything.” Lilian could imagine that 
the remarks she reserved for her hus- 
band’s private ear were more pointed yet. 

The journey to Chicago was a welcome 
interruption. Its bustle made something 
to talk about, and threw the young peo- 
ple more together. They all put up in 
style, as Mrs. West phrased it, at a mon- 
ster hotel; but Lilian was advanced 
enough in social science to know that this 
was not at all in accordance with refined 
taste, and when she saw that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie disliked it, she thought it no won- 
der after what his home surroundings 
must be, and showed her sympathy with 
him, 
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“ T can’t bear this kind of thing!”’ she 
said to him in a low tone, after they had 
been dining at the a’hét. He 
looked mildly surprised, as he occasion- 
ally did at things she said, sometimes 
surprising her thereby in return. 

“T thought ladies generally liked to 
stay at hotels,” he said. 

“JT should think it would be very 
stupid, if one could have a house of one’s 
own,’’ said Lilian sincerely ; for her ideal 
of what she might make of her own home 
was a cherished one. “ Your family 
don’t like them, do they?” 

“TI don’t know; they never go to 
them, except in summer for a little while 
now and then.” 

Lilian would have liked to follow up 
this opening on the subject of his 
family, whom he rarely mentioned, per- 
haps because he did not think the audi- 
ence worthy ; but Mrs. West called to her 
to hurry and put on her bonnet for the 
lecture, and Mr. Mackenzie looked un- 
flatteringly relieved, as he took out his 
notes and ran his eye over them. 

Very nervous did Lilian feel that even- 
ing, as she sat on a front seat in the hall, 
waiting for his appearance. She thought 
he might be shy; she was sure he must 
be inaudible two rows behind her. She 
wanted him to show himself an object 
worth her efforts, and yet did not know 
whether she should not maliciously enjoy 
his discomfiture. A burst of applause 
startled her as he advanced. He had 
never been heard in Chicago before, but 
his name was coming into public notice, 
and he had made one or two fortunate 
hits in that branch of his chosen science 
which deals directly with the practical 
necessities of life, enough to draw an en- 
couraging reception from his hospitable 
audience. He did not need it. George 
Mackenzie was no orator, as the term is 
usually understood. He could not talk 
on any subject fluently for any given time, 
or plead either side of a case with equal 
fervor, but he was as full of his crusade 
as Peter the Hermit was of his, and his 
natural gifts, to which he never gave a 
thought, were played upon by his enthu- 
Siasm, as reeds by the wind. In five 
minutes Lilian, like every one else in the 
hall, was listening spellbound by the fire 
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of that now awakened gaze, and the 
varying tones of that deep, rich voice, 
which ran through the whole gamut of 
passion ina breath. To think that he, 
that any man could look and speak like 
that, and here was she sitting forgotten, 
a unit in the vast excited mass which he 
was now swaying with every word. Oh, 
to have him look so, to have him speak 
so, to a woman! and oh, to be that 
woman! She vowed, with all the 
strength that was in her, that it should 
be no other. She did not know that 
not all Helen’s beauty nor Cleopatra’s 
grace could ever draw such looks and 
tones from him. 

She was proud to be of his party, when 
he joined them as soon as he could after 
the lecture was over, looking as if he had 
run “away from the compliments of the 
notabilities on the platform, where the 
Captain still lingered, proud to receive 
them for him. Mrs. West was proud and 
pleased also, and felt that she had not 
sufficiently plumed herself on her visitor. 
She wished now more than ever that he 
would see what a nice girl Lilian Sanders 
was, and what a good wife she would make 
him. She had set her heart on the 
match. Perhaps Mr. Mackenzie was not 
so much to blame in the matter, after all. 
He was shy, as learned men are apt to 
be; he needed some kind friend to help 
him along alittle. Perhaps the Captain’s 
mediation might help things on, and she 
hinted as much to her young profegée 
when they were next alone together. But 
Lilian assured her at once and decidedly 
that she understood Mr. Mackenzie best, 
—which was true. She was not sure 
whether her present policy of masterly 
inactivity would forward her object, but 
she was sure no other would. She grew 
more desperate after they returned home, 
where he accompanied them, as he in- 
tended to go East by way of Cincinnati. 
He was, she thought, beginning to get 
accustomed to her; but how much was 
that with a man who was going in a 
week, and whom she should never see 
again? She hoped not, for she was be- 
ginning almost to hate him. 

Friday passed, Saturday, Sunday, — 
the week was half gone. Mrs. West 
began to feel anxious again, and even the 


Captain’s face was grave and his speeches 
short. Lilian felt she had disappointed 
their reasonable expectations and cheated 
them out of their interest, if nothing 
more. She could not expect them to do 
so much again for her, and indeed she 
did not want them to, —she could not 
go through it herself again. There was 
Vandalia as an alternative, and there was 
Fred Sandford; but somehow Vandalia 
was more hateful than ever, and Fred 
Sandford was the worst part of it. No, 
she would stay at home, and set her 
teeth on edge teaching music, and end 
by making a poorer match than Grace’s 
even. 


* * * * 


At half past nine o’clock on Monday 
morning, as she had just finished arranging 
in the dining-room the flowers she had cut 
in the garden, and entered the parlor care- 
fully carrying the big blue china bow! full 
of white day lilies, she found Mr. Mac- 
kenzie there alone. Capt. West had gone 
down to his office for an early appoint- 
ment, and Mrs. West was in the kitchen, 
where she usually repaired after break- 
fast. Lilian placed the bowl on the table, 
and as she drew back to see if the flowers 
had been disturbed by moving, he said, 
after waiting till it was safely out of her 
hands, — 

“ Miss Sanders, I want to ask you if 
you will marry me?” 

His discretion had probably saved Mrs. 
West’s favorite piece of porcelain, for 
Lilian started violently. Her heart was 
beating more with surprise than joy, and 
she felta dim sense of exultation more 
future than present. She was troubled 
and perplexed to know what tosay. She 
feared he might be the man to take no 
for an answer, and yet for the life of her 
she could not say yes to the very first 
asking. She hung her head, and rolled 
the edge of her apron over her fingers, 
like the silliest soubrette in genteel 
comedy. 

“T didn’t think you could —I mean, 
I never thought you would —”’ she stam- 
mered out at last. 

“Tam sorry if I have surprised you 
so much. But pray do not decide till 
you have thought it well over.” 
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Lilian sat down on the sofa, for she 
could hardly stand ; the room seemed to 
swim round her. As this put her much 
too far beneath the level of his six feet 
two inches, he satdown opposite to her. 
He looked slightly flushed, but his voice 
and manner were as cool as if buying 
a pair of gloves. Where were the glow 
and the glory that had transfigured him 
in the lecture-room? Lilian felt hu- 
miliated. Like all young people who 
imagine themselves making a marriage 
of convenience, it had never occurred to 
her that the other party would not be 
violently in love. She was getting what 
she wanted, — but she had not thought it 
would be just in this way. 

“If youare sure-— if you really want 
it —”’ she faltered ; she could not say, “ if 
you really love me.” 

“T have been thinking for some time 
that I ought to marry, and I have never 
seen any girl that I cared to before.”’ 

“ Are you quite sure?” repeated Lilian 
wistfully. 

“T am quite sure.” 


* * * * * 


Lilian had never in her short life 
tried to please a man and failed, till Mr. 
George Mackenzie crossed her path. 
That this apparent exception should 
prove to be none in reality raised her 
good opinion of herself to the point of 
believing that she “‘ knew all about men.” 
But Mr. Mackenzie was destined to give 
her more surprises during the long years 
that lie untrodden and unthought of 
beyond the golden days of a girl’s first 
score. 


She knew quite well what was proper 
to be done on the “coming out” of an 
engagement; but she had an idea that 
she should find him rather slow to play 
his part, and was prepared to chime in 
with Mrs. West’s excuses about the 
“shyness of learned men.”’ But none of 
these were required. Indeed, she found 
the ground taken from under her feét in 
rather a startling way ; for Mr. Mackenzie 
not only told Capt. West before the 
thing had been settled an hour, but Mrs. 
West, too; nor did their somewhat too 
eager congratulations appear to disturb 
his composure. He was beforehand 
with Lilian in proposing to go with her 
to her parents; and he had informed her 
that it would suit him best to be married 
in the last week in November, before she 
had at all made up her mind as to what 
was the prettiest time of the year fora 
wedding. Had his love-making been the 
subject of remark in its earlier stages, he 
might have been shy enough; but he 
had taken good care not to make any, 
and once engaged, the thing became a 
matter of business, and though he hated 
business, yet when it was necessary it 
was his custom to go at it,and settle it 
without loss of time. His haste to push 
on the wedding pleased the Wests, and 
Mrs. West remarked to the Captain that 
he was evidently very much in love with 
Lilian, though it might not be his way 
to show it; in which the Captain, after 
a little hesitation, assented ; while Lilian, 
putting up her parasol against the slanting 
rays as she walked over to her father’s in 
the cool of the afternoon, felt with sat- 
isfaction that her hosts were satisfied. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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¥. H. Vail. 


HE ingenuity of the Connecticut 

Yankee is conceded wherever he 

is intimately known. It requires 
some stretch of the imagination to accept 
the story of the Connecticut manufac- 
turer who made his surplus shoe pegs 
serve for oats. ‘The old-time legend of 
Connecticut wooden nutmegs may or 
may not have contained grains of truth ; 
itis a fact that when the National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic was held in Boston, in 1890, a 
Connecticut pedler of wooden nutmeg 
souvenirs, upon finding that his stock was 
running low, bought a quantity of genuine 
nutmegs, and after equipping them with 
rings and ribbons palmed them off by 
the hundred as imitations, at a quarter 
apiece! ‘The inventive characteristics 
of the Yankee boy were aptly told by the 
Rev. John Pierpont, in his poem de- 
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livered at the Litchfield County centen- 
nial celebration, in 1851 : — 


“Thus by his genius and his jack-knife driven, 
Ere long he'll solve you any problem given; 
Make any gimcrack, musical or mute, — 

A plough, a coach, an organ or a flute; 

Make you a locomotive or a clock, 

Cut a canal, or build a floating dock, 

Or lead forth Beauty from a marble block; 

Make anything, in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child's rattle to a seventy-four. 

Make 74, said I? Ay, when he undertakes it, 

He'll make the thing, and the machine that 
makes it; 

And, when the thing is made, — whether it be 

To move on earth, in air, or on the sea, 

Whether on water, o’er the waves to glide, 

Or, upon land, to roll, revolve or slide, 

Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring, 

Whether it be a piston or a spring, 

Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, — 

The thing designed shall surely come to pass; 

For, when his hand’s upon it, you may know 

That there’s vv in it, and he'll make it go.” 
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In Connecticut, as elsewhere, the boy 
is father of the man. From the elder 
popgun of the Yankee schooiboy to the 
Gatling of the Yankee inventor is a long 
stride, but one may with good reason 
regard the latter as in lineal descent from 
the former. From the crude _horse- 
pistol of other days has been evolved the 
complex Colt’s revolver of our own time, 
with all its varying kin. There are many 
intermediate steps between the primitive 
looms on which our grandmothers wove 
prosaic plaids and the intricate machinery 
which now produces silken poems in fab- 
rics woven at the Cheney mills, with 
colors that would delight the eye of 
Titian, but the evolutionary steps are well 
defined to him who has studied them. 


quate time for the proper installation 
of exhibits. 

Notwithstanding the large percentage 
of intending exhibitors who failed to put 
in. an appearance, Connecticut was not 
without an excellent representation at the 
Exposition. Of about one hundred and 
thirty applicants for space in the Depart- 
ment of Manufactures, sixty were reported 
in the official directory as exhibitors. It 
is impossible here to made individual 
mention of but a small fraction of the 
whole number. 

The most conspicuous Connecticut 
exhibit in this department was the 
Meriden Britannia Company’s superb 
pavilion and exquisite display of silver- 
ware. ‘The pavilion was of rich dark ma- 
hogany ; and when its cost is 
known as upwards of twenty 
thousand dollars, some idea 
may be obtained of the set- 
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As he who has a good 
story likes to tell it, so he who 
has a good thing likes to show 
it, especially upon an auspi- 
cious occasion. It should 
not be taken for granted, 
however, creditable as was 
Connecticut’s display at the 
World’s Fair, that she was 
there “ for all she was worth.” 
Less than forty-five per cent 
of intending exhibitors from 
Connecticut accepted the al- 
lotment of space offered to them in the 
various departments,— the principal rea- 
son being that many allotments were 
made at so late a day as to allow inade- 


ting provided for the beauti- 
ful exhibit of the company’s 
wares. Its location was on 
Columbia Avenue, near the 
centre of the building,—a 
position to which it was en- 
titled by virtue of its unsur- 
passed excellence. 

In the same class were 


. 
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exhibits by the Holmes & Edwards Silver 
Company, of Bridgeport ; the Wm. Rogers 
Manufacturing Company, of Hartford ; 
Simpson, Hall, Miller & Company, of 
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CHENEY BROTHERS EXHIBIT. 


Wallingford ; and Rogers & Brother, of 
Waterbury. Connecticut has long been 
noted for its superiority of manufactures 
of this class, and its best known repre- 
sentatives were there. 

Famous as Connecticut is for her 
clocks, with which for more than a hun- 
dred years she has compelled the civil- 
ized world to take note of passing time, 
it may seem strange that but one exhibit 
was made of them, that of the Ansonia 
Clock Company. Their absence may 
be attributed to their inability to secure 
adequate space. But Connecticut time- 
keepers were in abundance, in the shape 
of Waterbury watches. It must have 
surprised visitors, especially those who 
only remembered the earlier product of 
this company, to see what an advance 
has been made in them. A dozen years 
ago, though they were always good 
timekeepers, their chief mission seemed 
to be to furnish a text for newspaper 
humorists: the jokes about their long 
winding were numberless. Now they are 
wound in five seconds, and not only in 
appearance but in timekeeping qualities 
they rival their more pretentious cousins 
from Geneva, Waltham and Elgin. ‘This 
company also exhibited what proved to 


be one of the wonders of the Fair, — 
the Century Clock. Its cost was sixty 
thousand dollars, its construction requir- 
ing twelve years’ time; and its mechan- 
ism is said to surpass that of all the 
famous clocks of the past. 

To whatever section of the Manufac- 
tures Department the visitor was drawn 
in which Connecticut exhibits were 
shown, it is not overstating the case to 
say they were found to be of high 
standard and in greatest variety: writ- 
ing machines, curtain fixtures, household 
furniture, bronze monuments, lace thread 
work, silk thread and fabrics, cotton and 
woollen fabrics, carpets, hosiery, pins and 
thimbles, gun implements and ammuni- 
tion; firearms (long and’ short), lighting 
apparatus, paints, hardware specialties, 
pocket cutlery, carpenters’ tools, copper- 
ware, rubber goods, — these so abounded 
as to show that Connecticut could stock 
a new world, could another be found, 
in business or housekeeping. 

In the Department of Machinery, in 
which there were upwards of fifty ap- 
plications for space from Connecticut 
manufacturers, the official directory 
shows the names of only about half 
that number. It is the same old story 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY EXHIBIT. 


of lack of space, and delay in making 
allotment of such space as was granted. 
The outside world can never fullv 
know of the dilemma in which chiefs 
of departments found themselves, or of 
their efforts to provide space for ex- 
hibitors. As early as July 1, 1892, 
it was discovered that five times as 
much space had been applied for 
as was at the disposal of the various 
department chiefs. In the Me- 
chanic Arts Building, large as was 
the space for exhibits, it may well be 
doubted if any applicant secured the 
area desired, while 
many were unable to 
secure any. ‘The rule 
was, evidently, to 
grant the least possi- 
ble space in which it 
was thought the ap- 
plicant could install 
his exhibit; and un- 
less there was reason 
to believe that the 
exhibit offered would 
be specially meritori- 


all. The first application for space 
in this department from Connecticut 
was that of A. D. Quint of Hartford, for 
a drill press. No allotment had been 
made to him up to February, when the 
writer made a personal appeal in his 
behalf. ‘The chief said he had appli- 
cations for space for such exhibits 
which would cover acres of his floor, 
and he had no room for them. “ But 
Mr. Quint says his press will do what 
no other drill press in the world can 
do,’’ was the reply. ‘That settled it. 
Four feet of space was found for it. 
It was enough to enable the exhibitor 
to fully establish the claim made for his 
invention. 

Among the more notable exhibits 
from Connecticut in this depart- 
ment were those of the Willimantic 
Linen Company, of cotton thread 
‘machinery, always attracting many 
visitors by its marvellous mechan- 
ism; wire-stitching machines of 
R. H. Brown & Co., of New Haven, 
book-sewing machines of the Smyth 
Manufacturing Company, and the 
Thorne typesetting machine, of Hartford. 
Exhibits of the Pratt & Whitney and 
Billings & Spencer Companies, of Hart- 
ford, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
of Southington, and others of the same 
general class, 
were chiefly in- 
teresting to those 
who were familiar 
with the work for 
which they were 
designed. 

It was a good 
place in which to 
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make good things known. ‘The Hendey 
Machine Company, of ‘Torrington, had, 
among other exhibits, one of their im- 
proved iron-working lathes. A German 
visitor inspected it, and was evidently 
interested in it, though he couldn't speak 
English, and the attendant couldn't 
speak German. Again and again he 
came on his errand of inspection, at 
length bringing with him an interpreter. 
Finally, he gave his order for one, tode 
shipped to Germany; and multiplying 
orders for them are in most instances 
traced to the exhibit at the Fair. 

The most ponderous Connecticut ex- 
hibit in the Machinery Department was 
that of the Gale & ‘Towne Manuflac- 
turing Company of Stamford, — an 
“electric traveller’’ which ran on an 
overhead track of its own, the entire 
length of the building. ‘This was one of 
the indispensable landmarks in service 
during the installation of heavy exhibits. 
With its chains and blocks it would lift 
from freight cars the heavy parts of ma- 
chinery, no matter of how many tons’ 
weight, and move away with them as 
though they were but playthings. 

The most notable exhibit from Con- 
necticut in the Transportation Department 
was that of the Pope Manufaeturing 
Company of Hartford. ‘The offi- 
cial catalogue contained entries of 
thirty-six bicycle exhibits, but there 
was no exhibit which compared 
with the Columbias. ‘The pavilion 
in which they were installed was 
of itself a superb creation, giving 
the exhibit a setting which could 
not fail to compel the admiration 
of all visitors. 


In the educational section the space 
allotted to Connecticut was too meagre 
for an elaborate display by either Yale 
University or the State Board of Educa- 
tion; and at the eleventh hour a portion 
of the original allotment was recalled for 
distribution among other and .belated 
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from this state, that which perhaps 
attracted the most attention was a jaunty 
six-passenger “ brake ’’ made by the New 
Haven Carriage Company, —a_ turnout 
which was as fine a specimen of work of 
its kind as could be found in the depart- 
ment. ‘The B. Manville Company, of New 
Haven, exhibited a brougham which well 
merited the diploma and medal given 
them by the Bureau of Awards. 

But few exhibits were made by Con- 
necticut in the Department of Liberal 
Arts, and they were unpretentious. 


applicants. ‘The result was the dis- 
arranging of original plans and marring 
the design mapped out by those having 
the work in charge. Nevertheless the 
exhibit was meritorious enough to warrant 
medals by the Bureau of Awards, not 
only to Yale and to the training schools 
at Willimantic and Bridgeport, but also 
to the seventeen public schools which 
were represented. It is hardly possible 
that Yale will go down in the scale of 
public estimation on account of the 
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disparity between her square feet of ex- 
hibition space and that occupied by 
Harvard, so long as she maintains her 
superiority over her famous rival at foot- 
ball and on the Thames ! 

One of the most notable exhibits in 
this department. was the collection of 
musical instruments exhibited by Mr. M. 
Steinert of New Haven, said to be the 
most valuable collection of the kind in 
the world, in which were harpsichords, 
clavichords, spinets, and possibly “ an 
instrument with ten strings.”” He must 
indeed be devoid of sentiment who could 
not be moved when in the presence of an 
instrument upon which Beethoven played 
his divine symphonies. 

We are compelled to confess, as we 
enter the portals of the Art Palace, that 
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in the domain of fine arts Connecticut is 
not conspicuous. Her people, as a rule, 
are more inclined to turn their attention 
toward matters cf practical nature. ‘The 
proverbial thrift of her average citizen 
would lead him to prefer owning the 
smooth meadow that adjoins his own, or 
a bond from which he could cut six per 
cent coupons, to a parlor full of Corots 
or Meissoniers. As elsewhere, however, 
there is here an appreciation of art that 
comes from culture, observation and 
study; and here and there the little 
utilitarian Commonwealth can point out 
gifted sons, and daughters too, whose 
brushes have put upon’canvas paintings 
of great worth and beauty. 

Of Connecticut exhibits in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts were six subjects in 
oil by Charles H. Davis of Mystic, 
all of them awarded medals; a por- 
trait of Mark Twain, by Charles Noel 
Flagg of Hartford ; two subjects from 
Prof. John F. Weir of the Yale. Art 
School ; aspring landscape by Henry 
C. White of Hartford; and about a 
dozen others by artists of reputation. 
There were of course relative de- 
grees of excellence among the works 
of artists at the World’s Fair; but 
mediocrity had no op- 
portunity even for en- 
trance ; only works of 
high merit had a 
chance to hang upon 
the walls of the Art 
Palace. 

Modest indeed, in 
comparison with the 
rich and marvellous 
exhibits from the 
great mining states of 
the West, was Con- 
necticut’s contribu- 
tion to the Depart- 
ment of Mines and 
Mining. Promises of 
collections from the 
Salisbury iron mines, 
from whose ore beds 
the best car wheels 
in the world are made, were un- 
filled. Cubes from the Canaan 


marble quarries, from which the 
the 


state’s most noted edifice, 
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EXHIBIT OF WATERBURY WATCH COMPANY. 


beautiful Capitol at Hartford, was buiit, 
were lacking, though they, too, were 
faithfully promised. Connecticut abounds 
in granite of almost every conceivable 
shade, and there were fine specimens 
sent from her best quarries, — from New 
London, Niantic, Hadlyme, Stony Creek, 
Sterling, Plymouth, and Norfolk. ‘The 
brownstone quarries of Portland and 
Cromwell also added attractiveness to 
the collection. 

In addition to these substantial speci- 
mens was a fine collection of minerals 
exhibited by Mr. S. L. Wilson of New 
Milford, all obtained from his own 
premises near that place. ‘The collec- 
tion included mammoth sheets of the 
clearest mica, immense crystals of garnet 
and beryl, in addition to which were 
upwards of a hundred exquisite cut gems, 
rivalling in beauty the richest topaz and 
diamond. At the close of the Fair it 
was the desire of Chief Skiff of this de- 
partment to obtain a specimen from each 
exhibit as souvenirs of the Exposition. 
His choice from that of Connecticut was 
a golden beryl gem from Mr. Wilson’s 
collection. 

The exhibit of Connecticut in the 
Department of Agriculture was made 


under the direction of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and was installed and 
maintained under the superintendence 
of Prof. C. S. Phelps, of the Storrs Agri- 
cultural School. ‘There was probably no 
other exhibit in this department that had 
so large and compiete a variety of corn 
as was shown by this state, though it was 
not displayed in the artistic manner 
common to the great agricultural states 
of the West. ‘The display of Connecti- 
cut grasses was also excellent, though 
less time and money were spent than in 
some instances which might be named, 
to make them attract the eye of the 
visitor by artistic effects. The most 
notable exhibit from Connecticut in this 
department was that of leaf tobacco, 
made under the direction of the New 
England ‘Tobacco Growers’ Association. 
The superiority of the “Connecticut 
leaf” has long been established, and 
choice samples were shown in a case 
designed for the purpose, by one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight individual growers, 
though the award was given only in the 
name of the association of which they 
are members. 

The pavilion in which the agricultural 
exhibit of the state was shown was 
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embellished by an arch bearing the 
legend, “Connecticut’s best crop — her 
sons and daughters.” 

Comparatively few visitors to the 
World’s Fair were cognizant of the con- 
test that was going on over in the live- 
stock section of the Exposition grounds, 
where the ninety-day test was made be- 
tween selected teams of milk, butter and 
cheese producers, —Jerseys, Ayrshires 
and Shorthorns. 


While the visitors were 
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sailing the lagoons, admiring the wide- 
spread panorama from the Ferris Wheel, 
or imbibing music or lager, in “ Old 
Vienna,”’ they little realized, we imagine, 
how these gilt-edged kine were straining 
and being strained for the golden prize 
that would bring fame to themselves and 
perhaps fortune to their owners. We 
have not at hand data showing the re- 
sults of the test between the respective 
breeds in this family contest; it is our 
wish simply to show Connecticut’s parti- 
cipation in the race for lacteal honors. In 
the Jersey team the only Connecticut repre- 
sentative was the “ Baroness of Argyle,” 
owned by Hon.C. Stevens Henry of Rock- 
ville. She was considered the best cow of 
her family in the state, and for the first forty 
days of the contest proved herself to be 
the best of the team, with a credited 
butter product of 91,),%; pounds, better 
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than 24% pounds per day. This marvel- 
lous butter maker would, doubtless, have 
maintained her position at the head of 
her class had she not been unduly affected 
by the excessive heat during the ordeal. 
“Blood will tell.”” The record of six 
generations, of which the “ Baroness”’ is 
the fifth, shows all to have produced up- 
wards of fourteen pounds of butter in 
seven days, while she herself has a record 
of 2,54, pounds per day for seven days. 

It must be that if the manufacturers of 
imitation butter, of whatever name, can 


find a market for their product in Con- 
necticut, it is not because her people do 
not know what real butter is. Eleven of 
Connecticut’s creameries and seven in- 
dividual butter makers entered the com- 
petition list in the Dairy Department at 
the Fair; and though the samples had 
to be transported a thousand miles before 
going to the judges’ test, the result 
showed that she stood second in the race, 
led under the wire by New Hampshire, 
and only by a nose at that. 

The ox is a patient animal and is sel- 
dom know to complain, whatever his 
treatment. But I cannot allow the 
record of the live-stock department to be 
closed without referring to Connecticut’s 
exhibit of work oxen. ‘This was the only 
state exhibiting in this class. Indeed, 
nowhere else in the world has there been 
so much care paid to the breeding of 
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oxen during the past fifty years. Devons 
are the favorites, not on account of their 
beauty solely, but as well for their intelli- 
gence, their excellence as brisk roadsters, 
and their enduring qualities at the plough. 
Of the four yokes entered, all were 
awarded cash prizes as well as medals, 
the first prize being taken by Hon. David 
Strong of Winsted. Of his pair Chief 
Buchanan remarked that he _ believed 
them to be “the finest yoke of oxen in 
the world.” 

In the Department of Electricity there 
were but few exhibits from Connecticut. 
The principal ones were made by the 
Kddy Electric Company of Windsor, 
a comparatively recent establishment, 
whose claims upon the attention of the 
electrical world are pretty sure to be 
-more fully recognized as time goes on. 
The inventive genius which is always so 
active in Connecticut can best be noted 
by examination of the weekly Patent 
Office reports, in which She will be found 
to carry off a large percentage of the 
prizes. Were it possible to truce to their 
source the notable improvements in elec- 
trical mechanism and ideas during the 
past few years, they would probably be 
found to have originated largely in the 
inventive faculties of Connecticut brains, 


laborer, to whom should be given the 
principal credit, as his biographers have 
established, for the practical working of 
the modern telegraph. ‘The dot and 
dash of its alphabet, as devised by him, 
have remained unchanged through ail the 
years since he first gave it to the world. 
His name merits a place here, from the 
fact that his ancestors were Connecticut 
Yankees. 

We should be ungracious, indeed, did 
we fail to refer to the exhibits of Con- 
necticut women at the Fair. ‘They were 
not numerous, but without exception 
were meritorious. ‘That of the highest 
order was the decorative treatment of the 
Connecticut room in the Woman’s Build- 
ing, by Miss Elizabeth Lb. Sheldon of 
New Haven, for which she was awarded 
a medal. Another exhibit of unusual 
excellence was made by Mrs. Isabel H. 
Butler of Bridgeport, — reproductions 
on the sewing machine of hand art 
needlework, — which was also given an 
award. Besides these were a dozen or 
more exhibits of handiwork, all of them 
choice specimens, else they could not 
have passed the rigid ordeal of examina- 
tion to which they were subjected. Had 
men been judges of the selection of offer- 
ings for exhibit in the Woman’s Build- 
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which are always on the alert to improve 
whatever comes within the range of their 
observation. 

The Electricity Building bore con- 
spicuously, in connection with that of 
Morse, the name of Alfred Vail, his co- 


ing, the case might have been different ; 
they would very likely have opened 
wide the door rather than subject them- 
selves to possible charges of favoritism. 
But women sat in judgment upon exhibits 
for which space was desired by their 
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sisters, and the criterion they established 
and maintained was genuine merit. The 
belief that a woman’s judgment upon 
those of her own sex is severer than 
would be that of men may be erroneous ; 
but no applicant for space in the Woman’s 
Building was granted it, we are certain, 
unless her offering was fully up to the re- 
quired standard. 

To the Forestry Department Connec- 
ticut sent a collective exhibit of one hun- 
dred and four varieties of her woods. 
The specimens were mainly of small di- 
mensions, and the collection was designed 
to be a chapter in natural history rather 
than a feature of commercial character. 

The only Connecticut exhibit in the 
Department of Ethnology was Prof. F. 
W. Putnam, its scholarly chief, — a lin- 
eal descendant of Gen. Israel Putnam, 
Connecticut’s most illustrious soldier of 
the Revolution, — whose portrait hung in 
the main hall of the State Building. Prof. 
Putnam merited diploma and medal for 
the marvellous collection in his wonderful 
realm, in which was opportunity for 
greater range of study than in any of the 
more pretentious departments. 

In the Fisheries Department Connec- 
ticut had but one exhibit, that of fishing 
rods, made by the Horton Manufacturing 
Company of Bristol. The temptation to 
diverge from the path of truth is so inde- 


finably strong when one is within pisca- 
torial environment, that we hasten from 
it lest we flounder in the deep waters 
of extravagant expression ere we are 
aware. 

The home of Connecticut visitors 
while at the World’s Fair has been re- 
served as the final feature of this inade- 
quate sketch. In its architecture and 
interior furnishing the Connecticut Build- 
ing was designed to represent a type not 
uncommon in this state in colonial days, 
though it was patterned after no existing 
model. The plan was chosen from among 
several which were offered in competition 
with it, as being best suited for the use 
required of it. Its architect was Mr. W. 
R. Briggs of Bridgeport. Its dominant 
interior feature was a spacious main hall, 
twenty-one feet in width, with ample en- 
trances to parlors on one side and dining- 
room on the other. A broad staircase at 
the rear led to the second story, being 
divided into two narrower flights from a 
broad landing. ‘The main feature of the 
upper hall was the open well of about 
twelve feet in width, which was _ sur- 
rounded by a substantial railing. This 
gave to the central portion of the edifice 
spaciousness which was much com- 
mended by visitors. The parlors and 
dining-room were supplied mainly with 
antique furniture loaned from Connecti- 
cut homesteads, in which it had been the 
highly prized inheritance from genera- 
tions long passed. In the parlors were 
straight-backed chairs on which sstrait- 
laced people of a former century must 
have sat with little comfort. In the rear 
parlor was an old-time writing-desk well 
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supplied with pigeon-holes and drawers, 
where, in other days, possibly some dig- 
nified squire kept copies of his decisions 
in lawsuits between John Doe vs. Richard 
Roe e¢a/. ‘The fireplace in the rear 
parlor had an interesting setting, —a 
mantel brought from Connecticut, loaned 
by Donald G. Mitchell, possibly one in 
front of which he sat in his younger days 
when his brain was filled with the “ Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor.”’ 

The walls of the two parlors were 
draped with silk tapestry of colonial pat- 
tern, a gift from the Cheney Brothers. 


with counterpanes wrought in colonial 
days by hands which long, long since 
rested from their labors. Here and there 
in the upper hall were upright showcases, 
in which were securely kept under lock 
and key, to shield them from souvenir 
kleptomaniacs, many curios of the days 
of knee buckles, powdered wigs and 
fancifully figured wedding slippers, the 
latter with heels of about the same height 
and pattern as the “French heels” of 
our own day. ‘The only musical instru- 
ment with which the building was pro- 
vided was a four-octave spinet made in 
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of South Manchester. Corner cup- 
boards, genuine antiques from ancient 
Connecticut homes, were transported to 
Jackson Park, and neatly fitted in corners 
of the dining-room; and behind their 
small-paned windows were beheld quaint 
pottery of the olden time, while on a 
high shelf running nearly around the 
room reposed tableware of a bygone age 
in great variety. 

Two of the chambers on the second 
floor were furnished (for exhibition only) 
with high-post bedsteads with canopies, 
and the high feather beds were covered 


London two hundred and fifty years ago, 
loaned from the collection of M. Steinert 
of New Haven, elsewhere referred to. 
Its day of usefulness had passed, except 
as a curio, but it was in good harmony 
with the accompanying furniture. 

The spacious veranda which partly sur- 
rounded the first- story, and the balcony 
on the second story, were well supplied 
with easy-chairs, in which Connecticut 
visitors were to be found at all hours, 
resting after the tiresome ordeal of sight- 
seeing, reading letters from home, or 
perusing piles of Connecticut newspapers, 
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with which the reading-room was well 
supplied. There was but little about 
the building indicating elegance, and 
visitors soon discovered that the design 
of the architect had been well carried 
out, — to make the Connecticut Building 
a comfortable and homelike resort, where 
they could indulge a homelike feeling. 
No other state was better typified by its 
building than this, and it will gratify 
most of the twenty-six thousand Con- 
necticut visitors to the Fair to know 
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that it is now being re-erected, piece by 
piece, on a charming site near New 
Haven, overlooking its harbor and Long 
Island Sound, where it will be maintained 
as a historic relic, — thanks to the Hon. 
James D. Dewell and other enterprising 
members of the Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution of that city. 

Whatever credit may be due to Con- 
necticut for her part in this memorable 
Exposition belongs mainly to the efficient 
Board of Managers, state and national, 
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upon whom was conferred the authority 
of expending the state’s appropriation of 
$70,000; and the equally efficient lady 
managers, who proved to be their service- 
able handmaids. ‘The former were safe, 
conservative and 
wise guardians of 
the trust imposed 
upon them; in 
evidence of 
which we only 
need remark that 
upon the comple- 
tion of the off- 
cial report of the 
Executive Com- 
missioner, which 
will be the last 
item in the ex- 
pense account, 
Treasurer Day 
will be able to re- 
turn to the. state 
treasury several thousand dollars of the 
appropriation voted by the Legislature. 
‘To the Board of Lady Managers un- 
measured commendation rightfully be- 
longs for the interest they manifested in 
the task to which they applied themselves 
with enthusiastic zeal,— that of gather- 
ing from every corner of the Common- 
wealth articles required for the proper 
embellishment of the State Building. 
Especially do the people of Connecticut 
owe a debt of gratitude to the efficient 
president of the Board, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Knight of Lakeville, and to the chairman 
of the House Furnishing Committee, Mrs. 
P. H. Ingalls of Hartford, and her co- 


workers, Mrs. Franklin Farrel of Ansonia, 
and Miss Lucy P. Trowbridge of New 
Haven, for the many wearisome days they 
spent in their labor of love. 

That such a marvellous creation as the 
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World’s Fair of 1893 should be com- 
pelled to yield to the inexorable demand 
and be turned over to the hand of the 
destroyer, after such a short life, seems 
one of the saddest tales that tongue can 
tell. It is not probable that its equal 
will ever be seen on earth by those who 
were fortunate enough to see this. ‘The 
camera has caught, and printing presses 
are fast multiplying pictures of many 
of its attractive features; yet they are 
but “ half-tones,” and although they give 
fair delineation of the wonderful scenes 
there beheld, how far short do they fall 
of the pictures in which was the real 
life ! 
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By £. C. Plummer. 
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THE MODEL OF 


NE of the most interesting relics 
C) brought to light during the work 
of collecting Maine’s marine ex- 
hibit for the World’s Fair was the model 
of the privateer “ Dash,” a craft that 
never found her superior in speed, though 
so long chased by the best ships in the 
British navy, took many valuable prizes, 
maintained her position upon the sea 
through the War of 1812, and only suc- 
cumbed to the element upon which she 
had won her triumphs, going down amidst 
the fury of a winter’s gale. Vessels of 
this character have often been pictured ; 
they have been a favorite with the novel- 
ist; yet the record of this little craft, as 
her papers remain to show, was one which 
even fancy has not improved upon. 
The “ Ariel” of Cooper was not the equal 
of this Maine craft. 

The * Dash” was unique even in her 
inception. At that time the modern plan 
of draughting vessels was practically un- 
known, and the solid model of to-day was 
not dreamed of. The prevailing prac- 
tice was simply to lay a keel, set up at 
either end a stem and stern post, and fill 
in between with frames, shaping the hull 
“by the eye,” as the work progressed. 
Of course the results of this sort of build- 
ing were not always satisfactory, the two 
sides of the vessel being seldom of exactly 
the same shape, so that a craft would fre- 
quently sail faster on one tack than she 
would on the other; but it was years be- 
fore a more exact plan was adopted. 
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However, the builders of the “ Dash” 
wanted a craft that could show the high- 
est type of speed. They realized that in 
the service for which she was designed 
such a vessel must.be either a “ flyer” or 
a failure; and they began work accord- 
ingly. Being experienced shipwrights 
as well as shipowners, they were able to 
call practical knowledge to their assist- 
ance in the solution of this problem; and 
the first ship’s model that the state of 
Maine ever knew was -the result. It was 
very unlike the solid models of to-day. 
Upon a back-board, pieces of wood, cut 
to represent halves of frames, were nailed, 
rib-bands of wood were tacked upon them,. 
and thus the skeleton of one half of a ves- 
sel was made. By repeated trimmings. 
and cuttings, the lines of the hull were 
perfected, until what seemed to be the 
required shape for speed had been se- 
cured, and then the keel was laid. 

The men who ventured upon the con- 
struction of this craft were John and 
Seward Porter, merchants doing business 
in Portland; and the vessel was built 
in their yard at Porter’s Landing, their 
old home. -Only a few rotten piles of 
the wharf from which the “ Dash” was 
launched now remain; the yard where 
so many fine vessels were built has long 
since been overrun by grass; but this 
model has been carefully preserved as 
an heirloom, and is now in the posses- 
sion of the namesake of one of those: 
builders. 
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Especially is this model interesting to 
the marine architect of to-day from the 
fact that it is an unanswerable refutation 
of the claim, so often made, that the sharp 
floor-lines of the modern yacht are things 
of recent origin. ‘This model, made in 
1812, but for its almost perpendicular 
sternpost, might easily be mistaken for 
one of the Burgess class, the bow being 
sharp and thin, the run beginning amid- 
ships, and all the floor timbers of an 
angle much sharper than those of any 
merchant craft of to-day. All her lines 
are very suggestive of those famous Bos- 
ton clippers that led the world in the 
fifties. 

This “ Dash”’ was not, however, ori- 
ginally designed for a privateer ; she was 
merely a natural product of the times. 
For years both English and French ves- 
sels had troubled the Americans; and 
when the embargo was ordered, no ordi- 
nary craft could venture to sea with any 
prospect of success. ‘Therefore it was 
that ships lay dismantled at the wharves 
or swung idly in the stream, warehouses 
went uncared for, and the merchant ma- 
rine of the United States was literally 
paralyzed. ‘Then it was that some ven- 
turesome men possessed themselves of 
fleet craft and, defying danger, made 
immense profits out of risky voyages, — 
West India products selling at exorbitant 
prices. So, when war was formally de- 
clared, the Porters built this craft to run 
the gantlet of English war ships between 
Cuba and Portland, much as the block- 
ade runners operated during the Rebel- 
lion. 

The risk which these vessels ran at 
that time can be the better appreciated 
when it is remembered that the United 
States was then practically without a 
navy, but five craft that could be rightly 
classed as fighting ships being then in 
existence, while England had more than 
eighty vessels regularly cruising in these 
waters, and during the war sometimes 
showed more than one hundred sail in 
the North Atlantic. But the superiority 
of the American ship over those of for- 
eign build, and the unequalled skill of 
the American sailor, had even then been 
demonstrated ; and Yankee confidence 
felt fully equal to the emergency. 


The “ Dash” was completed in 1813, 
and rigged as a topsail schooner, —a 
favorite style in those days, but one that 
is never seen now. Her home port was 
Portland, and there she fitted for sea. 
She first slipped down to San Domingo, 
unobserved, disposed of a cargo at good 
prices, loaded with coffee, and was well 
on her way home, when she was sighted 
by a British man-of-war, which sent a 
cannon-ball invitation for her to come 
about and await the pleasure of his Maj- 
esty’s representative. But Capt. Kel- 
leran, an officer well known in his day, 
was In command, and he would not en- 
tertain the idea of losing his hand- 
some vessel on her maiden trip; so he 
simply piled on the canvas, pitched over- 
board enough of his cargo to let his little 
schooner take her racing form, and per- 
mitted the Englishman to slowly fade 
away in the distance, though the fore- 
mast was badly sprung and nearly taken 
out of the “ Dash ”’ by the strain. 

So she returned to Portland in safety, 
having proved herself an excellent sailer. 
But her master had seen that by altering 
her sail plan she could be made to give 
even a better account of herself. So the 
injured foremast was removed, a heavier 
spar put in its place, and square sails 
added, making the “ Dash” an hermaph- 
rodite brig. A tremendous spread of 
light sails was given her, and then, like 
many of the modern Gloucester fisher- 
men, she was ready to “ tackle” anything 
that came in her way. 

One of the disadvantages under which 
the “ Dash”’ labored, like most American 
vessels of those days, was lack of sheath- 
ing, — copper being very costly ; thus the 
unprotected bottoms became foul very 
quickly, while the British cruisers, being 
metalled, were always in racing trim. 
But the Yankee avoided this handicap, 
in a measure, by giving his craft a coat- 
ing of tallow and soap before starting 
out on a voyage (just as yachts are 
black-leaded nowadays); and though 
this mixture soon wore away, it was good 
while it lasted—and both soap and 
tallow were cheap. 

Having been thus prepared, the “ Dash” 
started out once more, was chased by 
English war vessels, one of them a 
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seventy-four-gun ship, sailed away from 
them as usual, and landed her cargo in 
good order; though in the pinch of one 
of the races she had to sacrifice her two 
bow guns and part of her deck load, to 
get into the necessary flying trim. but as 
coffee was then selling at one dollar per 
pound, the profits from this voyage were 
highly satisfactory. 

So far the mission of the “ Dash” had 
been a peaceful one ; she had only asked 
to be left alone. But now had come 
the days when the American sailor was 
winning his laurels upon the sea; the 
fighting fever was upon the people, and 
a new captain was appointed to the com- 


‘The first thing she ran into, however, 
was a big man-of-war; and as that was 
not the kind of game she was seeking, 
she resorted to her old trick of fast sail- 
ing, and quickly dropped the unpleasant 
fellow below the horizon. Shortly after 
she was approached by a cruiser of more 
nearly her own. size, showed fight, won a 
victory, and carried a valuable cargo to 
port. ‘Then came a record for prizes. 
She encountered the armed ship “ Lace- 
demonian,” and captured her, together 
with the American sloop which she was 
carrying off in triumph. A little later 
she was chased by a frigate and a 
schooner, outsailed the frigate, drew the 
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mand. It had been practically decided 
that it was more profitable, expeditious 
and satisfactory to take cargoes out of 
the enemy’s ships than to purchase them 
in ports; and so the little vessel was 
fitted out as a first-class privateer. ‘Those 
small broadside guns, which she had been 
carrying for her own protection, were re- 
moved, and two eighteen pounders taken 
instead, the “long Tom”’ of “ thirty-two,”’ 
which was mounted amidships, being re- 
tained. A larger crew was shipped, and 
the brig started out, not exactly looking 
for trouble, but determined to do less 
running in the future and take charge of 
the first British merchantman sighted. 


schooner away from the protection of the 
big one, whipped her soundly, and went 
on her way rejoicing. Her captain at 
this time was a young man whose merits 
President Lincoln subsequently recog- 
nized by making him inspector of cus- 
toms at Portland, — Capt. William Cam- 
mett, a thorough sailor and a man who 
never saw the Union Jack but he felt a 
desire to fight. 

The “Dash” pursued her successful 
career, taking cargoes out of English 
vessels when she could find them, buying 
them in port when she could not, and 
taking many prizes, until she had made 
herself a terror to the British merchant 
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marine, the pride of Portland, and the 
object of a most emphatic hatred on the 
part of the British man-of-war’s man, 
who could no more catch her than he 
could net the will-o’-the-wisp. Finally 
she was put under the command of Capt. 
John Porter, a young brother of the 
owners, then but twenty-four years of 
age, but a youth who had already made 
a record on the quarter deck. He signal- 
ized his promotion to this fleet craft by 
making two captures within a week from 
the time he left port, retook the American 
privateer “ Armistice,’ which had just 
fallen a prey to the English frigate 
“ Pactolus,” a few days later added two 
brigs and a sloop to the list, and then 
came home to refit, having been absent 
less than three months and sent home 
six prizes to prove that the time had not 
been wasted. 

Under Porter’s command the “ Dash” 
reached the zenith of her glory. She 
could show a record unsurpassed by any 
of America’s privateers. She had never 
known a reverse, had never attacked a 
vessel in vain, had never been injured by 
an enemy’s shot, and it was claimed that 
her equal in speed did not exist. ‘Thus 
it was that young men came ‘9 compete 
for the privilege of entering her crew. It 
was esteemed a high honor to be pointed 
out as belonging to the “ Dash”’; it was 
equivalent to saying that “here was an 
unusually fine man; and the sons of the 
leading families in Portland and sur- 
rounding towns made up her force. 

Such had been her history and such 
was her condition when she started on 
that last and fatal cruise. It was the 
middle of January, 1815. Unconscious 
of the fact that a treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain had 
already been signed, the crew of the 
‘Dash ”’ were impatient to be away after 
more glory —and prize money. ‘The light 
canvas was crowded upon the tall, taper- 
ing masts, and, ready for sea, the rakish 
craft was dashing up and down the 
harbor waiting for the coming of the 
captain, who alone of the ship’s company 
was not on board. 

Meanwhile their commander was bid- 
ding farewell to his young wife. Wedded 
but a few months, it seemed as if some 


instinct told them they should not part,— 
that this would be their last meeting ; for 
the signal gun had called him, but still 
he would not heed its summons. He 
lingered until a second gun told him that 
he must obey the call, when he hurried 
away to the landing. What little more is 
known of the “Dash” is told by the 
crew of the “ Champlain,” a new priva- 
teer, which had waited in the harbor to 
try her speed against that of the Portland 
champion on an outward cruise. Leav- 
ing the harbor together, they took a 
southerly course. Gradually the “ Dash’”’ 
drew away to the front, and at the close 
of the next day was far in the lead. 
‘Then a gale came on, and the last seen 
of the “ Dash’ she was shooting away 
into the driving clouds of snow which soon 
hid her from sight. Fearing the Georges 
shoals, the master of the “ Champlain” 
altered his course, and came out of the 
gale in safety; but nothing more was 
ever heard from the “ Dash.” Probably 
Capt. Porter, with the crude appliances 
of those days, failed to correctly estimate 
his speed, and was upon the shoals before 
he suspected his danger. All who have 
seen those miles of breakers hurrying 
over these “rapids of the sea” can 
understand why sailors fear them so. 
For months, and even years, those whose 
loved ones had gone out in that longed- 
for vessel refused to believe them lost. 
The heart would not have its cherished 
image numbered with the dead. But 
year followed year with never a word for 
hope. The step of those who for so 
many long months had climbed to the 
high observatory, to ask if any news had 
come, grew less frequent upon the stair ; 
the cheering thought that some time at 
least one of the crew must come back to 
tell the vessel’s fate deserted the sorrow- 
ing heart, and mothers came to know that 
their sons were dead. Never a piece of 
wreckage reached the shore. No floating 
spar nor splintered boat ever appeared to 
offer its mute testimony. ‘The vessel had 
as completely disappeared as if she had 
been one of her own cannon-balls dropped 
into the sea, and only these time-stained 
records of her successful voyages remain, 
with this ancient model, as mementos 
of this famous Yankee privateer. 
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By Wiliam Clarke. 


“Hell is a city very much like 

London.” My own acquaintance 
with the fermer place is not extensive 
enough to warrant me in expressing any 
decided opinion as to the truth of this 
comparison ; but I am inclined from my 
knowledge of London to think that the 
comparison must be unfair to hell. For 
one can go to large areas of modern 
London in which happiness is _ little 
known and in which the strongest desire 
of the people is for a bath in the waters 
of Lethe, where they may forget their 
wretchedness. The benevolent British 
government provides the waters of Lethe 
in great quantity throughout London ; 
the liquid, however, is administered in- 
ternally, and it is called gin. 

We must remember that the problem 
of great cities and their misery is, for our 
purposes, quite modern. It is true that 
great flourishing cities spread themselves 
around the Mediterranean in the later 
Roman Empire. How large they really 
were we do not know. Gibbon is in- 
clined to put the population of Rome at 
three quarters of a million ; but a modern 
French scholar believes that it was not 
less than five millions, or equal to the 
London of to-day. But it may any way 
be roughly said that, after the irruption 
of the barbarians into the Roman Em- 
pire there were no great cities in our 
sense of the word till the beginning of 
the present century. When the Conti- 
nental Congress was sitting, New York, 
Philadelphia and _ Boston were but 
country towns. Even Paris, the first of 
cities at that time, had but half a million 
of people at the Revolution; Berlin was 
a small, ugly place ; and St. Petersburg as 
raw as any “ booming” town in Texas. 
London itself was but a pygmy compared 
with what it is now. In “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” which deals with the Gordon 
riots of 1780, Dickens represents Clerk- 
enwell as a sort of pleasant village with a 
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poet Shelley observed that 


real well and country gardens. Now it 
is a foul, dreary, monotonous district in 
the very black heart of modern [ondon. 
As late as 1848 the Chartists selected 
Kennington Common for their demon- 
stration, as being away from London 
crowds. The Common has long since 
been transformed into a little park where, 
on bank holidays, you can scarcely see 
the grass for the swarming children; and 
all round is a huge network of streets and 
lanes. A still more striking instance of 
the invasion of bricks and mortar was 
pointed out to me by a fellow-journalist 
on the occasion of Cardinal Manning’s 
death. The Cardinal was buried in Ken- 
sal Green Cemetery, where he had himself 
officiated twenty-seven years before at 
the funeral of Cardinal Wiseman. On 
that occasion he had spoken of carrying 
Wiseman’s remains away from “ this wild 
multitude of men” to a peaceful spot. 
‘To-day Kensal Green is a crowded dis- 
trict, and in the cemetery you hear on 
one side the shrieks of engines, and on 
the other the jingling of street-car bells 
all day long. 

Americans are apt to think of London 
as ancient; but take away about half a 
dozen individual buildings and a few 
streets here and there (¢. g., in West- 
minster or about Smithfield) and it is 
no more ancient than Chicago. It is not 
a city proper, but a huge wilderness of 
perhaps the most ugly houses in the 
world, nineteen out of twenty of which have 
been built since the century began. 
Hence the curious anachronisms in the 
names of London streets. You go to 
Clerkenwell Green and find, instead of a 
green, a hideous dirty paved square, 
where little knots of people gather on 
Sunday nights to denounce landlords, 
capitalists, the queen, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other objectionable per- 
sons. The “ Angel’’ at Islington was a 
country tavern early in the century, now 
it is perhaps the busiest centre of street- 
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car traffic in London. Bow Common 
reminds you ‘so far as its name goes of 
geese and ducks waddling about over its 
expanse ; you go there and you find big 
sprawling match factories and thousands 
of dirty little houses all alike in their 
hideous monotony. Moorfields contains 
no fields at all, but two huge railway 
termini and large warehouses for the stor- 
age of freight. Edgware Road, along 
which Goldsmith drove in a post chaise 
to the then rural village of Edgware, is 
now no road at all, but a noisy street of 
shops, the very quintessence of Cockney- 
ism. Leicester Square, which was an un- 
enclosed field in the time of George IIL., 
where duels were fought, is now filled 
with French restaurants, London’s two 
biggest variety theatres and _ hospitals, 
and is, along with the Strand, one of the 
chief centres of European blackguardism. 
Only old people who have lived in Lon- 
don all their lives can realize the change. 
At the beginning of the century you had 
a comparatively small city with a few 
outlying’ suburbs to which prosperous 
tradesmen repaired, with country roads 
and little streams. ‘The suburbs have 
become main streets, the country roads 
have been converted into prolonged 
rows of what William Morris calls “ black- 
guardly villas,” and the little streams 
have disappeared. You have, in short, 
modern London. 

I dwell upon the suddenness of this 
change in order to insist upon the abso- 
lute modernness of the city problem. It 
is said, “ Oh, the poor have always been, 
and will always be.” But the problem of 
a place like London .is absolutely new, 
and the questions it suggests have arisen 
almost in our own time. You hear peo- 
ple discuss the question as to whether 
London is better than it was. It is a 
futile discussion. You can only compare 
things that are 7” pari materia; and the 
London of Pitt’s time can no more be 
compared with the London of to-day 
than can the Paris of the National Con- 
vention with the Paris of 1893. You 
have an essentially new phenomenon. 
To what causes is it due? Briefly, to 
these: the decline of agricultural Eng- 
land and the invasion of London by 
swarming masses of country people ; the 


expansion of British trade and particu- 
larly of British shipping, which has given 
to London its largest single industry or 
group of industries; the very bad ten- 
dency, as I think, towards extreme cen- 
tralization, which, it is to be hoped, Home 
Rule will check, so that Dublin and 
Edinburgh may be again intellectual and 
political centres instead of the dead-alive 
places they are; the relative decline of 
Paris as a centre of fashion and wealth 
since the Franco-German War, Lon- 
don to some extent taking its place; the 
growth of the railway system, and other 
subsidiary causes. ‘There is also the 
great twofold modern passion for money- 
making and for amusement, and there is 
the necessity for the literary and quasi- 
literary class to be in the great centre of 
journalism and making of books. When 
I say that there are some fifteen thousand 
people in London engaged in writing in 
some shape or form, it will be seen how 
immense is what may be called the intel- 
lectual, as apart from the industrial at- 
traction of London. ‘The result of this 
‘is that London now practically extends to 
Watford on the north, twenty miles away 
to Redhill, a similar distance in the south, 
to ‘Tilbury, nearly as far in the east, and to 
Maidenhead (in the summer when the 
river is crowded), more than twenty 
miles tothe west. If the process goes on, 
we shall live to see London and Brighton 
connected by houses all the way, and 
possibly continuous buildings from L.on- 
don to Birmingham. A glorious pros- 
pect for the speculative builder, for 
the landlords, and for the pestilent per- 
sons who cover the whole country with 
their advertisements of pills and soap and 
mustard! But whata future vision for 
the artist and for the children of Eng- 
land, who already, in many districts, 
never come in contact with nature, and 
who, in the England of the future, unless 
the present tendencies are checked, will 
know and care nothing about the charm 
of the green meadow bathed in sunlight 
or the wild heath with its golden gorse 
and purple heather and solemn pines, or 
the desolate shore by the resounding sea. 

But will the present tendencies con- 
tinue? Without dogmatizing, I think not. 
The shallow leaders of free-trade Man- 
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chesterism held that England was to be 
the workshop of the world, other coun- 
tries sending their fruits, grains and vege- 
tables, and receiving back English cots, 
hats, shirts, shoes, steam engines, etc. 
A nice little theory, — but it didn’t work. 
Other countries had coal and iron, and 
were able to manufacture as well as Eng- 
land ; and now England is hard pressed 
in the race, and is already beaten in some 
departments. ‘The result in England is, 
that, spite of low prices, English ware- 
houses have been crammed with things 
that could not be got rid of, for which 
there was no market. ‘The recent great 
cotton lockout in Lancashire, which 
lasted there three months, was solely due 
to overstocked mills and warehouses. 
Thus the turn in the industrial tide has 
come, and this will affect London in due 
time. Another cause which will hamper 
the growth of London is the struggle be- 
tween labor and capital and the demands 
of labor. London has been the centre 
of the newer trade-union movement, 7. ¢., 
the movement among the so-called un- 
skilled. ‘They have run wages up in some 
industries to a point higher than in pro- 
vincial towns. ‘The result has been that 
in numbers of big contracts recently the 
contracts of country firms have been ac- 
cepted ; these firms bring their own work- 
men, and so oust the London men. Con- 
sequently, provincial firms are likely to 
grow and London firms to decline, —a 
very good result, as I think. In the next 
place, London has no bed of coal or iron 
near, and so it cannot compete in num- 
bers of industries with towns in other 
parts of England. As a result, shipbuild- 
ing has almost ceased on the Thames ; 
such a firm as Samudas, in Poplar, which 
used to employ five thousand persons, 
being now closed and in the market. I 
am sorry to say that there are reports of 
good coal being found within sixty miles 
of London. If true, the pretty Kent 
and Sussex country would be converted 
into heaps of cinders, yawning coal pits, 
and a general scene of black ruin and 
desolation, and Londoners would be two- 
fold more the children of hell than they 
were before. But let us hope that the 
people who are boring for coal there will 
fall down their own pits or be choked in 


them, and that the sufferings they propose 
to inflict will be averted. 

But an even more important prevent- 
ive of the future growth of London is its 
relative decline as a port. Every one has 
heard of the dock strike of 1889, the first 
great effort of organized unskilled labor. 
It would never have succeeded had the 
London docks been in a good condition. 
But they are nearly all bankrupt; and 
advantage was taken of a rising market 
to force the dock-owners’ hands. ‘The 
bankruptcy of the docks and relative de- 
cline of London port are in the main due 
to a notable event, the making of the 
Suez Canal. Before that time London 
was the great emporium of Oriental pro- 
duce, Which was sent via the Cape, and 
was distributed from London. But the 
Suez Canal brought about the overland 
route from India, China, Australia and 
the Malay Archipelago to Europe, with 
the result that cargo is now discharged at 
a dozen ports which have grown during 
the last generation. Odessa has become 
a great and splendid city ; Antwerp, which 
connects direct with the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic by the Gotthard Railway, 
has become the third port in [Europe ; 
Barcelona has enormously expanded, as 
has Trieste ; and Genoa has revived from 
her long quiescence; Hamburg, Mar- 
seilles and Havre have all gained. Lon- 
don has lost. A friend of mine tells me 
that when he first came to London you 
could scarcely get along Mincing Lane 
(the centre of the Oriental trade) in the 
busy part of the day; now it is a com- 
paratively quiet thoroughfare. It 1s 
worth noting that Palmerston, impostor as 
he was in many respects, saw what the 
effect of the Suez Canal must be, and did 
his best to thwart M. de Lesseps and the 
French government. ‘The shares held by 
the British government in the canal, and 
the risks involved in holding Egypt against 
the wishes of her people, and in violation 
of the plainest principles of international 
law, are a poor compensation for the 
economic loss which the canal caused to 
London. 

There is one other fact concerning the 
port of London. If one reads the novels 
of Thackeray and Dickens and finds any 
of their characters making a Continental 
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tour, one invariably learns that their 
steamer sails from London. ‘To-day this 
is not the case. ‘The only boats that go 
to the Continent from London are those 
of the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. lBut,on the other hand, think of 
the huge fleet of steamers sailing from 
other ports,— from Hull, Dover, Folke- 
stone, Grimsby, Newhaven, Parkeston, 
Newcastle, Southampton, Leith, Queen- 
borough,—employing thousands of persons 
and diverting traffic from London. ‘The 
same is true of steamers to other conti- 
nents. How many passengers in a year 
travel to America from the port of Lon- 
don? Liverpool and Southampton take 
nearly all. People who want to travel 
quickly to India go overland to Brindisi ; 
those who travel to South Africa go to 
Southampton or to Dartmouth; and for 
South America, to Southampton. I dwell 
on these facts to show how inevita- 
ble is the decline of the port of London ; 
and it must be remembered that the port 
provides London with by far its greatest 
group of industries. 

Now of course it will be asked if this 
decline is going on, whether it is not being 
acutely felt. ‘The answer is, yes. I have 
myself investigated the conditions of large 
districts in London, and my own feeling, 
as a result of that investigation, was 
expressed by one of the persons whom | 
interviewed: “ Itis a marvel to me how 
tens of thousands of them live at all.” 
Let me give a few facts which, as Burns 
has it, are “chiels that winna ding and 
downa be disputed.” London contains, 
roughly, 120 square miles and about 
600,000 inhabited houses. In the _ be- 
ginning of the century it had only 136,000 
houses. ‘The population is a little under 
5,000,000. As regards means of living, 
how is this population distributed? Here 
| must take the figures of Mr. Charles 
sooth, whose great work on London is 
now the text-book for all students of social 
life in the British capital. In East Lon- 
don Mr. Booth found that thirty-one and 
three fourths per cent or nearly one third 
of the population were in a state of pov- 
erty, 7. ¢., their earnings were under $5.25 
per week, which Mr. Booth takes to be 
the minimum on which a family can live 
in London; and of these twenty and 


three fourths per cent were either loafers 
and semi-criminals or casual and inter- 
mittent workers. ‘lhe largest section in 
East London, comprising forty-two and 
one fourth per cent, though in regular 
employment, never earn more than $7.50 
per week. ‘lhe higher class wage-earners 
only number thirteen and one half. per 
cent of the population of East London. 
Mr. Booth’s second volume, covering the 
whole of London, with the very useful 
colored maps, shows thirty and seven 
tenths per cent of the entire population 
in poverty. He found that South London 
was, in some parts, worse than East Lon- 
don; the Southark district, ¢. g., by 
the river-side, where Shakespeare’s Globe 
Theatre once stood, yielding sixty-seven 
and nine tenths per cent of poverty, 7. ¢., 
two persons out of every three, while 
Greenwich yields sixty-five and two tenths 
per cent of poverty. ‘The Whitechapel 
murder district, on the other hand, yields 
forty-nine and one tenth per cent, and 
the Hoxton murder district forty-eight 
and four tenths per cent. A small area 
in West London, not far from very fash- 
ionable districts, enjoys the distinction of 
being the very worst district in all Lon- 
don. 

When we investigate still further, we 
find that the darkness is not lifted. In 
1887, out of 82,545 deaths in London, 
9,399 were in workhouses, 7,201 in hos- 
pitals, and 400 in lunatic asylums. ‘Thus 
showing that one out of every five per- 
sons will infallibly die in one or other of 
these institutions. On the rst of Janu- 
ary, 1888, 117,139 persons in London 
were in receipt of pauper relief; but to 
obtain the actual number of individuals 
who really get relief throughout the year, 
statisticians estimate that we must multi- 
ply the daily number by three or three 
and a half, which gives us one person in 
eleven as being a pauper, and of the 
distinctly wage-earning class one in nine. 
But the official figures by no means rep- 
resent the real pauperism. For the first 
fact that strikes the investigator into the 
condition of the poor is the horror most 
of them have of applying for public re- 
lief. “The people will starve rather,”’ is 
what Catholic priests and Methodist min- 
isters have told me over and over again. 
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Ihold with the late Cardinal Manning 
that a starving man _ has a right to take 
bread wherever he can find it, and there- 
fore I regard this unwillingness to accept 
public relief as, in itself, absurd. It is 
the degrading conditions that are at- 
tached to the receipt of relief in England 
that make it seem odious. ‘The home is 
broken up, husband and wife are sepa- 
rated, and the receipt of relief disqualifies 
for the suffrage. It is distinctly better in 
“ merry England’ to-day to have done 
your six months in prison than to have 
been for the same time an inmate of a 
workhouse. 

I have merely introduced some statis- 
tics for the purpose of showing what 
the economic condition of the London 
people, as a whole, is, and I could pro- 
duce piles of statistics, were that neces- 
sary. But my object is to give some 
idea of the actual life of the London 
working classes as I know it. London 
has no huge staple industries like the 
large industrial towns of Nothern Eng- 
land. It has a number of small indus- 
tries, involving casual labor and perma- 
nent lack of employment for large 
aumbers. ‘Tens of thousands are always 
out of work, living, or rather existing, 
from hand to mouth. Everything in 
their life tends to produce and confirm 
bad habits. It is futile to blame them, 
for they are the creatures of circum- 
stances; it is ridiculous to attempt to 
moralize them, for they are not open to 
moral appeal. ‘The one sole thing to be 
done for them is to give them self-sup- 
porting industry. If they are not capable 
of useful work, I am afraid they must be 
simply left to die out. I will content 
myself with saying that present economic 
conditions produce this class, without 
which the present capitalist production 
could not exist; for the capitalist must 
have a margin of unemployed labor to 
draw upon in the event of any serious 
dispute with trade unions. ‘The exist- 
ence of unemployed loafers then is bound 
up with the system of modern capitalism. 
Destroy the one, and you destroy the 
other. 

I speak now, however, not of the un- 
fortunate out-of-works, but of the average 
workman in employment. 1 should like 
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you to realize his life, so far as is possible, 
and the manner of man he is. ‘The 
average London workman, then, — lives 
either in a small cottage or a big group 
of so-called “model dwellings,” let out 
in flats, or else in two or three rooms in 
a lodging-house. He cannot live where 
he likes, but must live where he can, 
proximity to his work being essential. 
House rent in London for a complete 
house is comparatively low, and the 
workman will pay perhaps from $60 to 
$75 a year for a house of from four to 
seven rooms, with a small strip of a back 
garden if it is in the suburbs. ‘lhe flat 
in the model dwellings will be $1.25 or 
$1.50 per week. Rooms in lodging- 
houses are proportionally much dearer. 
Inthe Soho district, ¢. g., where higher 
class tailoring and shoemaking is done, 
it is not unusual to pay $2.50 per week 
for a single room, and two decent rooms 
in that district could scarcely be had for 
less than $3 a week. In this case, of 
course, there are no expenses for travel 
to and from work, the worker living 
within a stone’s throw of his workshop. 
The small workman’s house in London is 
usually of white brick, badly built, and is 
a stunted, dingy little place. In the 
East End there are hundreds of miles of 
streets made up entirely of such places, 
an hour’s walk through which leaves a 
fearful impression of dreary monotony on 
your mind, and you see why it is that the 
flaming gin palace at the corner is well 
filled. Men must escape from this dis- 
mal monotony at any price. 

Early in the morning the workmen's 
trains, crammed with people, pour in 
from the suburbs. At one railway termi- 
nus alone nearly a quarter of a million 
of people are supposed to arrive and 
depart every day, seventy thousand of 
them within the space of two hours. 
The workman’s train is badly lighted, 
crowded and dirty. ‘There is at present 
an admirable scheme before the London 
County Council for creating concentric 
railway zones around London, on the 
Hungarian principle; the uniform fare 
within the first zone of two miles to be so 
much, within the next zone of five miles 
so much more, and within the third zone 
of twelve miles so much more still. ‘Lhe 
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fare of the first zone would be three 
cents. I need not say that this or any 
other scheme will have to be forced by 
law on the railway companies, for capi- 
talism does not and from its nature can- 
not carry out any reform merely because 
it is needed, but because it “ pays,” 
which this might not do. 

There are no uniform hours of labor in 
London. The best organized industry is 
that of the builders, who have secured an 
eight-hour day. The compositors also 
have a great and powerful union, and 
have long been. well organized. From 
this to fourteen, fifteen, sixteen hours a 
day, all hours are worked in different 
trades. Those work longest who are 
least organized and who work in small 
workshops. It is the small workshop, 
in fact, which is peculiarly the curse of 
l.ondon labor, for it eludes the compre- 
hensive glance of the factory inspector. 
I am glad to say, however, that the new 
women inspectors have begun vigorously 
to set the law in motion in dress and 
millinery workshops where young women 
and girls are employed. ‘The worst 
cases of sweating are in the tailoring and 
upholstery trades. This involves literally 
thousands of small rooms being converted 
into workshops, and it is physically im- 
possible for the inspectors, were they ten 
times as numerous as they are, to ex- 
amine into all these places. ‘The com- 
pulsory registration of every room, if 
even it were a small closet, used habitu- 
ally as a workshop, with heavy penalties 
attached, is the first requisite. But more 
important and far reaching is the sub- 
stitution of the large industry for the 
small, either under capitalist control or 
on co-operative principles. When you 
have the large industry, then labor com- 
bination (which is impossible or at least 
very difficult among isolated sweated 
workers) becomes easy of achievement, 
and the sub-contract system, fruitful parent 
of evils, tends to decline and fall. Owing 
to Socialist and labor agitation in Lon- 
don, the London County Council and 
the London School Board have both de- 
cided to accept no contracts in which the 
contracting firms do not pay the trade 
union rate of wages, and it is to be hoped 
that in time the London County Council 


will have its own municipal workshops, 
leading to the elimination of the capital- 
ist altogether. 

The average London worker is physi- 
cally a stunted, badly nourished man, 
unless he is engaged in a _ healthy out- 
door pursuit, like, ¢. g., the licensed 
porters at Covent Garden or the la- 
borers employed in the parks. Were 
it not for the fresh blood continually 
poured into London from the country, 
the marked decline in physique would be 
startling. One of the busiest public 
medical officers of health in East Lon- 
don told me that every working-girl he 
had had under his hands suffered from 
anzmia, and that not one was fit to be 
the mother of a family. ‘The British 
army, as is generally known, has been 
compelled to lower its standard, because 
it could not get recruits up to mark. 
‘The Londoner, in fact, is about played 
out in three generations; and as the 
supply from the country will not go on 
forever, — indeed, is already beginning 
to decline, — it is evident that some great 
social change must be brought about, if 
only to avert permanent physical decay. 
During the winter months medical in- 
spectors have certified that nearly twenty- 
five per cent of the children in the Lon- 
don Board schools go to school of a 
morning without any breakfast, or with 
an insufficient one consisting of dry 
bread and weak tea. It is a physical 
impossibility that such children can be- 
come healthy men and women. Acute 
rheumatism, typhoid, and consumption 
appear to be the most frequent diseases. 

And now look at the average workman 
from the moral and intellectual points 
of view. What are his tastes, ideas, 
sentiments? The working classes of 
England have great practical sagacity 
and judgment, as the management of 
their trade unions shows. But in the 
higher regions of intelligence they are 
usually sadly lacking. We must remem- 
ber that the state did not provide educa- 
tion for the people in England until 1870, 
and that consequently the country was 
far behind Germany, Scotland, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Norway or the New Eng- 
land States. And even to-day, though 
much has been done, | should say that 
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England is (excepting of course Russia) 
the worst educated of the great countries 
of the world. The English people are 
not naturally a very intelligent people. 
Matthew Arnold said with truth that, 
while French literature was a literature 
of intelligence, English literature was a 
literature of power. A French workman 
is a polished gentleman compared with 
the heavier, slow-witted Englishman ; 
though, when it comes to _ practical 
organization, the latter will beat the 
Frenchman out of the field. No artifi- 
cial means will ever perhaps change the 
fundamental nature of the English peo- 
ple ; but unquestionably popular educa- 
tion is having its effect; it is making 
people discontented, and that is the 
first step towards a better state of things. 
So long as people are willing to live in 
dirty slums, to work as long as a capitalist 
likes for such wages as he chooses to 
give them, and to be treated as scarcely 
human, so long they are hopeless. ‘They 
must be incited to an active spirit of re- 
volt before they are of any use. Nothing 
in the shape of political freedom or 
social betterment has been won for man- 
kind without insurrection ; no possessing 
class ever concedes anything voluntarily, 
—there is not a single case of the kind 
recorded in history. ‘Therefore the spirit 
of rebellion in the workman must be 
aroused. Whether that spirit involves 
physical revolt is a mere incident. It 
need not in modern times, with a free 
press, freedom of speech, and demo- 
cratic institutions ; and heavy will be the 
responsibility of those who cause vio- 
lence, directly or indirectly. But, vio- 
lence or no violence, there must be 
revolt ; and the spirit of revolt has pene- 
trated a section of the workingmen of 
London, and it is beginning to animate 
the working-women, without whose aid 
men by themselves cannot effect the 
needful change. Increase of knowledge, 
somewhat keener intelligence, and a 
spirit of revolt, —these are among the 
results attained in recent years. ‘The 
English workman receives, and I think 
will continue to receive, more real educa- 
tion from his work, his trade union and 
his intercourse with his fellows than from 
books. The trade union has been a 
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most powerful educating force in Eng- 
land, where it is stronger and better than 
anywhere else in the world. Workmen 
are now also entering largely into muni- 
cipal life, as members of town councils 
and school boards. ‘There are several 
workmen on the London County Council 
and on the municipal councils in the 
North of England ; and at the next gen- 
eral election there will be probably forty 
or fifty workingmen candidates for Parlia- 
ment. 

The London working classes, like the 
workmen in all modern cities, are great 
newspaper readers. ‘They affect the 
evening and the weekly papers more 
than the morning journals, for they have 
no time inthe morningsto read. Sunday 
is a great day for the papers. 

On Sunday morning the London work- 
man, who has to rise early other days, in- 
dulges in the luxury of lying long in bed. 
He sends one of his children to the near- 
est news agent’s shop for a copy of a 
Sunday paper, which he reads in bed. 

I must say a word about the Sunday 
paper, —a great institution in London. 
The daily London papers do not appear 
on Sunday ; but their places are taken by 
a host of other weekly papers, some nine 
or ten in number, some of which have 
an enormous circulation ; ¢. g., L/oyd’s cir- 
culates 710,000 copies, the People about 
300,000, Keynolds some 360,000. ‘This, 
however, is by no means an exclusively 
London circulation, these papers going all 
over the country. They are all fairly well 
written, and most of them contain serial 
stories; but I believe it is the murders 
and the tragedies which take hold of the 
average reader most firmly. The English 
translation of Zola’s ‘Germinal’ ap- 
peared in the /vof/e, and that of the 
same author’s “ Debacle” in the [Veek/y 
Times and Echo, while Mrs. Besant’s au- 
tobiography has attracted a great many 
readers to the Weekly Sun. Socialism 
has now been preached for a good while 
by Reynolds and by the Weekly Times and 
Echo. ‘The Referee is mainly a sporting 
paper, but many read it for the sake of 
the paragraphs written by Mr. George R. 
Sims, the popular writer, who, however, 
has greatly fallen off from his original 
promise. 
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One or other of these organs will 
be brought back from the _ news 
agent and duly handed up to father 
in his bed. ‘That individual, after he 
has read what he wants, will rise, put 
on such best clothes as he may possess, 
and go to the barber’s, perhaps, to get a 
clean shave. After that, if he is a mem- 
ber of a club, he will stroll down there. 
And here I must again diverge to say some- 
thing about workingmen’s clubs, which, 
if not peculiar to England, are far more 
developed there than anywhere else. 
‘There are some three hundred working- 
men’s clubs in London, mostly political, 
but some purely social. ‘The great 
majority of the political clubs are Radi- 
cal; what Conservative clubs for work- 
men there are are usually not established 
by the men themselves, but by some Con- 
servative rich man, who wants — to put 
it plainly ——to buy votes thereby. ‘The 
Radical clubs are genuine workmen’s 
clubs, paid for and managed by work- 
men themselves, sometimes with pe- 
cuniary aid by the richer Radicals. ‘They 
are of all sorts and sizes, the numbers 
ranging from one hundred to eighteen 
hundred. ‘The annual ‘subscription is 
usually $1.25, and the work of the club is 
all done voluntarily. I have seen more 
than one club fitted and decorated by 
the members themselves working after 
hours. You must not suppose that all 
these clubs are composed of active politi- 
cians. Nothing of the kind. Out of a 
club of five hundred members, ¢. g., you 
may find perhaps a dozen actively inter- 
ested in politics. ‘The rest have joined 
for social reasons. A_ political lecture 
takes place at nearly every club on Sun- 
day morning, at many on Sunday even- 
ings as well. ‘The subjects treated are 
largely economic, and the majority of 
lecturers treat them from the Socialist 
point of view. ‘Twenty years ago Secu- 
larism, as preached by the late Mr. Brad- 
laugh, was all the rage in these clubs; 
now it is Socialism, labor struggles, co- 
operation, with a glance now-and then at 
the iniquities of the House of Lords. 
Only a few go to the lectures; the ma- 
jority are otherwise employed. 

If you enter the club on Sunday morn- 
ing at about eleven, you will find a con- 


siderable crowd at the bar, mostly drink- 
ing beer, though a few take whiskey. If 
our workingman is a keen politician, he 
will carry his mug of beer up to the 
lecture-room, where he will light his pipe 
and drink in the fluid and the oratory at 
the same time. Once in a while the 
bar attendant will come in and pots will 
be refilled. I may say that, although I 
have visited these clubs at least a hundred 
times, | have never seen any one drunk. 
I don’t say they never get drunk; | 
merely state the fact. Clubs without 
drink have been tried, but they are 
usually failures. I know of only one 
such club—a small one—of those I 
have visited in London. 

The lecture is usually from three quar- 
ters of an hour to an hour in length, 
and is followed by a discussion, in which 
most of the speakers show that curious 
incapacity for lucid expression and con- 
secutive reasoning which characterizes 
most London workingmen. ‘The great 
mass of the members will probably be at 
a billiard handicap, which generally takes 
place on Sundays, or they will be playing 
chess or sitting round, smoking and 
drinking and talking about wages or 
about the chief strike that happens to 
be on; or, not seldom, I regret to say, 
about the odds on the next race. 

Here is England’s great vice, affecting 
all classes, the vice of perpetually betting 
on races. ‘his is what distinguishes 
the English workman from his Conti- 
nental brethren. Betting on the Conti- 
nent is entirely confined to the rich and 
the dourgeotsie; the workingmen there 
are free from this senseless and‘ degrad- 
ing vice, which, | am persuaded, does 
more to keep back the development of 
the labor cause in England (associated 
as it is with the insane English love of 
sport) than any other cause whatever. 
I was once standing in the railway sta- 
tion at Middlesbrough, the great iron 
town in the North of England, when | 
observed quite a rush of workmen, iron 
workers, for a train that came in with 
the evening papers. I found that all 
these men had heavy sums involved in a 
big race that was on the next week, and 
they wanted the latest betting quotations. 
The public free libraries have been 
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largely used for sporting information, so 
much so that in numbers of libraries now 
the authorities have caused the sporting 
column to be blackened out, just as the 
Russian censor blackens out obnoxious 
paragraphs. ‘There is a deal of hypo- 
critical cant in England about French 
vices; but I am certain there is not a 
city in France where such a measure as 
this would be necessary. Vices are dif- 
ferent in different countries, and most 
people are prone to condemn the vices 
of others and forget their own. For my 
part I should say that the harmfulness of 
any vice is exactly in proportion as it 
causes neglect of our social duties; and 
from this point of view England certainly 
does not stand well as compared with 
many other of the leading countries of 
the civilized world. 

Do the London working classes read 
anything besides newspapers? Well, not 
very much as a rule, unless you count 
the penny novelettes, read much by 
women, and having an enormous sale ; 
as literature these are of the good old 
stamp, about wicked earls and virtuous 
heroines and courageous young heroes 
who manage to come in at the right 
moment, and whom no one ever met in 
real life. Miss Agnes Repplier, in one 
of her bright essays, has given an account 
of this kind of reading. Working boys 
like to read blood-curdling stories of 
Sweeney Todd, the demon barber of Lon- 
don, or of Deadwood Dick, or some other 
wild West hero. Every now and then 
one hears of some unusual case of an 
artisan or even laborer showing a taste 
for a high order of writing. I have 
heard of one workman teaching himself 
Italian in order to read Dante. I have 
met another — a man who probably never 
earned five dollars a week regularly in 
his  life— whose favorite author was 
Spinoza. I asked him one day in the 
little bar of a drinking shop what he had 
been reading last. “ Well,” said he, 
“ T have just been reading Mr. Symond’s 
book on Shelley”; and he afterwards 
recited Shelley’s “Ode to Liberty” to 
the assembled workmen amid thunders 
of applause. I heard Mr. Augustine 
Birre:l, the author of “ Obiter Dicta,”’ 
say that he had gone a few days before 


into a bookshop and asked if Carlyle was 
still selling well. ‘ Yes,” said the book- 
seller, “I sold two copies of ‘Sartor 
Resartus’ yesterday to two gentlemen 
in black; one was a clergyman and the 
other a chimney-sweep.” I know of an 
unskilled laborer, now on the London 
Trades Council, who taught himself 
French in order to read Marx’s “ Das 
Kapital” in that language before it was 
translated into English; though this, 
perhaps, indicates greater interest in 
political economy than in literature. 

These are, of course, exceptional cases. 
Speaking generally, the greater part of 
classical English poetry is a sealed book 
to English workingmen. We talk of 
such and such authors being popular ; 
but after all their popularity is middle 
class, not universal. England has never 
produced a great people’s poet like 
Burns ; and while in Wales the old poetry 
and music of the people are still popularly 
cultivated, in England the old ballads do 
not touch so deep a chord. It is signifi- 
cant, sadly significant, that while in 
Wales the popular festival is the Eistedd- 
ford, in England it is Derby day. At the 
same time, a good story of pathos or 
family life always takes well among the 
English masses. A friend of mine who 
superintends a night shelter for destitute 
men, where, once a week, readings and 
music are given, tells me that pathetic 
stories take best with the men. ‘hey 
like such things as ‘Tennyson’s “ Rizpah ”’ 
or Dickens’s account of the death of 
“‘ Little Nell,” or any short story of suffer- 
ing, of lovers divided, of tragic death, 
or of those mortal things which, as the 
Latin writer says, touch the mind. ‘There 
is now quite a deal of recitation in the 
parks on Sunday afternoon, and | have 
observed that at these the domestic 
pathetic story tells best. Any torcible 
story, song, or verse couched in the vul- 
gar but strong London dialect, such as 
Rudyard Kipling's “ Barrack-room Bal- 
lads,” always goes down well. 

Such being the intellectual interests of 
the London working classes, what is their 
moral state and their attitude toward re- 
ligion? John Stuart Mill incurred some 
temporary odium by declaring that the 
English working classes were largely venal 
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and lying. For my part, I have always * with his wife, and then to adjourn to a 


found lying most prevalent among the 
shopkeeping class in every country; and 
as trade is mostly a sort of trickery, a 
trying to persuade you to buy what you 
don’t need, it is not surprising that its 
methods should breed falsehood. ‘lhere 
is a good deal of sexual irregularity 
among the London working classes, but 
much of it is connected with economic 
causes. ‘lhere is a good deal of drunk- 
enness also, though this 1 believe to be a 
declining factor al! over England. ‘lhe 
Labor Commission has recently reported 
a diminution of drunkenness all over the 
rural districts, and my own observation 
tells me that there is less in London than 
when | was a boy. Still, when compared 
with French and German cities, this vice 
is conspicuous in London, especially on 
holidays. I have spent the 14th of July, 
the French national /’#%, in Paris, walk- 
ing about the whole day from ten A. M. 
till three the next morning, except during 
meals, in every part of the city, rich and 
poor, and I only saw one drunken man, 
and not asingle act of rowdyism or even 
of marked impoliteness. In London | 
have seen fifty drunken people in a walk 
of a mile and a half on the weekly Sat- 
urday half-holiday, hundreds of times 
over. I was told by a government official 
in Vienna that, after a popular /’/ in the 
Prater, where 300,000 people were assem- 
bled, there was not one single case the 
next day in the police courts ; in London 
there would have been hundreds of cases. 
Where people in London do not get drunk, 
they behave in a rowdy and oifensive 
way after they have been drinking for a 
time. 

Indeed, what strikes one I think in 
London above everything else is the row- 
dyism and intense vulgarity. You see it 
everywhere, and nowhere more than 
among working-girls. A London bank 
holiday is an essentially vulgar thing. 
The people are good humored, they do 
not mean to be offensive, but they are 
vulgar and noisy. The quiet, easy way 
in which a Frenchman will enjoy himself 
with his family is one of the most pleas- 
ant traits in French character. ‘The cor- 
responding Englishman is apt to get 
angry with his children, then to quarrel 


public house where gin is_ served all 
round, often even to the children; and 
they emerge more disagreeable and noisy 
thanever. ‘The French family would have 
sat down toa bottle of light wine, with 
syrup for the children, and have arisen 
bright and gay as before. On the other 
hand, there is not the absinthe drinking 
in London which is having such a fatal 
effect on the Parisians. Gin, beer and 
whiskey are the chief London drinks, 
the beer often being adulterated to stim- 
ulate thirst. 

Crime in London is really increasing, 
though official figures are drawn up in 
such a way as to make it appear the 
other way. I can remember the time 
when a murder was a startling affair, 
which was enough of itself to sell an edi- 
tion of a paper; now the murder must be 
accompanied by sensational incidents to 
attract much attention. Scores of unre- 
corded murders take place in London 
every year. On the whole subject of the 
persistence and growth of crime I would 
refer readers to the able work by Mr. 
Morrison, in Sonnenschein’s “ Social 
Science Library.” England is backward 
and unscientific in dealing with her crim- 
inal class, and is really helping to create 
criminals by the palpable injustice and 
absurdity of her sentences. Property is 
regarded as more sacred than life; hence 
a poor woman who steals sixpence will 
get a far severer sentence than some 
brute who half murders his child. But 
of course this is the tendency of capital- 
ist civilization everywhere. Modern 
crime is pretty evenly divided among all 
classes, except perhaps the highly culti- 
vated and not too rich persons, who live 
for some high aim. Certainly with ex- 
members of Parliament now serving out 
their term in prison, some for revolting 
offences, it cannot be said that the work 
ing classes are particularly bad. Crime 
is largely bred by enforced idleness, due 
to our present commercial system, which 
is always throwing a large number of men 
on to the streets. A Catholic priest ina 
poor district of East London told me that, 
in the next street to where his church 
stood, every house was occupied by pro- 
fessional thieves, but they were largely 
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composed of, and the new members en- 
tirely recruited from, the class reduced 
to compulsory idleness. Ifa man has no 
work to do, he must beg or steal, unless 
he surrenders his liberty by going into the 
workhouse. And so we are_ brought 
round at every turn to the labor problem 
as being the root question. 

And now as to religion. If by religion 
is meant acceptance of a creed and join- 
ing in acts of worship, the London work- 
ing classes have no religion, broadly 
speaking, unless they are Irish Catholics, 
when they will usually be found at mass 
on Sunday morning. The Protestant 
Church in its various branches is essen- 
tially a middle-class institution. I must 
except certain churches where the 
younger High Church clergy minister 
and where a fair sprinkling of wage-earn- 
ers may be found; but these clergy, 
though Anglican, would repudiate the 
term Protestant, and therefore my gener- 
alization holds good. A chapel like that 
which was Spurgeon’s is shopkeeping, not 
working class; and indeed, with a few 
exceptions here and there, the Dissenters 
are even more out of touch with the work- 
ing classes than the Church of England 
is. I think if you asked the average Lon- 
don artisan what he thought of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with his palaces and 
enormous salary and his brother bishops, 
that artisan would tell you that in his 
opinion they were humbugs. But I do 
not find that generally there is so much 
direct hostility to the church as indiffer- 
ence to it. ‘The workingman no more 
concerns himself with churches and 
chapels than with Italian opera or the 
Royal Asiatic Society ; it simply does not 
interest him, it is not in his line. You 
must not therefore suppose he is an Athe- 
ist, that his attitude is identical with that 
of the Berlin and Paris working classes. 
The Atheist and Secularist propaganda 
has* been carried on very vigorously in 
London and in other large English towns 
for the last thirty years. Its chief apostle 
was the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, a 
man of enormous energy, wielding im- 
mense influence over his fellows. But 
he has left no successor, and his death 
seemed to be the outward and visible 
sign of the inward decay of the Secular- 


movement. 
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I recently asked two very 
prominent London clergymen who have 
had much to do with the working classes, 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and Prof. Shuttleworth, Broad 
Churchman, to tell me what they thought 
about the position of Secularism. ‘They 
both assured me it was dying out. I am 
told that Secularist lectures attract smaller 
and smaller audiences, and that Socialism 
has completely taken the place held by 
Secularism twenty years ago. In Man- 
chester, Mr. Bradlaugh could and habitu- 
ally did fill the great Free Trade Hall 
of that city three times on a Sunday with 
a paying audience. Nothing of the sort 
could be done now. Apparently people 
are tired of mere negation, tired of the 
Bradlaugh creed, which was thus wittily 
summed up by the late Archbishop of 
York: “No God, no king, and as few 
people as possible.”” People want to know, 
not what does not exist, but what does; 
they want to know how human life shall be 
made better and happier. I note this 
even in the Secular movement; for Mr. 
Robertson, who is by far the ablest man 
Mr. Bradlaugh left behind him, occupies 
himself mainly with social questions and 
is indeed a kind of Socialist. Mrs. Be- 
sant, as is well known, broke with the 
Secularists some time ago. 

‘The working classes believe, and rightly 
believe, as I think, that their first need is 
a better material condition; not only 
better food and clothes, but more leisure, 
and, above all, less precariousness in their 
lives. ‘They want their labor to be less 
onerous and less dependent on the spec- 
ulative gambling of capitalists. ‘Till these 
things are in some degree secured, I am 
convinced the working classes will not 
trouble their heads with religion; not 
because they are necessarily hostile, but 
because the daily battle for bread taxes 
the energies of their entire nature. I re- 
cently said this in an audience of London 
clergy, which I had been specially re- 
quested to address, and I found that nearly 
every one agreed ; and they were men all 
of whom had worked in poor parishes. I 
will say at the same time that all the prom- 
inent London labor leaders — and I count 
many of them among my personal friends 
—are as convinced as any religious 
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teacher can be that the life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment, and that 
material improvement is desirable chiefly 
because it will afford the basis for a higher 
moral and intellectual life. 

It would be absurd to draw a picture 
of the London workingman without tell- 
ing about his amusements. In large sec- 
tions of the London working classes there 
is very littke amusement at all in their 
lives. When you know that in London 
there are 50,000 families living in one 
room apiece, and 70,000 in two rooms, 
you at once see that here there is an enor- 
mous class, comprising altogether sorhe 
600,000 human beings, to whom even 
cheap amusement is scarcely possible. 
‘These people get their pleasures, such as 
they are, mainly in the street. ‘The men 
of this class work fearfully hard when work 
is to be got, and either tramp about or 
loaf round posts at street corners when 
there is none. ‘The children are very 
fond of dancing in the streets to the 
strains of Cockney music-hall songs ground 
out by the piano-organ men; and _ they 
dance very well. ‘The growing youths of 
this class are perhaps the greatest pests 
of London. Filthy in mind and language, 
they like to prowl about in gangs, yelling 
at the tops of their voices, and altogether 
behaving as I have never seen people be- 
have in any other city of the world, and 
which is only tolerated in easy-going, 
badly governed London. We may almost 
eliminate this large class in considering 
London amusements; and we thus come 
to the class above, which is in the main 
the class above Mr. Charles Booth’s pov- 
erty line. 

london is a wonderful place of amuse- 
ment, both for rich and comparatively 
poor. ‘There are twice as many theatres 
as in Paris, and music halls innumerable. 
On the other hand, there’are none of the 
beer gardens which are such picturesque 
objects in Germany and Switzerland. ‘The 
number of people who get their living, 
directly or indirectly, by amusement is 
immense. On a recent occasion, when 


Augustus Harris, the noted impresario, 
brought out three operas in one night, 
five hundred and fifty people were em- 
ployed, exclusive of dressers, scene shift- 
ers and ticket sellers. 
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You do not find many purely working- 
class people in the leading London thea- 
tres, as a general rule. You may go to 
some without seeing a single working man 
orwoman. It is especially the music hall 
which is the place of recreation for the 
working classes; not the music halls to 
which American visitors to London would 
be likely to go, such as the Empire or the 
Tivoli, but places in out-of-the-way work- 
ing-class districts, such as the Southwark 
Palace, the Washington Music Hall in Bat- 
tersea, the Star Music Hall in Bermondsey, 
the East End Pavilion, the Queen Theatre 
of Varieties at Poplar, and dozens of small 
places which have a music and dancing 
license. Of late years quite a music-hall 
“cult” has grown up: it is the thing to 
go to music halls and to know all about the 
Cockney songs and the principal artists, 
who are all great heroes and heroines 
in the eyes of working-girls and street 
boys. 

Most of the songs are excessively vul- 
gar, and some of them even more exces- 
sively stupid, but a few are real gems of 
pathos and humor, especially those sung 
by that prince of London humorists, 
Albert Chevalier. ‘The songs first pro- 
duced at the more fashionable music 
halls filter down to the less fashionable 
ones, and are then reproduced a hundred 
thousand times on a_ thousand awful 
piano-organs in the streets, and are then 
forgotten, to be succeeded by new favor- 
ites, which appear with startling rapidity ; 
you can go to one of the poorer music 
halls for four or five cents, and conse- 
quently they are usually pretty full. | 
have never heard in my rare visits to 
music halls a single song with any doubt- 
ful element in it. Most were vulgar, 
a few were pretty and pleasant, one or 
two simply inane, and a few almost 
drearily and painfully moral. Most had 
reference to some phase of London life. 
There was a fair sale of drink at the bar, 
but I saw no one drunk ; and the people as 
they came out were far less hilarious than 
are the well-to-do youths who emerge 
from the West End music halls. 

On bank holidays the seaside places 
near London are those most affected, 
particilarly Margate, Brighton, Southend 
and Clactin; as many as from ten thou- 
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sand to fifteen thousand persons will go 
for the day to Southend by rail, apart 
from those who go by river. Next to the 
seaside the river is the most attractive 
resort. The country is little frequented : 
you may spend a whole holiday within 
twenty miles of London and never see a 
single Cockney. ‘The modern town-bred 
Englishman does not seem to care for 
the country at all, —a very fortunate fact 
for those of us who want a quiet holiday 
in woods and fields, for there is no quiet 
where Cockneydom is found. 

And now, finally, what are the politics 
of the London working classes?  Politi- 
cally London has a curious record. In 
the Commonwealth times it was for the 
Parliament, and all through the last cen- 
tury it was Whig, “Wilkes and Liberty” 
being for years a popular cry. London 
was strongly for Parliamentary reform, 
and the public entrance of Garibaldi into 
london is still spoken of by those who saw 
it as the greatest celebration London ever 
witnessed. Of late years London has be- 
come so huge and amorphous that any 
active common political life has become 
almost impossible. At present the divis- 
ions of opinion are something like this: 
the city, home of finance, with scarcely 
any working-class vote, is Tory; the 
aristocratic portion, where the town houses 
of peers and plutocrats are, isoverwhelm- 
ingly Tory ; suburban villadom is still again 
Tory ; working-class London in east and 
south is mainly Radical or Labor. At 
the last reapportionment of seats, in 1884, 
London was so shamefully gerrymandered 
that it is impossible to get at its true 
opinion. ‘The older Liberalism is abso- 
lutely dead among the London working 
classes ; it has no chance at all as against 
a sort of democratic Toryism, with a 
strong flavor of protectionist opinion. 
The only real political life there is in 
London is among the Labor organizations ; 
and in order to win seats, Liberal candi- 
dates have adopted much of the Labor 
program, especially shorter hours, fair 
wages for public employees or work- 
men engaged on public contracts, muni- 
cipalization of monopolies, and progres- 
sive taxation of unearned increment. 

London has fifty-nine members in 
Parliament, and of these thirty-four are 
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Tory, twenty-three Liberal, and 
Labor. In the County Council the 
majority is overwhelmingly Progressive, 
the Conservative or Moderate party, as 
it calls itself, having been almost annihi- 
lated at the last election. ‘The Pro- 
gressives, however, are likely to share 
the fate of all very big majorities, to 
divide among themselves, and their cause 
has been a good deal injured by two 
members of their party having been found 
guilty of petty frauds. We may there- 
fore see a strong rally of the Moderates 
next time. ‘The real line of division 
between the two parties may be said to 
be the line between Socialism and In- 
dividualism, the Progressives going for 
extending the powers and functions of 
the municipality, the Moderates being 
for individual ownefship and control, or 
rather — for that is what it comes to in 
our times —ownership and control by 
private companies. ‘That the Socialist 
solution will prevail through the votes 
of the working classes there is no more 
doubt than there is of the dawn of 
another day. 

The working classes of London do 
not care about what is ordinarily called 
politics, 7. ¢., constitutional forms. ‘They 
are indifferent as to whether there is or 
is not a monarchy, though I think they 
are strong against the House of Lords. 
But even that feeling is based on ecv- 
nomic grounds, or the ground that the 
lords are “‘ those who toil not, neither do 
they spin,”’ but live in luxury on the toil 
of other people. Inshort, London work- 
ing-class politics are,as Mr. John Burns 
put it, “ bread-and-butter politics,’ the 
endeavor of those who live a_ hard, 
scrambling, hand-to-mouth existence to 
use the forces of the state for their own 
material improvement. In this their in- 
stinct is right. Edmond About said of the 
modern Greeks, that so long as they 
could obtain some of the luxuries of life, 
they could dispense with its necessaries. 
But under the murky gloom of a London 
sky, warmth, food and shelter must come 
first. Let these be secure, absolutely 
secure, to every human being, and we 
can on that basis rear a worthy human 
superstructure, but until that is done 
very little else is possible. 
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By Sarah Orne Jewett. 


I. 


Pring must have been the first Eng- 

lish discoverer of my native town, 
when he came to the head of tide water 
in the Piscataqua River in 1603.  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold had sailed along the 
coast in 1602, and Pring’s pilot was one 
of Gosnold’s seamen. He brought his 
two little vessels, the “ Speedwell” and 
the “ Discoverer,” of fifty and twenty-six 
tons burden respectively, in search of 
adventure and of sassafras bark, which 
at that time in England was believed to 
be a sovereign remedy for human ails. 
‘The records say that Pring could find no 
inhabitants in the Indian villages near the 
coast, except a few old people, from 
whom he learned that they had all gone 
up the river to their chief fishing place. 
So he followed them at flood tide for 
a dozen miles or more, finding little 
wealth of sassafras, but discovering a 
magnificent wooded country and the 
noble river itself, with its many tribu- 
taries and its great bay. ‘The main 
branch of the Piscataqua (river of right 
angles or the great deer drive, as one may 
choose to interpret it) would lead him 
to Newichawannock Falls( my place of wig- 
wams), and to Quampeagan (“he great 
fishing place). No doubt there were 
those who could direct him to this point, 
for, being in June, it was the time of the 
salmon fishery at the Newichawannock 
Falls, to which place all the Indians came 
to catch and dry their fish for winter use. 
It was the great fishery for all that part 
of the country. 

I have myself traced for some distance 
the deep-worn footpath which marks 
the first day’s trail northward and north- 
eastward, as I have been told by a very 
old person who has preserved many of 
the earlier traditions of the town. | 
have heard that one might walk across 
on the salmon, which wedged themselves 


| HAVE always believed that Martin 
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into solid masses in their efforts to leap 
the impossible high fall near the mouth 
of Chadbourne’s or the Great Works 
River, which flows into* the Newicha- 
wannock (now called the river of Salmon 
Falls) at Quampeagan, the high point of 
sandy land between the two streams. 
On the opposite bank, near the present 
village of Great Works, were the chiefs’ 
houses, the deputies of Passaconaway, 
the great sachem of all this part of the 
country, and after him of Wonalancet and 
those other sons whom he commanded to 
be friendly, like himself, with the English 
people. ‘Iwo cellars of their great wig- 
wams may still be seen in a high green 
slope above the river.’ 

The streams were full of high falls and 
dashing rapids ; they were manifestly full 
of fish; the pine forests were superb, and 
in June, Quampeagan is always one of the 
most beautiful places in the world. If 
Martin Pring had been looking for a 
place to come to anchor with his two 
little vessels in the western world, he 
could hardly have found greater advan- 
tages or temptations than along the great 
river, with its fine harbor below and such 
manifest wealth above. ‘The Indians 
were peaceable and friendly. He must 
at any rate have gone back to England 
and told his tales to eager ears and ad- 
venturous hearts. Champlain was on 
the coast in 1605; and Capt. John 
Smith, in 1614, also returned to carry 
news of the Piscataqua’s advantages for a 
settlement, and to inspire others to seize 
upon the great opportunity. He was the 


1In r629 there were deeds given by Passaconaway, 
sagamore of Penacook, Rowls, or Knowls, of Newicha 
wannock (who is said to have had the gift of prophecy), and 
two other chiefs, in which they express their desire to have 
the English come among them and their hope of strength- 
ening themselves against their enemies, the Tarratines. So 
they, for what they deemed a valuable consideration in 
coats, shirts and kettles, gave the settlers certain rights 
and kept rights for themselves of fishing, hunting and 


planting within these limits. Hon. C. H. Bell, in his semt- 
centenmial discourse before the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, said: *‘ There is abundant evidence still surviving 


to show that every rood of land occupied by the white men 
fora — after they sat down at — was fairly 
sont aera rom the Indian proprietors and honestly paid 
or.” 
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intimate friend of Ferdinand Gorges ; 
and when the Laconia colony made its 
adventure to the region of what is now 
Portsmouth, in 1623, we find the fisheries 
and water power of Quampeagan at once 
made use of and appreciated. In 1630 
there was already a busy settlement of 
two hundred souls at the Great Works, 
as they called their little group of mills, 
— the first mills of any sort that were built 
in New England. Ambrose Gibbons, the 
first agent of the proprietors, built a 
palisaded house on his arrival, in 1623 or 
1624, near his famous mill with its gang 
of eighteen saws; and there have been 
mills of one sort and another at the Great 
Works ever since, and the little place 
has kept its high sounding name, much 
to the amusement of strangers who do 
not know its history. It is a picturesque 
spot, with steep, rocky cliffs and a bold 
plunge of the river into what was long 
supposed to be an unfathomable Great 
Hole, below the highest fall of water. In 
those early years, when the people in 
Plymouth were making their piteous de- 
fence against hostile Indians and starva- 
tion, this more northern settlement seems 
to have been busy and fearless and well 
fed.’ 

The Mason colony, as it is usually 
called, built its first house (called the 
Manor House) on Odiorne’s Point, below 
Portsmouth, where some relics of its 
foundation or cellar and an old pear-tree 
or two were lately to be seen. ‘Their ob- 
ject was “to found a plantationon Piscat- 
aqua River, to cultivate the vine, discover 
mines, carry on the fisheries, and trade 
with the natives.” Gorges and Mason 
had great expectations of gaining wealth 
from certain legendary mines, as well as 
taking high rank from their possessions of 
manors and immense landed estates. 
There were fabulous tales of the wealth of 
the inland country, the three hills of silver 
beyond the Saco River, and the huge 
shining carbuncle that was guarded by a 
spirit somewhere among those White 
Hills, which every adventurer had seen 


1 The two men who gave their names to the adventure of 
the Laconia, or Mason and Gorges colony, were well 
known in England in their time. Sir Ferdinand Gorges 
was an officer in the Royal navy, and a friend and comrade 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. Mason was a rich London 
merchant who became a sea Officer and, later, the governor 
of Newfoundland. 


from his anchorage on the coast. This 
expedition was not thought unworthy of 
the interest and fellowship of many men 
of good family and fortune, and we find 
them carrying out different social i: eas 
than most of the colonists of their time. 
Their Great House and Manor House, 
and the pains they took in maintaining a 
respectable fashion of life and even a cer- 
tain degree of state and elegance, strike 
the reader of their old records at once. 
There were men of authority among them, 
and we presently find some of these es- 
tablished at Newichawannock, or (Quam- 
peagan. 

Perhaps Ambrose Gibbons may be 
called the first settler of the present 
town of South Berwick. As we have 
already seen, he was given charge of the 
mills and trading post,and attempted 
also the cultivation of vines in what is 
still called the Vineyard, where there 
were steep, sunny banks about the river 
basin below his mills. One of the favor- 
ite schemes of Mason was vine grow- 
ing. ‘The early voyagers who brought 
back tales of the New World had seen the 
Maine coast only in summer, and could 
hardly take the winter weather into ac- 
count. All the early colonists had to 
undergo bitter suffering from cold, and 
even, at times, the lack of food, for this 
reason. Mason evidently thought that it 
was possible to rival the wine trade of 
France and Spain; at any rate he writes 
to Gibbons anxiously, “I pray you look 
well to our vines”’; and Gibbons could 
only answer, what careful gardeners in this 
region have ever since found to be true: 
“The vines that were planted will come 
to little. ‘They prosper not in the ground 
wherein they were set; but them that 
grow naturally are very good of divers 
sorts.” 

In the earlier part of this century there 
were still so many vines left in the Vine- 
yard that it was a favorite place of resort 
in autumn for all the Berwick boys. 
One more than half suspects that it was 
a survival of vine planting in the earlier 
colonization of the Northmen and their 
German servants. If the good vines 
which Gibbons found and praised had 
come from the North German valleys, 
they would have done much better than 
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Mason’s, which probably came _ from 
France. ‘The half-civilized state of the 
Indians is a hint in the same direction. 
One of them drew a serviceable map of 
the coast for Champlain with a bit of 
charcoal. ‘These and other things show 
them not to have been entirely barbarous 
or without acquaintance with the habits 
of European life and speech. 

But whether the Northmen were the 
first to know the lovely valley called the 
Vineyard, everybody who has known the 
region since will remember the high, steep 
banks and green intervale below, shaded 
with fine elms and a magnificent hop 
hornbeam that stand apart or border the 
sheltered mill pond, entered on one side 


time of their migration ; it seems like 
Nature’s own garden and pleasure ground. 
The old turf is like velvet, even on the 
high banks; and here grow great bar- 
berry-bushes, as they grow almost nowhere 
else. ‘There is no doubt that they always 
mark for us the very oldest New England 
settlements and thesite or neighborhood of 
old gardens. Brought over from England 
with other fruits and berries, they found a 
much more favorable soil and climate. 
Cotton Mather shows the importance in 
which it was held, in describing the escape 
of a woman from an attack of the Indians 
upon the Dover garrison, when she “hid 
herself among the barberry-bushes i” she 
garden.” 


THE LOWER LANDING, 


by the Great Works River and its wild 
gorge. ‘The fall of water above, so famous 
in early history, is at least thirty feet in 
height, and rushes with great force past 
the cliffs; but below in the intervale it 
separates into brook-like streams, and 
flows gently among willows and alders, 
circling the mysterious Indian mound. 
Wild grapevines and tangles of clematis 
are festooned. from tree to tree. In 
August the water brink is gay with car- 
dinal flowers. Everything seems to grow 
in the Vineyard, and to bloom brighter 
than elsewhere. As an old friend once 
told me, “If you want six herbs, you can 
go right there and find them.”’ ‘Ihe shy- 
est and rarest birds of the region may be 
seen there, in secret haunts, or at the 


The Berwick barberries have had time 
enough to stray far afield from the old 
cellars and garden spots ; but among them 
you usually find that soft fine turf which 
only grows where the hand of man has 
dealt much with the ground. ‘The high 
flavor of the meagre berry has always 
been liked by people of the ancient New 
England stock, as if they were indeed 
grown of the same ancient soil and gar- 
dening. Some of us may feel the pres- 
ence of an inner truth in the childish 
belief that certain infants were found in a 
barberry-bush, and that no other kind of 
dust or fostering neighborhood would 
suffice to account for their presence. 
One lingers over these few traces of our 
earliest forbears. 
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The settlements that were fostered by 
Mason and Gorges fared much better 
than those like Jamestown, which in 1607 
had taken first advantage of the famous 
royal grant to Popham of all the land be- 
tween Pemaquid and the Delaware. At 
Newichawannock the dreamseof the three 
silver hills and the great carbuncle had 
faded before the actual, visible wealth of 
the fisheries, and the huge timber pines 


LOW TIDE. THE OLD FISHING PLACE, 


that clothed the valleys and high hill 
slopes. The little ships of that time 
could easily come up the river; but as 
they had to cut the forests farther and 
farther back from the river bank, and to 
extend the farming lands, it was impossi- 
ble to do without cattle, and these were 
sent over from England, or rather from 
Denmark, by Mason, in sufficient num- 
bers. There were some traces left of 


this great yellow or dun-colored breed 
of oxen in the Agamenticus region, thirty 
or forty years ago; and Cow Cove, a 
charming inlet to the river below the 
Lower Landing, preserves the tradition 
that the first cow brought to this part of 
the country was landed there. In the 
upland pastures above, near Pound Hill 
and the Old Fields, are many old cellars 
with the almost effaced graves, and now 
and then an ancient 
hawthorn-bush or 
Strayed garden 
flower of the earliest 
farms. 

Mason had plenty 
of money at first, 
and was most gen- 
erous with provis- 
ions of every sort. 
In 1631 a ship 
brought many sup- 
plies and new set- 
tlers from England, 
and especially a 
company of French- 
men, who were to 
take charge of the 
salt works. 

Few women seem 
to have come with 
the first party of 
colonists. Ambrose 
Gibbons writes to 
Mason, in 1634: 
* A good husband 
with his wife, to 
tend cattle and to 
make butter and 
cheese, will be prof- 
itable; for maids 
they are soon gonne 

, in this countrie.’’ 
Gibbons’s wife was 
with him at Quam- 

peagan, and Roger Knight’s wife had 
come also. Ina schedule of goods sent 

out to the colonists in 1634 were “24 

children’s coates,” and among the emi- 
grants that year were twenty-four women. 

Most of these people were from Devon- 

shire ; and they evidently pushed through 
the Rocky Hills region, or the people 
with Champernowne and Col. Francis 

Norton, at York River or Agamenticus, 
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came inland ; for the local name of Brix- 
ham (a farming district between the 
great woodland tract and Scotland Parish, 
later settled) is taken from a fishing town 
in Devon, from which some of the colo- 
nists probably came. 

Gibbons did not stay many years at 
(Juampeagan or Newichawannock ; and 
he was succeeded by Humphrey Chad- 
bourne, a man of authority among the 
early colonists, who had built the Great 
House at Strawberry Bank (now Ports- 
mouth), and, after living there in con- 
siderable state, removed to the sawmills 
settlement, as if it were the more advan- 
tageous and responsible position. He 
acquired great estates, buying the valu- 
able peninsula between the two rivers, 
from the sachem politely called Mr. 
Rowls. Gibbons fades out of sight very 
soon. He is said to have been buried 
on Sanders Point at Newcastle. ‘There 
was a mysterous person called Leaders 
or Ledgors, who was also prominent at 
Newichawannock ; and we find the familiar 
names of Cooper and Knight and Norton 
and Spencer, who bought so large a tract 
of land, in 1643, that the men of the 
settlement were called together to ratify 
the deed. The estates of Humphrey 
Chadbourne were for two hundred years 
in possession of his descendants, and the 
house of his great-grandson, Judge Chad- 
bourne, is still standing.’ When it was 
built there was no house between it and 
Canada. 

The early settlers of the town were 
people of good intelligence and found 
themselves possessed by many advan- 
tages. Mason spent all his fortune to 
further theirs; and, barring the severe 
winters, for which they were at first un- 
prepared, and the great distance from 
the managers of the company, they got 
on much better than many others in like 
situation. Some of the agents were un- 
trustworthy, but there was, on the whole, a 
marked difference between these pilgrims 
to a new world and those of Plymouth or 
-Connecticut. They were firm royalists 
and Episcopalians, and were careful at 
first to mind the interests of both Church 
and State ; but it was only at Portsmouth 
that the church establishment was _per- 


« This house is now occupied by Mr. Richard Davis. 


manent. The people were happily not 
given to dignifying their own personal 
animosities and squabbles for ascendency 
by the name of religion. ‘Theyseem to have 
been honest, quiet people, with more self- 
respect than cant and self-seeking. ‘They 
lived well, and in fact seem to have cared 
a good deal more for feasting than fast- 
ing, and to have had a sense of propriety 
in household affairs and great hospitality ; 
and all these traits have come down to 
their descendants. They were not re- 
formers, or people who made life too 
much a matter of opinion and lacked 
some of the finer qualities of such as 
these, yet held steadily on their way, 
with hardships enough to make them 
humble and encouragements enough to 
heep hope alive. While they looked 
to the provisioning and forethought of 
Mason, their own energies were some- 
what enfeebled. 

Mason died in 1636, bequeathing his 
much diminished property to his grand- 
sons, with the New England lands. ‘The 
family sent over an agent, but things were 
ina bad way; supplies and remittances 
ceased on either hand. It is not known 
when the inhabitants of the eastern shore 
of the river formed themseives into an 
order of self-government; but this prov- 
ing precarious, in 1641, most of these 
communities of the Piscataqua put them- 
selves formally under the protection of 
Massachusetts. In 1652 Kittery was 
formally made a Massachusetts town, and 
was authorized to send two deputies to 
the General Court. 

It seems to have been many years be- 
fore anything troubled the settlement at 
Newichawannock. Humphrey’ Chad- 
bourne was the father and lawgiver of 
the -little community ; but with him we 
soon associate the Hills, and Plaisteds, 
and Lords, and Goodwins, from whose 
intermarriages have descended many 
distinguished New England men and 
women. ‘Their garrison houses were not 
far apart, and this word “garrison” marks 
definitely the change from a kind of 
cheerful neighborliness with the friendly 
people of the Abenaquis tribe to an 
armed defence against the suspicious and 
savage Indian foe. In 1673 the old Saw- 
mills settlement at Great Works and the 
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neighboring farms were formally known as 
the Parish of Unity in Kittery, a name that 
their lack of history, the surest sign of a 
peaceful country, seems to have well de- 
served. It was sometimes called Kittery 
Commons and then Berwick, but it was 


THE GREAT WORKS RIVER. 


not until the year 1713 that Berwick was 
set off from Kittery and made a separate 
town, as it had for many years been a 
separate parish.’ 

The first great impulse to the popula- 
tion and affairs of the region after 
the original settlement was in the years 
of the civil war between Charles I. and 
the Parliament. Emigration had de- 
creased ; in fact, according to Hubbard, 
“ The New England colonies were losing, 
by returns to the mother country, almost 
as many as they gained by accessions.” 
When the managers of the company had 
ceased to support the plantations on the 
Piscataqua, a trade was opened little by 
little with the West India Islands, in 
which lumber and dried fish were ex- 
changed for the island products,— so be- 
ginning a commercial relation that was 


1 Sullivan says in his History of Maine: ‘* The inhabitants 
of Berwick, the principal of whom were the Chadbournes, 
the Lords, Goodwins, Gerishes, Keys, Smiths, Spencers, 
Shoreys, Prays, Plaisteds, Hills, Abbotts, Smiths, etc., 
claimed a part of the proprietary lands with Kittery; and a 
line of division was established, by which the Berwick peo- 
ple had the lands comprehended within three miles of the 
river, and the Kittery proprietors took the residue.” 


always of great advantage to this part of 
the country. Yet things were languish- 
ing and progress was stopped when 
Cromwell gained a victory over the royal 
troops at Dunbar, in the north; and 
“not knowing how to dispose better of 

his pris- 
oners, he 
banished 
them from 
the realm 
of England 
and sent 
them to 
America.”’ 
From Bos- 
ton they 
were de- 
spatched 
down the 
coast to 
find fellow- 
ship in the 
more con- 
servative 
royalist col- 
ony planted 
by Gorges, 
and were 
given lands in what is still known as 
Scotland Parish, in the upper part of 
York, not many miles from the Great 
Works and Quampeagan, whither, no 
doubt, some of them were attracted by 
the mills and general business. “ Among 
these people,” says Sullivan, “ were the 
MclIntires, the Tuckers, Maxwells, etc. 
These came to Gorges’s government be- 
cause he was a royalist.’”” There were 
also the Lovats (Leavitts), Bradwardines 
(Bradeens), and others, whose descend- 
ants are familiar to our sight in York 
and South Berwick; and among these 
North Country men there must have been 
some one who came from the ancient 
hamlet of Barwick or Berwick-in-Elmet, 
in Yorkshire. 

I was always puzzled to know why the 
old people of the region called our town 
Barvick, and why the old church rec- 
ord book, begun in 1701-2, has on its 
titlepage, “The Records of the Church 
of Christ at Barvick”’ ; though some later 


hand has attempted to turn the “v” into 
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“w.” Berwick-on-Tweed, for which this 
New England town has always been sup- 
posed to be named, is always pronounced 
Berrtk. I should like to know more than 
I know now about the tiny Yorkshire vil- 
lage, whose existence I only discovered a 
few months ago, and which some loyal 
hearts remembered in their new home- 
making. They had left astormy England 
to find the young colonies beginning a 
long series of terrible struggles against the 
Indians, and ‘so fell upon a most anxious 
time. 

The plantations on the Piscataqua, and 
its upper branch, the Newichawannock 
(called now above the falls by the Eng- 
lish name of Salmon Falls River), suffered 
more from the first hostile attacks of the 
Indians than either York or Wells. The 
river was the great highway, and gave 
subsistence to the war parties, according 
to Sullivan’s History. We begin to meet 
on every hand the piteous stories of burned 
houses and cruelly murdered settlers. The 
Shorey and Neal garrisons, below Old 
Fields, and the Plaisted and Tozer and 
Keay and Wentworth and Spencer garri- 
sons or fortified houses near the Salmon 
Falls, seem to have been most depended 
upon for shelter. There was a stockaded 
fort on Pine Hill, near the 
Great Falls, called by the ° 
name of Hamilton; but this 
was only a fort, and not a 
house. Almost every man 
went armed to his ploughing 
or to church. The Plaisted 
garrison was on the high, up- 
land farm, occupied later for 
several generations by the 
Wallingford family; and near 
the site of it may still be seen 
the relics of a very old bury- 
ing ground, of which the well- 
known Plaisted stone is almost 
the only one now recogniz- 
able. In 1675 the Indians 
made a determined and terri- 
ble assault on Berwick, and 
Lieut. Roger Plaisted, “like a man of 
public spirit, sent out seven men from 
the garrison to see what the matter was,” 
and falling into an ambush, three of them 
were killed. The next day Plaisted went 
out at the head of a cumpany of twenty, 
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with a cart and yoke of cattle, to find 
the bodies; and, being surprised, most 
of the men ran for their lives ;' “ while 
Lieut. Plaisted, out of the height of his 
courage, disdaining either to fly from or 
to yield himself (for ’tis said the In- 
dians were loath to kill him, but desirous 
rather to take him prisoner) into the 
hands of such cursed caitiffs, did fight it 
out desperately, till he was slain upon 
the place. His eldest son and another 
man were slain in their too late retreat, 
and his other son was sorely wounded, 
so that he died within a few weeks 
after.” 

“Such,” says Williamson in _ his “ His- 
tory of Maine,” “was the fate of this 
Spartan family, whose intrepidity deserves 
a monument more durable than marble.”’ 
The father had represented Kittery four 
years in the General. Court, and was 
highly respected for his valor, worth 
and piety. He and his sons were buried 
on his own land, near the battle ground, 
full in view from the highway leading 
through Berwick, whose lettered tomb- 
stone tells succeeding ages : — 

“ Near this place lies buried the body 
of Roger Plaisted, who was killed by the 
Indians, Oct. 16, 1675, aged 48 years. 


Pal 


THE RIVER BANK. 


also the body of his son, Roger Plaisted, 
who was killed at the same time.”’ 

There isno record of any stone to the 
second son, but an older inscription on 
this same large stone reads: “ Here lies 


+ Hubbard's Indian Wars, pp. 318-321. 
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interred the body of Samuel Plaisted, 
Esq., who departed this life March 2oth, 
1731, A. 36.” This was_ probably 
Lieut. Roger Plaisted’s uncle, as his 
father’s name was Ichabod. A descend- 
ant of the family was one of the recent 
governors of Maine. 

I remember in my childhood a low 
headstone near by, which bore the name 
of “ Elizabeth Wyat, 18 years.” It has 
quite disappeared with the old apple-tree 
that it leaned against, but I remember 
my father’s telling me that he had heard 
from very old people that Elizabeth Wyat 
was a most beautiful and lovable young 
creature, whose early death had given 
the deepest sorrow to all her friends. I 
somehow take unreasonable pleasure in 
writing here this brief record, which per- 
haps no one could write but myself. 
Her dust long years ago was turned into 
pink and white — blossoms against 
the blue sky, and 
these, in their turn, 
faded and fell on 
the green grass be- 
neath. Mr. Gran- 
ville Wallingford, 
the last of his long- 
respected family, 
was possessed of a 
knowledge of much 
local history, espec- 
ially about these an- 
cient graves, which 
are so nearly for- 
gotten; even their very stones are cov- 
ered deep into the green field out of sight 
and mind. 

In 1678 there were dark days. Two 
hundred and fifty Englishmen were killed 
or carried away captive, and almost every 
settlement beyond the Piscataqua was 
laid in ashes. Major Waldron of Dover 
was the great Indian fighter of the region, 
and there is an account of a hundred In- 
dians captured by him, which were sent 
to Bermuda and sold as slaves. “The dis- 
astrous war of King Philip lasted three 
years, and nearly broke up the flourishing 
fisheries, upon which the seacoast, and 
river towns like ours, had begun to de- 
pend. 

The story of Berwick is like the story 
of all the mother towns of New England, 


ONE OF THE OLDEST HOUSES. 


and she can boast her children’s bravery 
and heroism with the best. In that same 
sad month of October, 1675, at the Tozer 
garrison near Roger Plaisted’s, and half a 
mile above the mills at Salmon Falls, fif- 
teen women and children were saved by 
the courage of a girl of eighteen,— 
“that young heroess,’” as Hubbard calls 
her, who, while the rest were escaping, 
kept the door fast against two Indians, 
until they chopped it down with their 
hatchets, with which they then knocked 
her senseless; but “the poor maid that 
had ventured her life so far to save many 
others, was by a strange Providence en- 
abled to recover so much strength after 
they were gone, as to repair to the next 
garrison, where she was soon after healed 
of her wounds and restored to perfect 
health again” ; and so, as Hubbard says, 
somewhere else in his quaint and graphic 
“Indian Wars,” “did happily make an 
escape from their 
bloody and deceit- 
ful hands.” 

Perhaps the most 
famous battle with 
the Indians was in 
1690, when a party 
under the com- 
mand of Hertel,' a 
Frenchman, and 
Hopegood, a sa- 
chem, attacked 
Newichawannock. 
“ They killed thirty 
men, and the rest of the people, after an 
obstinate and courageous defence, sur- 
rendered at discretion.” The captives 
were fifty-four in number, the greater part 
of whom were women and children. ‘The 
enemy burned all the houses and mills, 
and, taking with them what plunder they 
could carry, retreated to the northward. 
A party of one hundred and forty men, 
collected from the neighboring towns, 
pursued and came up with the savages on 
Worster’s River, at a narrow bridge. 
They fought all the afternoon, but with 
little loss on either side. The French 
and Indians held their pursuers in check 


until night, and then continued their 


retreat, tormenting their captives with 


Parkman’s Frontenac and New France, Chap. 
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shocking cruelty. Among these unfortu- 
nate captives was Mrs. Mehetable Good- 
win, who may be called the mother of all 
that representative widely scattered Ber- 
wick family, which has shown in different 
generations so much ability and such 
marked traits of character. Hetty Good- 
win, as she has always been called, was 
taken by the Indians, with her husband 
and baby. ‘The man and wife were sep- 
arated by two parties of the savages, and 
set forth on their long and suffering jour- 
ney to Canada, each believing the other 
to be dead, and leaving behind them 
their comfortable farm‘ on a beautiful hill 
above the river, near the Plaisted gar- 
rison. In the early part of the march 
one of the Indians snatched the baby 
from its mother’s arms and dashed its 
head against a stone ; and when the poor 
mother dragged her weary steps behind 
the rest and could not still her cries, they 
threatened if she did not stop weeping 
to kill her inthe same way. At nightfall 
she was stooping over a brook trying to 
wash a bloody handkerchief, and her 
tears were falling fast again. She forgot 
the threats of her captives. Suddenly, a 
compassionate squaw, pitying the poor, 
lonely mother, threw some water in her 
face, as if in derision. The tears were 
hidden, and no one else had noticed 
them. “This squaw had a mother’s 
heart,” the old people used to say, in 
telling me the story. In Canada the cap- 
tives underwent great hardships, and 
“ Hetty Goodwin, a well-off woman,” was 
so hungry that she sometimes stole food 
from the pigs. She was bought at last by 
a Frenchman,; and, supposing herself to 
be a widow and despairing of ever reach- 
ing home again, she married him and 
had two children. Their name, cor- 
rupted probably from the French, was 
Rand ; and the Portsmouth family of the 
name is said to be descended from them. 
As I was once told, the captive husband 
a Goodwin, and smart”; so after 
a while he outwitted the Indians in some 
way and gained his liberty ; and, coming 
to his home, found that his wife was still 
alive. He went back to Canada and 

1 Still in possession of her descendants in the seventh 


and eighth generations, This is true of several farms in the 
three Rerwiche, which, like the Wentworths and G 


wins, have only their original deeds from the Indians. 


found her and brought her back; after 
which they managed to live unmolested 
and were the parents of many children. 
Hetty Goodwin’s half-buried little head- 
stone may still be seen in the Old Fields 
burying ground. I never can look at it 
without a thrill of feeling, or pass the 
pleasant place where she lived without 
remembering that she knew that lovely 
view over hill and dale, up the river, and 
must often have dreamed and longed for 
the sound of the river falls, in the far 
country to which she was carried a lonely 
captive, in the northern wilderness of 
Canada. 


II. 


In the ancient church record book 
there is almost no hint of all these sor- 
rows and anxieties that had come upon 
the people. In these same dreadful 
years of 1690 and 1724, when the village 
was completely destroyed, when they 
must have feared to sleep in their beds or 
to take the shortest walk afield, and for 
a long time after the houses were built 
only of logs for better defence, there are 
only the brief records, grown sadly few, 
of marriages and baptisms and “ owning 
the covenant,” and now and then an 
amusingly serious account of the settle- 
ment of disputes and desperate animosi- 
ties between ill-tempered sisters of the 
congregation. 

Of course, through the better part of 
the first century of occupation, the colo- 
nists had all belonged to the church at 
Portsmouth ; and then when Gorges and 
Mason divided their lands, practically by 
the natural boundary of the river, and 
later still, when the town of Kittery was 
formed, the people of the Great Works 
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GOODWIN HOUSE, OLD FIELDS. 


and its neighborhood belonged to the 
Kittery church. ‘The long distance soon 
became too perilous and difficult; and 
there had probably been a_ separate 
church service for the Parish of Unity for 
a good many years, before the church 
itself was formed and the Rev. John 
Wade ordained as pastor, in 1702. A 
meeting-house was built at Old Fields, 
between the busy riverside at the Lower 
Landing, or Pipestave Landing as it was 
first called, and the settlement at the 
Great Works. As early as the 8th of 
May, 1669, the town of Kittery made 
Sturgeon Creek the line dividing the 
town into two parishes, the upper parish 
being Berwick.’ In July, 1669, it was 
voted at town meeting to lay out one 
hundred and fifty acres of land in each 
of these parishes for the use of the min- 
istry. ‘The glebe land belonging to the 
upper parish was on the southern side 
of the Great Works River, and was 
sold many years ago and its price 
added to the ministerial fund. I do 
not know why it has always had_ the 
extremely secular name of the Tom 
Tinker lot. 

We come now to the time when there 
are careful church and town records 
practically interchangeable at_ times. 
To quote a recent writer, “In the be- 
ginning each settlement or town was 
before all things a congregation, and the 
town meeting was in most cases the 


1 Massachusetts Records, Vol. VI., Part 2, p. 432. 


same thing as the assembly of the con- 
gregation.”’* 

The town of Berwick was incorporated 
in 1713, and Elisha Plaisted was the 
first representative to the General Court 
of Massachusetts the next year.° 

The Rev. John Wade preached for 
some years before the establishment of 
the church. He was born in Ipswich, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1693. In 
1698 he was chaplain of a garrison to the 
eastward, and died in 1703, hardly two 
years after his ordination. He wrote a 
beautiful, scholariy hand, and has left 
three most interesting, closely written 
pages of records, describing the founding 
of his church and early ministry. David 
Emery was the first deacon, and Nathan 
Lord the second. Capt. Ichabod Plais- 
ted gave two silver cups, which are 
still preserved, and a cloth and napkin 
for the communion table. The second 
minister, who for half a century was 
truly the spiritual father and priest of 
his people, was the Rev. Jeremiah Wise. 
In his pastorate the town passed through 
most severe afflictions from its foes; but 
through his influence everything made 
for peace, as far as regarded the parish’s 
own existence and government. Again 
and again “ y* chh. voted in y* negative,” 
when it was invited to attend the settling 


2M. Charles Borgeaud, The Rise of Modern Democ- 
racy. 

3 John Plaisted, his relative, was a man of sufficient con- 
sequence to have been appointed to welcome the Earl 
Bellomont, on his arrival in the colony as royal governor, 
in 1699. 
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of grievances in neighboring churches ; 
and the church in Salem is rebuked in 
solemn session as “a chh. obstinate and 
impenitent in scandal,” and the First 
Church of Christ in Berwick decides to 
stay at home when “y* Separatists’’ in 
Exeter desire delegates. 

Parson Wise lived in a house near the 
old meeting-house, at the upper left-hand 
corner of the road after you pass the 
Old Fields burying ground. Beside the 
constant dread of Indian frays in this 
border town to which he ministered, 
there were the two great excitements of 
the coming of the Quakers and the Salem 
witchcraft ; but there is no record of any 
real persecution of either Friends or 
witches, on the eastern side of the 
Piscataqua. There is no word at all 
about the latter offenders, but Parson 
Wise piously records the 
baptism and owning of 
the covenant of a cer- 
tain “ Mary Foss, won- 
derfully recovered from 
y° Quakers,” in 1716. 
One seems to know the 
good man familiarly 
after reading the age- 
browned pages of the 
old church book. He 
wrote a quaint wind- 
blown-looking hand, 
that makes the pages 
look more and more 
like a bent field of 
grass. You can see 
how his fingers grew 
stiff and old and were 
sometimes cramped by 
December cold. Such 
pastorates are no longer 
common. We can imagine the loss of 
the people when he died;' the winter 
funeral the end of the long dependence 
and friendship. 

There is one incident connected with 
the Salem witchcraft delusion which has 


The week before last, died at Berwick and was de- 
cently interred, the Rev. Mr. Jeremiah Wise, pastor of the 
first church in that town, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age, having faithfully served God and that church in 
the Gospel fifty years.” — Boston News Letter, Feb. 12, 


1759. 

a Jeremiah Wise, A. M., ordained 1707, died 1756. 
A man of eminent piety and goodness. The learning in 
which he made great proficiency was of a kind suited to 
the age in which he lived, and, like that of the Mathers 
and other great men, partook more of the scholastic modes 


THE LAST OF A FAMILY, 


given an unforgetable name and associa- 
tion to a certain part of the present town 
of South Berwick, in connection with the 
summoning of the Rev. Stephen Bur- 
roughs, of Wells, to appear before the 
judges in Danvers. ‘The whole history of 
Burroughs is most interesting and per- 
plexing. He was a man of amazing 
strength and a curious knowledge of 
woodcraft, but was accused of cruelty 
and various misdeeds. An enemy of 
his in Danvers, where he had formerly 
preached, was despatched to Wells on 
the welcome errand of bringing him to 
justice, with the help of two constables, 
—the strength and cleverness of Bur- 
roughs being quite enough to found the 
charge of witchcraft upon, and cover the 
desire of revenge for a private grudge. 
They found the man at his parsonage ; 
and, sure of proving his 
innocence, he readily 
agreed to accompany 
them, but suggested 
that they should take a 
shorter path than by the 
road they had come, — 
round by the old coast 
or post road through 
York. They pretended 
afterward, or perhaps 
believed, that he cast a 
spell on them, and led 
them into a gloomy 
forest, presently coming 
out on a high, strange 
ridge, like a backbone 
to the country. As it 
grew dark a great 
thunder-storm gathered, 
but Burroughs alone 
seemed to know no fear, 
and -kept on his way. The messenger 
and his two constables nearly perished 
with fright, and believed the whole 
situation to be diabolic. The horses 
seemed to fly, and the lightning flashed 
blue and awful gleams about Burroughs, 


than of the belles-lettres, or of philosophy.” — James 
van's History of Maine. 

Mr. Wise published “* A Sermon on the Death of Capt. 
Charles Frost — killed by the Indians as he returned from 
Church”; “*The Massachusetts Election Sermon,” in 
1729; and a “Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. James 
Pike.”” He preached the ordination sermon of the Rev. 
Samuel Haven, at Portsmouth South Church, May 6, 1752. 

I wish to record my sense of the value to church and 
town of many historical notes carefully added to the church 
records by Rev. E. W. Allen. —S. O. J. 
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as he rode ahead; and so things were 
at their worst as they hurried up and 
down the steep hills of what has ever 
since been known as the Witch Trot 
Road. Suddenly the storm ceased, as 
thunder-storms will, and the moon shone 


pear early in the old records; like Brag- 
don, Butler, Hodgdon, Grant and Gray, 
Hooper, Emery, Guptill, Weymouth, Jel- 
lison, Warren and Gowen ; but other names 
equally common then are now, as far as 
I know, extinct in the Berwicks: like 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE, 


out; and they found themselves near the 
calm water of the river, near Quampea- 
gan. This was proof enough in that 
moment of Burroughs’s evil powers, and 
his fate is a matter of history. The 
Danvers men told the story of their fear- 
ful ride, with great glory to themselves no 
doubt, for many years ; and though those 
who were familiar with the country in- 
sisted that the road to the river was 
shorter by half than the long way through 
Cape Neddick and Ogunquit, it was 
easier to accept the marvellous than the 
reasonable. 

There may have been witches in Ber- 
wick ; but | never heard of any nearer 
than York, where one has always been 
said to lie under a great stone in the 
churchyard; and a terrible person in 
Portsmouth, described as wearing a white 
linen hood tied under her chin, a red 
waistcoat and petticoat, with a green 
apron, and a black hat upon her head ; 
and she vanished away, green apron and 
all, in the shape of a cat! 

It is interesting to see how many of 
the still familiar names of the region ap- 


Wincal, Broughton, MacPhedris, Kilgore, 
Hamilton, Bolthood, Reddington, Andros, 
Shackley, Stockbridge and Percy, and 
especially Chadbourne, which was for so 
many years most prominent. We find in 
the church book Major Charles Frost, 
an honored parishioner and great Indian 
fighter, declining to take the responsible 
office of elder, “ because the service is 
incoherent with his civil and military 
Office.”” There is a fine picture pre- 
served of Richard Shackley, “y* last of 
y° Elders.” ‘ He wasa man of very grave 
countenance of the old Puritan stamp 
(which does not seem to appear very 
often in the Piscataqua plantations), 
sound in the faith, and very tenacious of 
his Hopkinsian opinions. He used to 
wear a red cap in church, and when he 
heard a minister whose preaching he 
relished, he would rise in his seat, which 
was beneath the pulpit, and stand there 
looking intently at the preacher. When 
not pleased, he would keep his seat.” 
He wrote a fine, dignified hand: in fact, 
all these records show the first two 
ministers and the leaders of the parish 
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to have been men of education and re- 
finement. ‘There is practically no mis- 
spelling, though some archaisms of 
speech, and a general tone of dignity 
and discretion. 

After the death of Mr. Wise, a new 
handwriting in the old book somewhat 
afflicts the unprejudiced reader. It is 
commonplace, tiresome and _ insistent; 
and somehow the poor man’s troubles 
with his parish are discovered, as if by 
instinct, to. begin with a mean-spirited 
self-pity for himself; and one dismisses 
him, even at this distance of a hundred 
years, as willingly as his parishioners 
seem to have done. He tries to use force 
to bring certain stray-aways into church. 
He plans about getting more money, and 
goes on pitying and cherishing himself, 
and blaming his people, until the end. 
He was always signing his name as if it 
stood to him for something very remark- 
able, while Parson Wise’s signature hardly 
once appears. Directly after his de- 
parture, old Richard Shackley, the sol- 
emn elder, calls for a day of fasting and 


far more worthy successor of Parson 
Wise. He, too, was a college-bred man, 
of Harvard, 17—, and a descendant of 
the Parson Tompson of Braintree, so 
celebrated by Cotton Mather, in his 
“‘ Magnalia,”’ for his “ constellation of con- 
verts.””. Mr. Tompson evidently plucked 
up his courage in accepting the call 
to Berwick. It was ‘not only that he 
succeeded his predecessor, but the call 
was given in the darkest days of the 
Revolution, by a poor and anxious par- 
ish, with whom he frankly condoles upon 
its divided and languishing state. Ber- 
wick, as neighbor to her parent town 
of Kittery, had shared in the glorious 
successes Of Pepperell in the siege of 
Louisburg; and no doubt some of her 
men marched with the company, formed 
about Saco, that was present at the 
fight on Bunker Hill. ‘There is a de- 
vout assurance of Mr. Tompson’s “ Re- 
quests at the throne of Grace, that the 
God of Peace may be with us and bless 
us,” as he ends his letter of accept- 
ance. 


THE HAYES HOUSE. 


prayer, “on account of the maloncholly 
state of religion in the church and 
town.” 

There followed him a man who is still 
remembered by some of my older friends, 
the Rev. John Tompson, who was a 


These were days of discouragement. 
The town’s business was stopped; the 
country was making a bitter struggle, and 
drawing away the best energies of the 
men to the seat of war. It was mani- 
festly a time when the pine forests were 
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in process of growth, and there was no 
market for timber, even if it could yet be 
cut. Some of the richer families had 
become extinct or had gone away. 
Judge Hill,’ the leading citizen, had died 
just before the great struggle came on. 


THE OLD ACADEMY. 


The country was more and more impov- 
erished, and we can hardly imagine the 
discouragement that met both minister 
and people at every hand. It is a temp- 
tation to follow the history of the town 
closely, and to follow with it the closely 
interwoven fortunes of the sister town of 
Somersworth, across the river; but it is 
increasingly difficult to choose the leading 
threads, where everything is so locally 
important and interesting. 

‘Two of the most interesting figures of 
the last century, however, who must by 
no means be forgotten, were John (or 
Owen) Sullivan, always called Master 
Sullivan, and his wife, Margery, who 
came over to New England from Ireland 


* “On Monday last, March ad, died at Berwick the Hon. 
John Hill, Esq., tates suae 69: a Gentleman much im- 
proved in public offices and Betrustments. He was early 
in Life appointed one of His Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace, and elected to represent the Town where he dwelt; 
and soon after was elected into His Majesty's Council, and 
continued to enjoy a seat at the honorable Board for 
twenty-eight years successively; and about two years 
since, honorably resigned. e was also improved for 
many years one of the Justices of the Inferiour court in the 
County of York and for several years as the Chief Justice. 
And also, for some years, Judge of Probate of Wills. In 
all which public characters, as well as those in more pri- 
vate life, he discovered himself to be what the Poet calls:— 

‘.—_—- The noblest wor«< of God — 

An honest man.’ 
He made public profession of the Christian Religion, 
and appeared to enjoy the comforts of it in his last sick- 
ness: he often exprest his longing to depart and be with 
Christ.” —New Hampshire Gazette, Friday, March 6, 


1772. 


about 1723. They first landed at York, 
and spent some time there on the Mc- 
Intire farm, still occupied by descendants 
of the royalist exiles. Master Sullivan 
always surrounded himself with more or 
less mystery, but insisted that he had 
“four countesses to his mother 
and grandmothers, which has 
been proved true.” He 
feigned great ignorance at first 
to match his poverty; but at 
last, tiring of his humble posi- 
tion, tradition says that he 
wrote a letter to Parson 
Moody, of York, in seven lan- 
guages, and presently removed 
himself to the upper part of 
Berwick, a few miles above 
Quampeagan, to the neighbor- 
hood of the Great Falls, and 
opposite the present city of 
Somersworth.* Here he kept 
a school for a great number 
of years, and owned a small 
farm. He is reported to have 
been indolent according to the standard 
of his contemporaries, but to have been 
always reading and a man of great wit 
and natural powers of mind. His wife 
was a woman of quick temper, but great 
tenderness of heart, joined to all the prac- 
tical ability which Master Sullivan seems 
to have lacked, except that most noble 
gift of awakening young minds. Margery 
Sullivan,— “the small, beautiful, ener- 
getic, courageous woman,” who worked in 
the fields, so that her thoughtful and studi- 
ous husband might not be obliged to do 
it; who drove a cow some thirty miles 
through woods and along bad roads for 
her son ; who nursed the neighbours when 
they were ill, and quarrelled with them 
horribly when they were well ; who gloried 
in her sons’ careers, boasting that she 
never did anything contrary to the will of 
her husband. He was her father in age, 
her master in knowledge, and her hus- 
band by marriage.” ‘The writer has 
heard another boast of Margery Sullivan’s 
repeated : thatshe had dropped corn many 
a day with two governors: a judge in her 


2 Mr. James Pike, the first grammar school master of 
Berwick (Harvard, 1725), was called as minister to Somers- 
worth in 1730; and it may possibly have been not until 
then that Sullivan took his place. 

* The Family of John Sullivan of Berwick. By Thomas 
Coffin Amory. Privately printed. 
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arms and a general on her back. Old 
Master Sullivan died in 1796, at the 
great age of nearly one hundred and 
five years, keeping his love for books 
until the last. His wife died in 1801. 
Two of their sons, Daniel and Eben- 
ezer, were captains in the Revolution- 
ary army: the first dying on his way 
home from a captivity in the Jersey 
prison ship; the second was a lawyer 
at South Berwick, but died at Charles- 
ton, S. C. John Sullivan, the younger, 
was one of the distinguished officers 
of the war, major-general by rank, 
and afterward first president or gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire. James lived 
at first in Saco (it was to him the 
cow was driven), and later he be- 
came a citizen of Boston; a judge of 


the Superior Court, attorney-general, 
and in 1808 governor of Massachu- 
setts. 


There is a charming story of his being 
on circuit in the District of Maine, and 
going out of his way to pass the night 
with his old father and mother at Berwick. 
In the evening he and his father lost their 
tempers over some political argument 
and parted in anger. The judge was 
obliged to leave the house very early in 
the morning before day, but he was so 
troubled as he rode away by the thought 
that he had been disrespectful, that he 
turned his horse at last and rode back 
again several miles to beg his father’s 
pardon. 

This was the author of the “ History of 
Maine,” so often quoted; a delightful 
work, eloquent at times, and naturally 
very full of interest when its author 
touched at any point the history or 
traditions of his native town. Berwick 
has had few sons of whom she has 
such good reason to be proud. ‘The 
family burying place, at the old farm 
on Pine Hill, was unfortunately de- 
stroyed by the laying out of a road; 
and the graves of the father and mother 
being disturbed, the poor ashes that 
were left and the stone erected by 
their son James were removed by a 
descendant to the burial ground of their 
sun and daughter, Gen. John Sullivan 
and Margery (Mrs. Hardy), at Durham, 
N.H. 
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AFTER the Revolution the poverty and 
anxiety of the country were followed by 
just such a rousing of the people’s ener- 
gies and consequent renewal of prosperity 
as in the case of our late War of the Re- 
bellion. It was in 1791 that, in spite of 
heavy taxation and much uncertainty, the 
town of Berwick made up its mind to 
have as good an academy as Byfield or 
Yarmouth. One of theold state historians 
says that Berwick has always been cele- 
brated for the excellence of its schools. 
A town may have a profession as well as 
an individual, and Berwick chose to be an 
educator of youth. Judge Chadbourne 
gave ten acres of land in the finest possible 
situation and a sum of money besides, to 
begin the subscription ; and Parson Tomp- 
son rode twice to Boston on his old white 
horse, and finally returned victorious with 
the charter granted by the General Court 
and bearing the fine signature of John 
Hancock. The history of Berwick Acad- 
emy from that day to the delightful occa- 
sion of its centennial celebration would 
make a long magazine article in itself; 
but it can only come in as an episode in 
the town’s history, and as the best expres- 
sion of the spirit of the Berwick citizens. 
In giving this necessarily brief account, I 
shall take the liberty of quoting from the 
historical address given at the celebration 
of the academy’s hundredth year, by Rev. 
John Lord, LL. D., one of the most gifted 
and best known pupils of the old hill school. 

“The founders,” says Dr. Lord, “ were 
all honorable men, at least they were all 
respectable citizens in this prominent 
village, or were distinguished clergymen 
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or lawyers in the neighboring towns. 
Primus inter pares, there was old Judge 
Benjamin Chadbourne, a veritable patri- 
cian, with a great landed estate, which 
his ancestor purchased from the Indians.”’ 
Here we find the great-grandson of that 
Humphrey Chadbourne who came with 
the earliest settlers, and was for many years 
their leader. ‘The late President Chad- 
bourne of Williams College belonged to 
a later generation of the same family. 
“ Judge Chadbourne lived in a fine colonial 
residence surrounded by noble elms, not 
far from the Vineyard, and was a great 
lover of trees. He gave to his friend, John 
Hancock, a large number of elms from his 
Berwick estate to be planted on Boston 
Common, where some of them still exist.” 

There was indeed an interesting group 
of men in the town, the stamp of whose 
thought and ambition may still be felt as 


Hobbs house built by Madam Elizabeth 
Wallingford, and long occupied by her 
children and grandchildren of the Cush- 
ing family, the Hayman house, or the 
Haggens house at the Corner, the Tim- 
othy Ferguson house, without seeing 
at once that people of refinement and 
cultivation had planned them and lived 
in them with elegance and _ hospitality. 
The best life in such a town as this was 
no more provincial in early days than it 
was in Salem or Boston, and the inter- 
course and sympathy between people of 
the same class in New England was more 
marked than at any other period. 
The richest founder of Berwick Acad- 
emy, the oldest literary incorporation in 
the state, was Col. Jonathan Hamilton, 
a shipowner and merchant, who from 
humble beginnings accumulated his great 
fortune in the West Indian trade. He 
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a good inheritance from the early planters 
of Berwick may be felt, I believe, all 
through her history. The houses built 
by these men are, for the most part, still 
standing, and many of their own traits 
and actions are still remembered. ‘The 
importance of the village, and its con- 
nection with the world outside, can be 
measured by the manner of its house- 
keeping; and no one can enter Judge 
Chadbourne’s house or the Hamilton 
house at the Lower Landing, the Gen. 
Goodwin house at Old Fields, the Hayes 
house built by Col. Dudley Hubbard, the 


was born on Pine Hill, in the northern 
part of the town; but built later the 
stately old house at the Lower Landing, 
and lived in it the rest of his life, with 
all the magnificence that was possible in 
his day. On his archaic looking tomb, 
in the Old Fields burying ground, the 
long high-sounding inscription ends with 
the solemn words, “Hamilton is no 
more.” Another of interesting 
group of the ffirst trustees of the 
academy was Mr. John Lord, the young 
partner in business of Col. Hamilton, 
afterward Gen. Lord, and the successor 
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to Judge Chadbourne’s and Col. Hamil- 
ton’s pre-eminence and authority in town 
affairs. He lived at the Upper Land- 
ing, in another fine old house, which was 
long ago destroyed; and died when 
hardly past middle age, leaving a large 
inheritance to his family and generous 
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PRINCIPAL OF BERWICK ACADEMY, 


gifts to the church and academy, beside 
a fund to the latter, from which each 
student is given a copy of the Bible. 
Among his children and grandchildren 
have been many distinguished men and 
women.’ 

The minister, Mr. Tompson, has al- 
ready been spoken of; and the other 
trustees were Dr. Hemmenway of Wells, 
the great theologian of his day; and 
Judge David Sewall of York, of the 
Superior Court, who was as famous a 
lawyer; Dr. Ivory Hovey of Berwick, 
the most picturesque person and charac- 

' President Lord of Dartmouth College must be named 
first; with Dr, John Lord, the delightful lecturer and 
writer on historical subjects; Samuel Lord, Esq., of 
Portsmouth; John Perkins Lord, Esq., and his son and 
namesake, who was one of the earlier and most successful 
merchants of Melbourne; the late John L. Hayes, Esq., 
of Cambridge, and his vounger brother, Brevet Major- 
Gen. Joseph Hayes; and Hon. Francis B. Hayes, who wastfor 
many years president of the Board of Academy Trustees, 
and one of the best forwarders of the school’s interests; 
with W. H. Ward, D. D., of the New York /ndependent; 
and of the younger generation, S. Mills Hayes of 5t. 
Paul, Arthur Lord, Esq., and Eliot Lord, well known in 


modern journalism. 


ter of his day, and Gen. Ichabod Good- 


win of Old Fields, the major-general of 


militia for York and Cumberland Counties ; 
whom Dr. Lord calls “a staff to lean upon 
in all parish and educational affairs.” 

“ According to the charter,” he con- 
tinues, “the academy was founded ‘/ 
promote piety, religion and morality. It 
is not easy in this critical age to define 
the difference between piety and reli- 
gion, . . . but, I must add, to speak 
truthfully, ‘to educate youth in such 
languages, and such liberal arts, and 
sciences as the trustees should direct.’ 
By the charter six of the trustees were 
to be residents of the town, and seven 
to be non-residents,—a regulation in- 
tended to prevent the academy from de- 
generating into a mere village school, 
with only local interests to guard, rather 
than to hold out inducements for young 
men at a distance to avail themselves of a 
good business education, or to prepare 


HON. H. N. TWOMBLY, 


for college,—the primary end for which 
our academies were founded. “There 
were many cultivated persons in Ber- 
wick, who read the best books and 
knew what was going on in the world. 
It was inevitable that they should insist 
upon having a good school, and ask much 
from their teachers, as to both social and 
intellectual gifts.” 

These expectations were almost always 
gratified, especially in the early years of 
the school’s history. Mr. Samuel Moody 
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was the first master, on a salary of ninety 
pounds a year, with the addition of six- 
pence a week for each pupil. Mr. Joseph 
McKeen succeeded him, —not the presi- 
dent of Bowdoin, but later the Boylston 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory at Har- 
vard College (‘a very able man,” says 
Dr. Lord), who'’was followed by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Green, afterwards Judge Green, a 
distinguished lawyer and gentleman in 
the village, noted for his fine address, au- 
tocratic manners, and love of horses. 
Then followed Preceptors Hilliard, Sea- 
ver and Tompson, and a strange erratic 
person named Holton, who was gifted as 
a teacherof mythology and of the exercises 
of Wednesday-afternoon speaking and 
composition. Ira Young, his successor, 


HON. FRANCIS B. HAYES. 


was one of the best masters the school 
ever had, and was soon beckoned away 
by Dartmouth College, where he was 
for many years the Professor of Mathemat- 
ics. Stephen Chase, a man of fine powers, 
who came after him, also became a 
Dartmouth professor; and the Rev. 
James Wilson Ward, under whose admin- 
istration the prosperity of the institution 
reached its acme. He was a fine linguist, 
being a Hebrew scholar as well as 
learned in Greek: “a very genial man,” 
whose son, the present editor of the Vew 


York Independent, has kept to the. same 
high directions and ambitions. 

The early records of the academy were 
lost, probably in the burning of the second 
building, which also destroyed most of the 
books of the old Social Library, so pre- 
cious to the town. ‘The list of the schol- 
ars who have received Bibles from the 
Lord Fund is, happily, in the possession 
of the secretary, Charles Cushing Hobbs, 
Esq.; and from the year 1817, when it 
begins, the students number about three 
thousand. From 1791 to 1817 would, 
however, give many more, and some of 
the best men the academy could show. 

A second academy building was made 
necessary by the growth of the school, 
about the year 1825. ‘This is looked 
back to by those who remember it as 
having been a very suitable and hand- 
some structure, which stood well on its 
conspicuous site. It had a high white 
belfry, and fine rows of Lombardy poplars 
led up to it from the street. The old 
oaks were already decaying, but nobody 
thought to put young ones in their places. 
This was burnt in 1851, and the new 
building seems to have poorly replaced 
it, although Hon. Francis RB. Hayes, who 
succeeded his father, Judge Hayes, as 
president of the board, used every means 
to have the best schoolhouse’ that could 
be obtained, going to Richard Upjohn of 
New York for the plans; but it shows 
what advance has been made in our time 
in architecture, that the first American 
architect of the day should have shown 
so little imagination. The two high 
gables showed well, however, above the 
treetops, when one saw it from the west- 
ward ; and the large schoolroom, which 
could be divided at will, was very hand- 
some and gave a fine sense of light and 
air. ‘The hall too, with its open roof and 
finished framework of beams, is not with- 
out beauty, especially as many old pupils 
will always remember it garlanded with 
oak leaves, and decorated with the school 
mottoes done in elaborate fashion after 
traditional rules. 

Until 1828 Berwick Academy was 
entirely a boys’ school; but in that year 

*Mr. Hayes, Mr. Wm. L. Cogswell of New York, Mr. 
Benj. Tredick of Philadelphia, Deacon Plummer of South 


Berwick, made most — subscriptions, as did indeed 
abmost everybody in town. 
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the names appear of Hetta Lord Hayes, 
Caroline Lord, Miranda Smith and 
Martha Leigh; and these brave young 
persons seem to have left the door open 
behind them, for the record of the next 
term shows seventeen of their friends to 
have followed a wise example. From that 
time the names of girls and boys ap- 
pear to be about equal. 

The aim of such an academy as this to 
fit young men or young women for col- 
lege, or to give, as it does to many pupils, 
their last opportunity for school instruc- 
tion, and so to hold the final chance for 
directing and developing their young 
ambitions, is indeed a high aim; and the 
standing of many of the Berwick Academy 
pupils in after life is certainly some evi- 
dence that the task has been well fulfilled. 
It would surprise us if we could count up 
the number of Harvard and Bowdoin and 
Dartmouth graduates who were fitted 
here, and no less if we could make a list 
of the distinguished men among them: 
four college presidents and three gov- 
ernors of states, with many college pro- 
fessors and eminent teachers, men and 
women both; highly accomplished men 
of the professions and men of affairs ; 
soldiers, sailors and statesmen of renown ; 
and many women, who, in their ever- 
widening public service or beautiful 


home-making and home-keeping lives, 
have been among the true leaders of 
civilization in their time. 

In the early years of the fifth decade of 
this century, perhaps in 1842 or 1843, 
the influence of the academy and the 
level of intelligence in the society of the 
town were, perhaps, at their height. I 
have often heard it said that in the 
congregation of the old First Church 
there were over twenty men, young and 
old, who were college graduates. This 
will give some idea of the progress of 
the village. The old order of things 
was fast passing away, but this was a 
moment when hope for the future seemed 
very bright, and pride in the past was 
most assured. 

Perhaps this is the moment to call the 
character and achievements of the de- 
scendants of our early settlers most clearly 
before the mind, and to end this hasty 
sketch of the town’s progress. A long 
process of change was about to begin. 
The assimilation of successive foreign ele- 
ments which have not been without great 
value, the effects of the War of the Re- 
bellion, the change of professional and 
educational ruling interests for those of 
various manufactures, were to work slow 
and certain changes in the aspect of the 
town and the character of its citizens. 
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I believe that the general level of intelli- 
gence, the common stock of prosperity, 
were never better than now. We are 
returning to some of the old standards 
of good taste and wider interests, which 
we had at onetime too hastily flung aside. 
We are more reverent of our past, and more 
appreciative of our academy, of our 
teachers and preachers, than ever before 
in the course of many years. 

I should like to speak of many things 
and many people to whom the three 
towns of Berwick have owed much in 
these later days; especially of a myste- 
rious figure among the academy teachers, 
Dr. Gray, “an Englishman who had 
achieved considerable distinction as an 
Oxford scholar, who gave the school a 
new impulse, and placed it on a higher 
level in some respects than ever before, 
being himself a man of culture and one 
whose experience of life had been wider 
than that of many of the other principals. 
His pupils are said to have borne the im- 
press of his own knowledge of life and 
letters.” 

I should like to say how much good the 
Cogswell prize books have done, scat- 
tered as they are among the pupils, at the 
rate of ten or a dozen really valuable and 
charmingly bound volumes every year ; of 
the five or six college scholarship funds 
which have helped so many young people 
to go on with the process of their educa- 
tion ; of the liberality of those who have 
made gifts to the academy fund, like Mr. 
Francis B. Hayes, so that the price of the 
excellent tuition is kept so low that no 
bright boy or girl can possibly be hin- 
dered from sharing it. ‘The greatest 
beneficence, however, is in the recent 
large legacy left to the school in memory 
of her husband, a former pupil, by Mrs. 
William H. Fogg of New York, for the 
building and equipment of a new school- 
house and public library. ‘This noble gift 
has been increased, according to her later 
wish, by the liberality of her executors, 
the late A. Phipps, Esq., of Boston, and 
Hon. H. H. Fogg of Bangor, to whose 
warm and generous interest in the town 
of his ancestors, the people of the three 
Berwicks and the old and new pupils of 
the school should be always most grateful, 
as they will also be to the devoted presi- 


dent of the trustees at this present time, 
Hon. Horatio N. ‘Twombly of New York, 
and to Mr. George A. Dickey, the princi- 
pal of the academy. Upon both of these 
men and their assistants has come unusual 
responsibility in the enlargement and new 
departure of the institution. 

I am much tempted to speak of my 
own school friends and my kind teachers, 
and the affairs of my own time generally ; 
but it is after all with the first two cen- 
turies of Berwick that my fragmentary 
sketches must be concerned. ‘lo have 
seen how the settlement began, and how 
it overcame its many hindrances and 
held fast to its many hopes, and bred its 
men and women to high callings, is to 
understand these later days very well. 
There is no better way of learning Amer- 
ican history than to find out what one can 
of the story of an old New England town. 


IV. 


THE Rev. Mr. Tompson’s pastorate 
lasted almost as long as Parson Wise’s. 
It was in his time that the present First 
Congregational Church was built to: re- 
place the ancient one at Old Fields, 
where he preached so many years. to 
Judge Chadbourne, Judge Green, Gen. 
Lord, Col. Hamilton, and the men and 
women of that time. A second parish 
had been formed at Blackberry Hill, with 
which were long associated the honored 
names of Rev. Mr. Meriam and Mr. 
Hilliard, but which has now ceased to 
exist. ‘There was also the Baptist Church, 
where Parson Boyd preached for many 
years. ‘This was later used, for many 
years, as a town house, being conveniently 
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situated for that purpose, and it was a 
great pity that it should have been un- 
necessarily destroyed. ‘The moderator 
used to occupy the high pulpit with its 
sounding board, while the citizens and 
voters made a more or less discreet con- 
gregation. 

I remember that the unpainted wood- 
work had taken a beautiful brown tint 
with age, and that it used to be a vast 
pleasure in my childhood to steal into 
the silent place, and to sit alone, or with 
small, whispering friends, in one of the 
high, square pews. ‘The arrangement of 
the pews and benches reminded one of 
the time when there was such careful at- 
tention paid to social precedence, and 
provision made for the colored people, of 
whom there were formerly a large num- 
ber in Berwick, and many, of them have 
been excellent citizens. Most of the 
prominent families in this part of New 
England, near tide water, possessed one 
or more African slaves in the last cen- 
tury; and one may still hear delightful 
stories of their strange traits of inher- 
itance and their loyal affection to the 
families which they adopted as their own, 
and were always ready to champion. A 
little sandy hill, just below the Landing, and 
above the old river path that leads to 
Leigh’s, now Yeaton’s mills, still bears 
the name of Cato’s Hill, from the fact 
that the sunny sand bank near the top 
was the favorite retreat of an ancient 
member of the household of Gen. Lord. 
Cato was a native Guineaman,and the 
last generation loved to recall the tradi- 
tion of his droll ways and speeches. 

At Doughty’s Falls, or what is now 
North Berwick Village, there were in the 
last century a large number of families 
belonging to the Society of Friends. It 
is an interesting fact that the first meet- 
ing of Friends (or Quakers as they were 
then called) in the province of Maine 
was at Newichawannock, in December, 
1662. “At about the same time in 
Dover,”’ says Williamson, in his “ History 
of Maine,” was “ issued the famous warrant 
commanding three women to be whipped 
out of the state.” There was no perse- 
cution in Maine, however. In North 
Berwick the Husseys, Buffums and others 
have taken active part in the great inter- 


ests and potent achievements of their 
society. 

To the north of this now large and 
enterprising village (which owes much of 
its growth to the business capacity of the 
late William Hill, or Friend Hill as he 
was familiarly known, and to the Hobbs 
family) is the old estate of one branch of 
the Goodwin family. The pleasant old 
house which stands by the river, between 
its great forests and open fields, was al- 
ways called by the unexplainable and 
dismal name of Execution, which must 
be legal in its remote origin; though 
there are relics of lost traditions about 
a regicide judge, only a few miles away, 
and the hospitality of the family may 
have harbored him here. ‘There is one 
thing certain: Capt. Goodwin, the 
friend and contemporary of Sir William 
Pepperell and high sheriff of York County, 
never levied an execution without break- 
ing off a twig and pulling a tuft of grass, 
to make literally true his oath that he 
had delivered possession by twig and 
turf. This was the father of Gen. 
Ichabod Goodwin of Old Fields; and 
grandfather of Rev. Dr. Daniel R. Good- 
win, late president of Trinity College, 
Hartford, and chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and of Gov. Ichabod 
Goodwin of New Hampshire, who be- 
longed to that remarkable group of men 
known as the war governors, who held 
the executive powers of the Northern 
states in 1861-62. No man among 
them was more “prompt, methodical 
and clear-sighted, and intensely devoted 
to their one duty.” These brothers bear 
two of the best known names on the Ber- 
wick Academy roll of honor. Nor must 
we forget their younger relative, Hon. John 
Noble Goodwin, one of the many well- 
known lawyers of the town, who was a 
member of the Thirty-seventh Congress, 
and later governor of Arizona and _ its 
representative. 

It grieves me more and more that the 
meeting-house of the old First Church 
and Parish has not been allowed to keep 
something of its look of antiquity. It 
was originally a most tasteful building, 
well proportioned, as all the older village 
buildings are, and finished in the best 
fashion of a day when simple good taste 
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in architecture seems to have been in- 
stinctive with almost everybody in the 
town, judging by the fine roofs and good 
outlines which remain. But owing to 
successive changes, this oldest church 
has lost its handsome front with the three 
doors and Corinthian columns, its high 
panelled pews, gallery, great mahogany pul- 
pit, and, more to be regretted than anything 
else, its beautiful windows of the best 
hand-made sash-work, which it would cost 
hundreds of dollars to replace. ‘The 
quaint little sofa and other furniture of 
the communion table are the only relics 
of the past, and poorly represent the long 
continuance of an historic parish like this. 
Such changes are often made in good 
faith and with the best intentions; but 
we must add to our inheritance whatever 
will best represent our own time, without 
taking away anything which has the 
power to speak of those old associations 
which are beyond all price. I have 
dwelt on this point because we Americans 
are only just beginning to value properly 
what has belonged to our past. 

Many of these details are interesting 
in themselves only to Berwick people ; 
but I do not leave them out, because I 
have always the belief that so old a town 
must be typical and_ representative. 
Those who never saw old Berwick will 


put other names in the place of these, 
and be reminded of other old houses 
and landscapes and stories of the past. 
There are, however, certain characteris- 
tics, | had almost said individualities, of 
the town: I do not know any prospect 
that rivals the view from Powder House 
(or Butler’s) Hill, or that down the river 
from the Lower Landing, near the Ham- 
ilton or Goodwin house. From _ the 
hilltop, which is high and bare like a 
Yorkshire moor, the eye follows a great 
procession of the New Hampshire moun- 
tains along the horizon from Saddleback 
to Mount Washington. If you look east- 
ward you have a sense of being at the 
door of the great forests of Maine, —a 
dark, pine-clad region stretches over and 
beyond Agamenticus. This way you are 
reminded of the loneliness that the set- 
tlers found, and westward you discover 
the smiling country of towns and farms 
that they began to build. 

Another characteristic of the village of 
South Berwick is the sound of all the 
river falls, almost always to be heard by 
day, when one stops to listen, and loud- 
est and most jarring in the dead of night 
to the wooden houses that vibrate to 
their constant notes. Then the many 
bells of the mills and churches give one 
at certain hours the feeling of being in a 
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foreign town. Nine of them ring in their 
high belfries within little more than a 
mile of distance. I do not know any 
other New England village which has so 
many pleasant bells within hearing. 
Three of them belong to the sister town 
of Rollinsford, on the other side of the 
river. 

This region bore its part in all the wars 
with generosity and bravery. ‘The fa- 
mous crew of John Paul Jones and the 
“Ranger” was mainly gathered from the 
shores of theriver. One of the last of 
his sailors was, in his extreme old age, 
my father’s patient. ‘There was much 
shipbuilding up and down the river; 
and hardly a household in the old seafar- 
ing days of New England did not find 
itself anxious when the wind blew, or the 
mother did not give a heavy sigh as she 
said that it was a hard night for sailors 
coming on the coast. This part of the 
industry of the town is so completely at 
an end that younger people can hardly 
believe that the river was once such a 
highway for traffic. Even so lately as 
forty years ago there was a picturesque 
fleet of twenty gundalows with lateen 
sails, sailing from the Landing wharves to 
Portsmouth, beside a good-sized packet 
boat which went every other day. We 
know so little of the ways of the people a 
hundred or two hundred years ago, that 
it is a pleasure to be able to recall the 
customs of only fifty years since, and to 
be able to picture to ourselves, not only 
the people, but the way they lived in 
their pleasant houses and spent their 
time in the same pleasant houses and 
along the quiet streets that we ourselves 
know. When you see the last of the 
gundalows coming up the river, you will 
like to remember that its ancestor was 
copied from a Nile boat, from which a 
sensible old sea captain once took his 
lesson in_ shipbuilding. The high 
peaked sail looks like a great bird’s wing, 
and catches the flawy wind well in the 
river reaches. 

The northern country was covered 
then, for the most part, with heavy pine 
growth ; and the chief business at Ber- 
wick was buying this from the lumber- 
men, and sending it to Portsmouth, 
there to be reshipped, ordirect to the 


West Indies, where the usual course of 
the ships was to load with rum, tobacco 
and molasses, and then to Russia where 
this second cargo was exchanged for iron, 
duck and cordage, then back to Liver- 
pool for another trade, and so home. The 
little ships made money fast enough, and 
in the winter time the Berwick streets were 
crowded with ox teams and huge timber 
pines and piles of plank and boards. 
Sometimes gangs of teamsters, with their 
oxen, came in great companies from the 
White Mountains, and even from Ver- 
mont through the Crawford Notch. 
Sometimes there were two or three 
bronzed sea captains rolling up the street 
in company. It was a business full of 
all sorts of interests and surprises, and 
the cords which were fastened at one 
end to the Landing wharves seemed to 
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wind all about the other side of the 
world. You found a plain old man who 
knew all about some distant corner of 
the mysterious earth, not because he had 
read about it in a weekly newspaper, but 
because he had been there himself and 
perhaps taken his wife with him. There 
was somebody, perhaps your own great- 
grandfather, who had wintered at Valley 
Forge. One might meet Dr. Usher Par- 
sons, the biographer of Sir William 
Pepperell, and a distinguished writer on 
medical subjects, who had been Commo- 
dore Perry’s surgeon, at the great fight on 
Lake Erie, who was of Berwick stock, 
and had come to pay a summer visit to 
his relatives in the town. There would 
be Judge Green, a most dignified and 
elegant man, wearing his cloak with 
scarlet facings; and Judge Hayes, who 
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had the instincts of an English country 
squire, and lived like one on his great 
estate, bringing up his handsome sons 
and daughters to be ladies and gentle- 
men, to walk and to speak as ladies and 
gentlemen should, and to be self-respect- 
ing and respectful of others. You might 
see his brother-in-law, President Lord, of 
Hanover, walking gravely past the Corner 
on his way to call upon his brother John, 
who had been the early friend of Daniel 
Webster, and law student with him in 
Jeremiah Mason’s office at Portsmouth. 
You might meet Hon. William Burleigh,’ 
another lawyer and member of the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Congresses, who 
had just won great approval from his 
townsfolk for getting a longed-for appro- 
priation from the government for dredg- 
ing and blasting the river channel be- 
tween the Upper and Lower Landings, so 
that commerce was expected to take a 
new start in these busy waters. 

If you saw a dignified, straight little 
lady coming down a wide box-bordered 

* Hon. William Burleigh was the father of Hon. John H. 
Burleigh, a successful manufacturer and public-spirited 


citizen, who was a member of the Forty- third and Forty- 
fourth Congresses. 
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walk to the street, 
from a noble house 
that stood behind a 
close planted row of 
poplars that long or- 
namented the village 
street, you might be 
sure that it was old 
Madam Cushing, who 
had known Lafayette 
when they were young 
together in Boston, 
and the battles of the 
Revolution were be- 
ing fought. It was 
she whom the old 
man remembered 
and came to Berwick 
to see in his last visit 
to America. Only 
the other day, a dear 
old friend of mine 
told me that she re- 
membered seeing the 
old French general 
go “with his gentle- 
men’ up that same 
box-bordered walk to pay the visit. And 
with Madam Cushing might be her son- 
in-law, Mr. Hobbs, a tall,.fine figure of 
a man just in the prime of his activity, 
and one of the most useful and careful 
secretaries and trustees of the academy 
during many years. He, too, was a 
lawyer, — all these men were lawyers, — 
and so were Mr. Cogswell and Mr. John 
Hubbard, who died young and so dis- 
appointed many hopes. They knew 
what was going on in the world, bought 
good books, knew the best men in other 
places, and lived handsomely at home. 
If Judge Hayes was the village squire, 
then that delightful man, called by every- 
body “ Old Parson Allen,” in spite of as 
young a heart as ever beat,— Old Parson 
Allen was the village clergyman, and 
stood in Parson Wise’s shoes with no 
room to spare. Grave, compassionate, 
full of sympathy with the present and 
reverence for the past, he magnified his 
office in a lovely and most noble way. 
His contemporary, Mr. Richardson, was 
a younger man, to whom a great parish 
looked with respect and affection. The 
doctors were known men. The Berwick 
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women were famous for their housekeep- 
ing and their hospitality ; they had their 
Social Library, which held the best books 
of the day ; they were fond of ceremony, 
and they had their maternal meetings 
and their sewing societies, and made them 
answer well for discussion clubs and all 
the subdivisions of club life at the pres- 
ent day. Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. Leigh 
and the Cushings, Hardings, Fergusons, 
Rices, Nasons, Parkses and Lords, — what 
a list one might make! ‘They make the 
social affairs of to-day seem pale and pro- 
saic. Perhaps in their time, however, 
everybody was saying that society in Ber- 
wick was nothing to what it had been 
in Judge Chadbourne’s and Judge Hill's 
day. It is natural to look at the past 
through the mists of glamour and imagi- 
nation. 

I find mysclf always speaking of my 
native town as Berwick, though the 
original town was long since divided 
and divided again. South Berwick is 
really the oldest of the three, to which 
most of the earliest history and _ tradi- 
tion belongs; and the newer settle- 
ments and townships are its children; 
but the old people never seemed to 
make any difference in their own minds. 
I feel myself to be a little pedantic when 
[ speak unnecessarily of the points of 
the compass. It is all one Berwick to 
me, except for post-office conveniences 
and things of that sort. The courage of 


the Plaisteds, and the nameless heroine 
who saved all her neighbors in the ‘lozer 
garrison, are as much my inheritance as 
if an imaginary line had never been 
struck across the land in 1814. I am 
proud to have been made of Berwick 
dust; and a little of it is apt to fly in 
my eyes and make them blur whenever 
I tell the old stories of bravery, of fine 
ambition, of good manners, and the love 
of friend for friend and the kindness of 
neighbor to neighbor in this beloved 
town. Her children and the flock of 
her old academy are scattered every- 
where. They can almost hear each 
other’s voices round the world, like the 
English drumbeat. ‘They have started 
many a Western town; they are buried 
in Southern graves for their country’s 
sake; they are lost in far northern seas. 
They sigh for the greenness of Old Fields 
and Pound Hill, for Blackberry Hill and 
Cranberry Meadow, from among the 
brick walls of many a crowded city; but 
some of the best have always stayed at 
home, and loved the rivers and the hills 
as their fathers and mothers did before 
them. They keep to the old ambitions, 
they mean to carry the flag of their town 
and state as high and free as they can! 
‘Lhere is no town that has done its duty 
better than old Berwick, in war or in 
peace, in poverty or pride, in the days of 
her plain, hard-fighting youth, or the 
serenity of her comfortable prime. 
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IN THE COUNTRY OF LORNA DOONE. 


By William H. Rideing. 


coast, this of Somerset and North 

Devon, with the Bristol Channel flow- 
ing between it and the vapory hills and 
shores of South Wales. From desolate 
moorlands it drops into the sea by crags 
and precipices of red and yellow rock, 
sandstone and granite, with here and 
there a narrow sandy or shingly beach, 
which appears, or disappears, as the tide 
comes in or ebbs. Seen from the sea, 
without a closer acquaintance, it seems 
to fall inland in softly rolling valleys, high 
enough for the clouds to rest upon them, 
but easy of passage ; billowed in tran- 
quillizing curves ; peaceful, and arable. 

There is no wilder country in Eng- 
land, however, than this. It is all 
moorland, wild, uncultivated, solitary ; 
open to all the winds that blow; 
clothed with only gorse and heather 
and bracken, or clumps of scrub oaks 
and dwarf pines, in which the wild 
deer still finds shelter and multiplies. 
A good part of it is Exmoor, and what 
is not Exmoor is like Exmoor. 

Pitiful the plight of the wayfarer who 
thinks it is as easy to cross afoot as it 
looks! He sees from the coast noth- 
ing between him and the horizon but 
one shallow basin after another, with 
barely a ridge between them ; no steep 
hills to climb, or gullies to descend ; 
a comfortable farmhouse, or a cluster 
of cottages, appears, perhaps, in the 
lap of one of the valleys. He is spent 
before he is undeceived. ‘The wild 
moorland falls away everywhere into 
dark and difficult ravines, and the cot- 
tages, instead of lying in a vale, are on 
a cliff with a long descent to the oppo- 
site slope. There are few levels on Ex- 
moor, few grades that do not drag the 
breath out of us. It is uphill and down- 
hill all the way to Lynmouth, whether we 
come from Barnstable, Minehead or Dul- 
verton ; most so from Barnstable, least so 
from Minehead. 

611 


| is a very beautiful and romantic 


And a wonderful thing is — something 
unanticipated when one sees the black- 
ness and desolation of the moorland — 
that while the uplands are so austere, all 
the valleys, or most of them, especially 
where they are narrowest, support a vege- 
tation of a richness unsurpassed even 
in England. Here you will find the 
hydrangeas growing in colors never seen 
before; roses climbing up porch and 
lattice ; the fuchsia as high as the chim- 
neys and raining like the thorns of Cal- 
vary ; myrtle and laurel, and hedgerows 


A LYNMOUTH MARKET WOMAN, 


that are nothing but solid banks of flower 
and leaf. 

To come from above is like exploring 
a nature harsh on the surface but warm 
and generous at heart. These combes 
are cut and threaded by the greenest 
lanes, in which wild flowers follow the 
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THE HARBOR, LYNMOUTH. 


march of the months with such response 
to the soft rains and velvety airs that they 
outlast their due season. Here you will 
find well-kept homesteads, a pastoral life, 
meadows, and orchards in which the 
fruit, if not showy, is full of flavor and 
sweetness. ‘There is not a prettier glen 
in England than Glen Lynn, and no 
brook makes clearer music than Brendon 
Water; and Porlock, with its. white, 
thatched, brier-covered cottages (even 
the village bank is thatched and covered 
with vines at Porlock), is an unspoiled 
vestige of the golden age when rafters 
were low and hearths wide. 

But look skyward from the combe and 
all its verdure, and you see the foliage 
cease before the upper edge of the slope 
is reached ; a shelving rock crops out as 
if it would tumble into the valley, and 
higher than that is the heather; a mile 
or so away the deceptive moorland is 
seamed with another “ goyal,” or glen, or 
combe. 

-All readers of “ Lorna Doone ”’ will re- 
member that Plover’s Barrows Farm was 
amid scenes like these. “All above is 
strong dark mountain, spread with heath 


and desolate, but near our house the 
valleys cave and open warmth and 
shelter. Here are trees, and bright 
green grass, and orchards full of con- 
tentment, and a man may scarce espy 
the brook, although he hears it every- 
where. And indeed a good stout piece 
of it comes through our farmyard, and 
swells sometimes to a rush of waves, when 
the clouds are on the hilltops. But all 
below, where the valley bends, and the 
Lynn stream goes along with it, pretty 
meadows slope their breast, and the sun 
spreads on the water.”’ 

Every one who comes here brings Mr. 
Blackmore’s romance with him, and this 
part of Devon is as often called “ ‘The 
Land of Lorna Doone” as by its proper 
name. Along the coast are Minehead, 
Porlock, Glenthorne, Lynton and Lyn- 
mouth, Ley Abbey and the Valley of 
Rocks, —all scenes in the story. A few 
miles inland we find Oare, where Plover’s 
Barrows was ; the Doone Valley, in which 
the outlaws had their stronghold ; Badge- 
worthy Water and the Waterslide, up which 
John Ridd climbed with so much diff- 
culty. On the other side of Exmoor are 
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Dulverton, where Reuben Huckaback 
prospered under the sign of the “ Gar- 
tered Kitten,’”’ — “an honest hosier and 
draper, serge and long-cloth warehouse- 
man,’’ as he described himself when the 
Doones robbed him and set him adrift 
on the moor, strapped, like Mazeppa, 
along the spine of a wild pony; North 
Molton, where a man of great renown, 
‘Tom Faggus the Highwayman, was born ; 
and ‘Tiverton, the chief boast of which 
used to be its worthy grammar school, 
founded and endowed in 1604 by 
“ Master Peter Blundell, of that place, 
clothier.”’ 

These are no trifling matters to read- 
ers of the romance, though local histo- 
ries and gazetteers may not take note of 
them. ‘They are the veri- 
ties, while the family his- 
tories of Sir John this and 
Squire that, with their stag 
hunting, and squabbles, and 
hard drinking, fade out of 
sight. It is not too much 
to say that of all that has 
been written about this part 
of Devon, nothing possesess 
us more than Mr. Black- 
more’s story, and the steady 
march of. history through 
social and political changes 
has left no footprints which 
are scanned with the same 
interest as those of the char- 
acters in the romance. 

Blundell’s is at Tiverton 
still, though changed in its 
habitation, and they had a Greek play 
there the other day; they have more 
of the classics than knuckles now, and 
as Exmoor is uncrossed by the railway, 
which is so destructive of ancient things, 
innovation has displaced less there than 
in other parts of the country. lo 
reach Porlock, Oare, Lynmouth or Lyn- 
ton we must travel by coach ; and though 
the distance from London is less than 
two hundred and fifty miles, the journey 
takes a day. The roads are hilly and 
solitary, but in good condition, too good 
to satisfy the imagination, which would 
welcome as a novelty in these pampered 
days such vicissitudes as John Ridd and 
John Fry met on their way from ‘liver- 


ton to Oare,—the sloughs in which the 
horses would sink to the withers, the 
gibbets with their grewsome pendants, 
which were the only guideposts to reas- 
sure the traveller groping his way through 
the fog. 

“Then there came a mellow noise, 
very low and mournsome, not a sound 
to be afraid of, but to long to know the 
meaning, with a soft rise of the hair. 
‘Three times it came and went, as the 
shaking of a thread might pass away into 
the distance, and then I touched John 
Fry to know that there was something 
near me’”’; so writes John Ridd. 

“*Doon’t’’e be a vule, Jan! Vaine 
moozick as iver I ’eer! God bless the 
man as made un do it.’ 


SOME LYNMOUTH FISHERMEN. 


“« « Have they hanged one of the Doones 
then, John?’ 

“ ¢* Hush, lad ; niver talk laike o’ thiccy. 
Hang a Doone! Hang aDoone! God 
knows it’s the King would hang pretty 
quick if her did.’ 

“«Then who is it in the chains, John?’ 

“] felt my spirits rise as I asked, for 
now I had crossed Exmoor so often as to 
hope that the people sometimes de- 
served it, and think that it might be a 
lesson to the rogues who unjustly loved 
the mutton they were never born to.”’ 

We also miss the excitement (a very 
pleasurable excitement it must have been, 
unless the literature of the highwayman 


cannot be believed) of falling in with any 
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knight of the road, such as the ingenious 
Tom Faggus, and seeing him gallop off, 
cocked hat in hand, an epigram on his 
lips, and our watch in his pocket. ‘There 
are no highwaymen on Exmoor; but let 
all travellers beware of “ ‘The Carnarvon 
Arms” at Dulverton. 

The moor is wild and vacant enough, 
however, and he who loves solitude may 
have his fill of it, if he keeps out of a few 
beaten paths, like the Doone Valley. As 
far as he can see, nothing appears to him 
but the moor, swelling with the softest 
curves and dressed with heather, gorse 
and the trembling plumes of bracken ; 
the sprinkled gold of the gorse is lost 
sight of in the rich flood of purple heather, 
but the.scent of both is blown through 
the air by the sea wind, for the moor ends 
on its nothern edge ina wall of cliffs. 
White mountains of clouds float over him ; 
he hears the bleating of sheep, and sees 
the gulls circling from the shelves of the 
precipice. He may have all this world 
to himself day after day, and thus be 
nursed by the wind and the clouds. 
Nothing will break his isolation but the 
bark of a collie, or, towards evening, the 
chatter of some fruit gatherers who are 
going home with baskets of blackberries 
and whortleberries. 

Evening is the time of all times to see 
the beauties of the moor. ‘The light 
steals quickly out of the combes and 
leaves them in abysses of shadow: their 
depths increase, and the crests of the 
land look like islands raised above their 
purple gulfs. As the sun descends, a 
shining causeway opens to it, a mislead- 
ing pathway of shimmering light, which 
seems to be too high for the sea. It 
isa sunburst from a cloud, we say; 
it cannot be the sea. But then 
a fleck crosses it, a darkened sail, 
and we know that it is the sea, after all, 
spreading out hundreds of feet below us, 
beyond the farthest headland, — beyond 
Highveer Point, Great Hangman and 
Little Hangman, all of them of good 
height, though inferior to Dunkery Beacon, 
which is the highest point of Exmoor. 

One other sound, besides the wash of 
the wave, the rustle of the bracken, the 
‘‘ah-ah-ah ” of the gulls, may by chance 
come over the moorland, a sound that 
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will remind those who hear it of the noise 
that mystified the inmates of Plover’s 
Barrows Farm, though its cause is not 
the same. It begins with pulsations, as 
of the gush of water on soft turf, followed 
by the accelerated patter of a heavy rain, 
and that soon is magnified by the beat 
of hoofs; voices become recognizable, 
though blurred and obscured by the more 
penetrating yelp of hounds and the 
thumping breathing of horses. ‘The caves 
of the sea have let loose upon our quie- 
tude an army of destruction, but it passes 
us with its goadings and strainings, and 
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AFTER TROUT, 


leaves us to peace again with explana- 
tions in afterthoughts. ‘That any expla. 
nation should be needed would probably 
be as good a joke as could be heard at 
dinner that night at any country house 
in the triangle between Minehead and 
Dulverton, and Dulverton and Lynmouth. 
Who does not know that the oldest family 
of the neighborhood is that of the wild 
red deer, who was here before the Con- 
quest, and fostered after the Conquest to 
such an extent that death or mutilation 
was the penalty upon any one less than the 
king who harmed him? He is protected 
still, though he is said to be a _ very de- 
structive creature, capable of doing much 
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mischief in a field of turnips or of ripe 
corn. He is such a devil of a fellow that 
when he is among the turnips he will take 
only a bite out of each and throw the 
rest away. Soroyalan animal, so familiar 


THE DEVIL'S CHEESE RING, LYNTON. 


with the ways of sport, cannot be so ig- 
noble as to complain after so much pro- 
tection when there is a “meet”’ to hunt 
him down. 

It would be unfair to the reader 
to let him think that this country is 
altogether unspoiled by the tourist and 
all the evils that follow in the tourist’s 
train. Large hotels have grown up at 
Lynton and Lynmouth, and precarious 
excursion boats bring “ cheap-trippers ”’ 
from Swansea, Cardiff and Bristol, — only 
a few, however, compared with the 
crowds who go to Ilfracombe. The water 
is too shallow for the steamers to come 
alongside the jetty, and even in good 
weather the landing can be made only in 
small boats. In some tides and winds 
these do not dare to put out, and 
those of the trippers who have meant to 
land here are carried on to Ilfracombe, 
which is noisy enough to suit them 
better. 

But though the “ twin sisters,” as Lyn- 
ton and Lynmouth are called, have not 
wholly escaped the vanities of changing 
fashions, they have lost but little of their 
quietude and beauty. The distance be- 
tween them is height alone: Lynton is 
at the head of the same cliff under which 
Lynmouth lies in a winding little street, with 
the East Lynn and the West Lynn flowing 
into it out of thickly wooded combes and 
dancing together over bowlders into the 
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sea. Everywhere behind us rise cliffs 
and hills, heather-clad on the tops, which 
roll away on to the moorland, but on the 
lower slopes mantled with a luxuriant 
foliage, which descends until it is bathed 
with the salt spray. Wherever there is 
a clearing it is a garden overflowing with 
color ; wherever there is a wall some vine 
has taken fond possession of it and 
wrapped it up. Reaching down to the en- 
trance of the little harbor (a harbor large 
enough only for smacks) are strings of 
ancient cottages, pink, pale blue and yel- 
low, with thatched roofs and leaded case- 
ments, and roses, fuchsias and ivy climb- 
ing over them. Some of them face the 
street with gardens choked up with gera- 
niums, hollyhocks, marigolds, sweet Wil- 
liams, sweet peas and sunflowers, and in 
the rear hang over the stream, with little 
tropical balconies, and stairs to the wa- 
ter’s edge. An elbow of sea wall, with an 
old tower at the end of it, shelters a 
smack or two, glossy as a porpoise with a 
pellicle of coat upon coat of tar, and be- 
yond that the breakers rush in and roar 
over a floor of loose, tumbled bowlders. 
Sit you down there on the parapet and 
listen to the gulls as they take their pro- 
testing chickens farther and farther out 
and nearer to the voluminous white 
clouds that follow the southwest wind 
across the channel like smoke from vol- 
canic explosions. ‘The splash of the 
rivers is like a minor chord woven through 
the sombre harmony of the surf, and the 
land birds are still audible along the shore ; 
the air has lost its sting since it came 
down from the moor, and has picked up 
in the gardens other scents besides 
heather. Sit you down here and be si- 
lent and content; or if you will have 
conversation there is a fisherman with a 
beard of gold and a face of fire: he is 
always propped in his blue Guernsey shirt 
against the sea wall, he or his mate, who 
has knowledge of the same things, no 
more and no less. 

It was on a walk to Lynton from 
Stowey, by the way, that the ancient 
mariner appeared in a vision to Words- 
worth and Coleridge ; and the same pair 
of poets had selected the Valley of Rocks 
above as the scene of “ The Wanderings 
of Cain.” 
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There are more shops and houses at 
Lynton than at Lynmouth, and nothing 
to compare with the lovely old harbor ; 
but just to the westward of the town lies 
the Valley of Rocks and the Devil’s 
Cheese Ring, under which was the den 
of the old witch, Mother Melldrum. ‘The 
valley is a sloping trough on the inner 
side of the cliffs, which rise to a great 
height along this part of the coast. On 
one side of it there is a fairly smooth hill, 
clothed with bracken, gorse and heather ; 
but on the other huge bare rocks are piled 
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slab upon slab, as though placed there 
by the derrick of a mason. A mile 
farther along the coast Duty Point is 
pushed out into the sea, and under its 
shoulder is Ley Abbey, which in John 
Ridd’s time was the haunt of smugglers. 
“ But De Whichchalse, our great magis- 
trate, certified that there was no proof of 
unlawful importation, neither good cause 
to suspect it, at a time of Christian char- 
ity, and we knew that it was a foul thing 
for some quarrymen to say that night 


after night they had been digging a new 


LANE NEAR LYNMOUTH. 


up in shattered masses, and edge the sky 
in a crocketed line much more savage 
than the crests of the moors, which usu- 
ally have a long, curved, reposeful sweep. 
The mouth of the valley opens on leagues 
of promontories, with bays between, — 
Wringcliff Bay, Ley Bay and Heddon’s 
Mouth; but set in the middle of it, like 
a fang, is a sharp, dark gray peak, with 
caverns and a chafing ring of surf around 
its base. This is Castle Rock; and di- 
rectly opposite to it on the smoother 
slope of the valley the Cheese Ring stands, 


cellar at Ley Manor to hold the little 
marks of respect found in the caverns at 
high-water weed.”’ 

Nearly everywhere in the neighbor- 
hood there is something to remind us of 
Lorna Doone and John Ridd. The vis- 
itors go forth in the morning, book in 
hand, and make it the gospel for the day. 
They climb the Foreland at Countisbury, 
explore the caves at Ley Abbey, and try 
to construct hollows in the Cheese Ring to 
hold a witch. In the churchyards they 
find more than’ one John Fry and 
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INTERIOR OF OARE CHURCH, 


John Ridd sleeping in sight of the 
moor and the sea, though there is no 
John Ridd at Oare and no farm called 
Plover’s Barrows. But Oare itself can 
have changed very little, and answers to 
the novelist’s description. ‘The little 
church which could hardly hold more 
than a score of parishioners, and has no 
need to, is hidden from the road by lofty 
trees, in which the nests of rooks look 
like a dark fruit, and over one corner of 
the churchyard a gnarled ash knots itself, 
suggesting an antiquity fully as remote 
as that of the great winter, described by 
Mr. Blackmore. Nicholas Snowe still 
lives in the parish; and less than two 
miles away from Oare the Badgeworthy 
Water rushes down under the old bridge 
at Malmsmead, and we stand at the por- 
tals of the Doone Valley, holding our 
breath in anticipation of the chasms, the 
sombre crags, the sinister bogs, and the 
treacherous “ Waterslide ” that we are to 
see. 

But there will be disappointment and 
chagrin here unless the reader who 
follows in our footsteps grants to the 
romancer the same license in description 
that he has in his characters. Is Mr. 
Blackmore’s imagination to have no play 
at all? Is he to be considered as a 
pedagogue with a primer of geography 
in his hand? or a surveyor with a link 


and chain and a theodolite, setting down 
boundaries and dimensions to the frac- 
tion of an inch? ‘Those who take him 
in that sense explore the Doone Valley 
without seeing its beauties, and come 
out of it sore from unrewarded efforts to 
put a rainbow in a bottle. 

The valley is bare and wild, and near 
the upper end are several mounds, which 
are said to mark the location of the 
Doone huts; but the scenery is_ less 
stupendous than that of the Valley of 
Rocks, or of many ravines in the 
course of the East Lynn. One agrees 
with Reuben Huckaback, that it is a poor 
place for an ambuscade. Then the 
“ Waterslide,” what if it is not appall- 
ing, and that it is not more than a 
few inches deep? It is very pretty, and 
the way the stream seems to gelatinate 
over a dark slab in its course is very 
curious. ‘There is enough resemblance 
to the description to justify the theory 
that Mr. Blackmore sat here one day 
wanting a scene for John Ridd’s adven- 
ture, and that forthwith, in obedience to 
his magic powers, everything in the glen 
became magnified a hundred times. He 
cannot remember whether he did or not, 
and memory is not a part of the art of 
fiction. All that he will say lies in a note 
now before me: “1 could hardly tell — 
with long attempts at memory — whence 
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and how I picked up the odds and ends, 
some of which came from my grandfather 
(rector of Oare), circa 1790, and later. 
I know not how darly, or how late, for he 


never lived there, but rode across the 
moors to give them a sermon every other 
Sunday. And when he became too old 
for that, my uncle used to do it for him.” 


LOSS AND GAIN. 
By Ellen M. Duncan. 


E weep and moan for what can never be ; 
\W We raise a golden image of the past 
And bow before it, worshipping. Held fast, 
We know not yet the law that sets us free, — 
The law of our own being ; cannot see 
That we, from change to change advancing, cast 
Upon the flame which burns while time shall last 


The garments of the soul. 
The Christ forever cries. 


“Come unto 
We hear the call 


Even now, with half-dimmed ears —though still untrod 
The path of Light. But when that day shall fall, 

When we, with staff in hand and feet well shod, 

Enter the path, then are we freed from thrall ; 

For God shall dwell in us, and we in God. 


HONEY OUT OF THE LION. 


By Frances M. Abbott. 


I. 


T was decidedly the most 
pretentious place in 
Rivervale, even now in 
its present drooping 
and moss-grown state. 
The great brick house, 

with its double swell 

front and portico supported by stone 

pillars, was separated from the sidewalk 
by a tangled thicket of rose and lilac 
bushes, and clumps of yellow lilies, 
fleur-de-lis, phloxes, and other sur- 
vivals of half-obliterated flower-beds. 
A straight cobblestone pathway, whose 
rounded surfaces had not been worn flat 
by half a century’s coming and going, 
cleft this wilderness in twain. ‘The side- 
walk was so grassy that the uninformed 
stranger might neglect to notice that it 
was laid with square bricks brought from 
Portsmouth in the days before railroads. 


Even the bricks themselves seemed to 
have forgotten that they formed a part of 
the first sidewalk ever seen in that re- 
gion, for most of them had sunk mod- 
estly into obscurity, save here and there 
about the roots of the great elm-trees, 
where one sometimes rapped the toe of 
the passer-by, till he wished they had all 
been sunk in Portsmouth Harbor. 

The outbuildings had been built on a 
scale corresponding to the house; but 
now the roofs of the barns and sheds 
drooped with that forlorn catenary curve 
so suggestive of hollowness within. ‘Their 
dejected attitude plainly said, Whereas 
once we were full, now we are empty. 
Some of the walls would hardly have had 
the courage to hold themselves together 
if they had stood in any other place but 
Rivervale. But the town was so quiet, 
especially since the county offices had 
been moved to Stumpville, that nothing 
occurred to disturb old traditions, and 
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the buildings were enabled to support 
themselves by recollections of their past 
dignity. 

The owners must have lived the same 
way; at least, they had no other re- 
sources so far as their nearest neighbors 
could determine. Oh, yes! Madam 
Forrestfield still had a fraction of her 
ancestral property remaining. ‘Those 
renegade sons had died in season to 
save her a little, and the Crowninshield 
girls had a trifling pension that came to 
them from their father, the late naval 
officer. The old judge had not earned a 
dollar for years. Money getting had 
never been in his line even in his prime. 
The farm still raised quite a burden of 
hay, and that sold for something. At 
any rate, the family were able to buy 
their groceries and pay their taxes, and 
they never yet had sold one acre of their 
timber lot, though the lumbermen at 
Stumpville had offered good prices time 
and again. ‘The Forrestfields did not 
believe in changes. 

It was consequently a shocking piece 
of news that Judge Forrestfield, brought 
home from the post-office one afternoon 
when he returned with the daily mail. A 
new house was to be built in Rivervale. 
Worse still, it was to be within a dozen 
rods of their own dwelling, and actually 
in sight of their windows. Worst of all, 
it was to be one of those efflorescent 
summer villas with a ruffled roof and a 
flounced piazza and scalloped shingles of 
red and green. 

Madam Forrestfield, a strikingly hand- 
some old lady in a wheeled chair, re- 
ceived the news as if it had been a 
personal affront. 

“T do not know why those Vittums 
should come back to town. ‘They never 
belonged in this neighborhood. Con- 
ceive of any of that family with money!” 

The Crowninshield girls wished to 
know if their grandmamma knew the 
Vittums. 

“No, indeed!” said the old lady. 
“We never ate in their house. ‘They 
used to live in a little shanty just beyond 
our north field. ‘The father was a drunken 
vagabond, and the poor, broken-down 
mother had a brood of children whom we 
kept from starving. We furnished all 


their flour and sugar, and at one time 
they had a gallon of milk a day from our 
kitchen. Most of the_ children died. 
There was a William, just six months 
younger than your uncle Bradbury, who 
lived to be ten. ‘That child never had 
an article of clothing from the time he 
entered the world till he left it, except 
what I provided from Bradbury’s ward- 
robe. The family were scattered long 
ago. ‘The old grandfather, quite a re- 
spectable old man in his day, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, died at the poor farm. 
Henry Vittum was the likeliest of the lot ; 
but I do not know why he should come 
back here and bring his Western family 
with him. You will of course treat them 
politely,’-—-she spoke to Agatha and 
Barbara, — “if you should accidentally 
meet them, but it will not be necessary 
to call.” 

Agatha seemed to have considerable 
curiosity about the new family. ‘ How 
did this Mr. Vittum make his money?” 
she asked her grandfather. 

“T do not know,” replied the judge. 
“Most of the suddenly acquired fortunes 
in this country are the result either of ac- 
cident or knavery.” 

Miss Rachel sat in silence. If you 
had seen her in the dim room, with its 
elegant old ornaments and shabby modern 
necessities, its fine mahogany tables and 
ragged carpet, its sumptuous candelabra 
and cheap kerosene lamp, its rare China 
punch-bowl and airtight stove, you would 
have felt that she was the greatest con- 
trast that had ever come into the family. 
The old lady wore a poor gown, and her 
joints were distorted by the rheumatism, 
but her snowy curls, her piercing black 
eyes, her finely cut features, her high- 
bred air, and, more than all, the color in 
her cheeks, which eighty years had not 
taken away, made her look like a duch- 
ess, — that is, if duchesses looked as they 
ought. Her husband was an unusually 
handsome man, though of a milder type. 
He had blue eyes and auburn hair. ‘The 
girls were not nearly so prepossessing as 
their grandmother, but they had a certain 
Mayflower beauty, especially Agatha. 

But Miss Rachel — well, Miss Rachel 
was a mystery. How could she have 
been born of such distinguished parents 
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and be herself so destitute of personal at- 
tractions? Her ancestors were not to 
blame, either. I am sure Capt. Ichabod 
Steptiptoe of Salem, whose portrait hung 
over the mantel, was a fine man in his 
day, with a vigorous face and good fresh 
color. As for Sir Benhadad Saltpepper of 
Portsmouth, whose painted visage adorned 
the hall, it would have paid you to walk a 
mile even to behold his canvas counte- 
nance, — and how much more to see the 
real man in his scarlet coat and lace 
ruffles. Lady Mehetable, his spouse, 
was the belle of Rockingham County, 
as who should doubt who had the privi- 
lege of gazing on that high roll of fair 
hair and that swanlike neck encircled by 
a string of gold beads? 

Perhaps the relict of Col. Michael 
Peaseltree, whose truly awful countenance 
had been relegated to an obscure corner 
in the upper hall, was to blame for Miss 
Rachel’s lack of beauty. But no, Madam 
Hepsibah Peaseltree was recalled as a 
very well-favored woman by those who 
had the privilege of her personal acquaint- 
ance. It was simply the stern expres- 
sion and the gloomy background that 
made the portrait freeze your soul. 
Sternness was the quality which had been 
completely left out of Miss Rachel’s na- 
ture. Oh, no! she certainly did not re- 
semble Madam Peaseltree. 

Just why Miss Rachel was so unattrac- 
tive I cannot tell. To be sure, the 
sculptured part of her face, if I may so 
refer to the cheekbones, the nose and 
general framework, was too rude and 
strong; it needed smoothing off and 
toning down; while the painted part, the 
eyes, hair, lips, and complexion, was 
weak and dull. ‘That needed toning up ; 
the coloring should have been laid on 
with a stronger hand. At allevents, Miss 
Rachel was ugly after a most ordinary, 
commonplace fashion. If you could 
have known her without seeing her, I 
think you might have liked her; but as 
everybody had to see her first, they had 
no desire to know her. 

I nearly forgot Miss Rachel’s crowning 
torture. I have said she was ugly in a 
commonplace fashion, which was true ; 
but added to all this was a certain myste- 
rious family likeness, so that whenever 


you saw Rachel you were reminded of 
her mother, and this indefinable sugges- 
tion made the poor daughter at least ten 
times plainer by contrast. Odd, is it 
not, that two people can look alike, and 
yet one be a beauty and the other a 
fright ? 

Miss Rachel thought she could have 
supported life if it had not been for this 
family resemblance ; but with it, it was 
impossible to escape notice. Her rela- 
tives were always saying, “You will 
never be as handsome as your mother, 
my dear’’; or, “ What a pity you have 
not the Steptiptoe black eyes, since you 
look so much like the family.” Once 
when she had been somewhere, and had 
a little color in her cheeks, and really 
appeared quite radiant for her, a purblind 
old uncle saw her across the room, and 
paid her a compliment without qualifica- 
tion. Rachel really ventured to be de- 
lighted, and went home and told her 
mother, “ Uncle ‘Timothy said to-night I 
looked like you.” Madam Forrestfield 
replied with a look of haughty disgust, 
“You never did. I was worth seeing 
when I was young.” 

I have dwelt thus long upon Miss 
Rachel’s personal appearance, because 
it was the fact that had controlled her 
life. If she had had the average share 
of the family beauty, even if she had 
lacked the Steptiptoe temper and ability 
and the Forrestfield suavity, she would 
not now have been sitting in her father’s 
house, a plain, elderly woman of forty- 
nine, with neither a past nor a future. 
She heard the talk about the new house 
without comment. 

So Henry Witan was coming back to 
town! ‘She called him by his true name, 
which the country people corrupted to 
Vittum. Miss Rachel reflected upon his 
return without excitement, and then 
mentally concluded that she did not 
know what difference it would make to 
her. Nothing seemed to make any dif- 
ference to her. Her life had been with- 
out events. And yet down deep in her 
heart she had a sneaking conviction that 
once she might have liked Henry Witan 
if she had dared. Of course she never 
would have dared ; and as for marriage, 
the very thought suggested bloodshed. 
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Her mother would have murdered her or 
she would have had to murder her mother, 
or the earch must have opened and swal- 
lowed up the portraits and all the belong- 
ings of Sir Benhadad Saltpepper and 
Capt. Ichabod Steptiptoe, not to mention 
Col. Michael Peaseltree, before such an 
idea could even have been broached. 

She had no reason to believe that 
Henry Witan entertained ‘any special re- 
gard for her; certainly his two marriages 
furnished little support for such an idea ; 
and yet he and she knew each other as chil- 
dren, for they were of the same age and 
went to the village school. Of course he 
never came to the house, unless to do 
chores or something like that ; and yet he 
once so far forgot their relative positions 
as to invite her to a village sleigh-ride. 
He was working in the store at that time, 
and able to earn a little money for him- 
self, besides caring for his family. Miss 
Rachel remembered it well, perhaps be- 
cause it was the only spontaneous invi- 
tation of that nature that she had ever 
received. She was just sixteen, and with 
the ignorance of youth she wished to go. 
Her mother read her a severe lecture, 
and declared that it was high time that 
Rachel was sent to boarding-school, where 
she might associate with young people of 
her own class. So the next two years 
were spent at a certain famous institution 
at Newburyport, and Rachel seldom saw 
Henry Witan after that. She remem- 
bered his first marriage — to Emily Rand, 
the village dressmaker, a pretty, refined 
girl, though quite out of the Forrestfield 
set. Henry went away for good soon 
after, and Rachel knew little of him. She 
heard when his wife died, leaving a 
baby boy. Later he married again, 
a certain Kate Kilburn, who had been 
chambermaid in the hotel at Stumpville. 
She was said to be handsome, with black 
eyes and red cheeks. Some daughters 
had been born of this union. 


Il. 


It was on a Monday morning of July, 
_ the year after the news, and Miss Rachel 
was hanging out clothes on the line. 
This may seem a strange occupation for 
the descendant of the Steptiptoes, Salt- 


peppers and Peaseltrees, not to mention 
Rev. Eldad Henbane, who, like some of 
the other old New England clergy, was 
accustomed to slave labor. But the last 
of the Forrestfield domestics had died 
some years ago, and, like everything else 
in the house that had become worn out, 
she had never been replaced. There 
was but one lady in Rivervale who went 
out washing, and that only in families 
where she had a visiting acquaintance ; 
so Miss Rachel perforce must labor with 
her own hands. She was performing this 
work in her usual quiet way, when she 
was suddenly surprised by “Hullo!” 
uttered in a sweet voice. 

Miss Rachel looked up and beheld a 
startling vision. On a stone wall near 
the hen-pen was seated a beautiful young 
creature, clad in a rich red silk frock, 
trimmed with velvet and jewelled passe- 
menterie. She climbed down from her 
perch, and came forward in a most 
friendly fashion. 

“T thought I’d come over and see 
you,” she said. “It’s lonesome over to 
the house.” 

She was a girl of thirteen apparently, 
and Miss Rachel thought she was the 
most beautiful child she had ever seen. 
She had lovely great violet eyes and well- 
marked eyebrows (there was nothing Miss 
Rachel admired so much as eyebrows, for 
she herself had none to speak of), and 
light curly hair, and the most engaging 
smile. ‘Though her costume was absurdly 
inappropriate, its barbaric richness did 
not lessen her likeness to a fairy prin- 
cess. 

“So you are our new neighbors?” 
said Miss Rachel, when she had _ re- 
covered her wits. 

“T’m one. My name is_ Emerald 
Witan. There is my ring’’; and she 
showed a splendid gem on her left hand, 
as if it were a certificate or proof ot 
identity. “I’ve got a sister, Diamond. 
She has three rings, and pa’s going to 
give her a necklace on her next birthday. 
She didn’t want to wait, but pa’”’ (she pro- 
nounced it with a broad Western accent) 
“said she couldn’t have a necklace till she 
was eighteen. You ought to know my 
pa. He’s good; he gives us everything 
we can think of.” 
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Miss Rachel was so overcome by this 
remarkable family history that she sat 
down on the steps. ‘The child crept 
near her in the manner of an affection- 
ate puppy or a pet lamb or a tame bird 
or some other unsophisticated creature. 
“What makes you do your washing?” 
she asked. “I should think you'd send 
it to the Chinaman.”’ 

‘We have no Chinaman in Rivervale,” 
said Miss Rachel. 

“Why don’t you let your girls do it 
then?” inquired Emerald. 

“We have no girls,”’ said Miss Rachel. 

Are you poor?” 

This question was asked without im- 
pertinence, but in a tone of gentle won- 
derment. Miss Rachel tried to explain 
the change in the family fortunes, but 
genteel impoverishment evidently 
something quite out of Emerald’s ken. 

“T’ll help you hang out your clothes. 
| like to work. Ma says it ain’t stylish ; 
but I hate being stylish, don’t you?” 

Miss Rachel sympathized with this last 
remark ; but she told Emerald she must 
not hang out clothes with such a gown on. 

« Oh, this old thing! ‘This is no good. 
| had it last winter. I put it on this 
morning ’cause it’s kind o’ chilly.”’ 

She would not even let Miss Rachel 
get her an apron, but insisted on helping 
as she was. She tugged the heavy bas- 
ket from place to place, held up the wet 
linen for Miss Rachel to fasten on the 
line, and picked up the. clothespins, 
working with childish enthusiasm. She 
proved of real assistance, though Miss 
Rachel felt at first as if a brilliant golden 
robin had flown down from the cherry- 
trees to her aid. 

Emerald. kept up a constant chirping. 
“1 think this place is kind o’ dull, don't 
you? ‘There don’t seem to be anything 
voing on. Now out in Colorado,” she 
continued, “there’s something all the 
time. We go to the theatre every night, 
if we want to, and there’s lots of balls. 
| don’t care much for balls, do you?” 
‘This was said with a gentle, weary, un- 
worldly air. “Pa don’t either. Ma and 
Di like them, and Edmund does too, — 
that is, pretty well.” 

They had by this time finished hang- 
ing the clothes, and Emerald came up 


and put her arm around the elder 
woman's waist and laid her curly head 
on her shoulder. Miss Rachel fairly 
gasped for breath. She had never been 
so thrilled by an embrace. ‘The dazzling 
and overpowering nearness of so much 
youth and beauty made the tears start 
to her eyes. ‘The child looked up in 
her face with sweet unconsciousness. 

“| wish you’d come over and see me 
this afternoon,” she said caressingly. 
“1 ain’t got nobody to play with. You 
come over, and teach you tennis.” 

Miss Rachel could not help smiling. 
“TI never could run, my dear,” she said 
gravely. 

“Oh, yes! I think you could,” said 
Emerald encouragingly; then, continu- 
ing her hospitable offers, “I suppose 
you don’t own a bicycle? I guess mine 
would be big enough for you. You come 
over and I'll teach you how to ride.” 

At that moment Madam Forrestfield’s 
sharp, querulous voice was heard, calling 
her daughter. ‘The child instinctively 
started to go. 

“Pa’s going to send me my pony 
phaeton next week, and I'll come and 
take you to ride. Now you come over” ; 
and Miss Rachel said she would. 

The Witans were evidently a_neigh- 
borly family, and they moved in sublime 
ignorance of Madam Forrestfield’s edict 
that it was not necessary to call on them. 
In the afternoon a stout, fashionable 
woman in black silk and diamonds 
walked over the Forrestfield cobble- 
stone pathway straight toward the great 
brass knocker on the front door. No 
such person had ever before stood under 
the stone portico. ‘The _lilac-bushes 
rustled when they saw her coming; the 
great chimneys sighed down their deep 
throats; the many-paned glass lights 
squinted sideways at her from. their 
leaden casings; but Mrs. Witan stood 
unabashed. She had come to make a 
friendly call, and also to mention a little 
matter of business. 

“What a ramshackle old place: this 
is!” she thought; “and yet the house is 
pretty good, if they’d fix it up a little. 
They ought to cut down these bushes, 
and mow the sidewalk, and make kind- 
ling wood of those great tall posts with 
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the urns on top of them, and put in a 
stone curbing where the fence is, and let 
in some light and air, and then the 
place would be quite stylish.” 

Miss Rachel met her at the door. 
“What will mother say to her?’ she 
thought. “ But it might as well be over 
with first as last!” So the guest was 
admitted to the family sitting-room, 
where Madam Forrestfield sat in her 
wheeled chair. 

“ How do you do, ma’am?”’ said the 
visitor cheerfully, advancing with out- 
stretched hand. 

The old lady slowly gazed at her. 
Good afternoon, Mrs. —?”’ 

“Witan,” said the other, sinking down 
on a springless, dilapidated chair. ‘“ We 
have just moved to town. I hope I see 
you well.” 

‘IT am a constant sufferer from rheu- 
matic gout,” returned the elder woman. 
““ No breath that I draw is without pain.” 

Mrs. Witan seemed somewhat disturbed 
by this information. She proceeded 
uncertainly. ‘ Have you ever tried doc- 
toring? Do you know what brought it 
on?” 

“Tt is an ancestral complaint,” said 
the sufferer serenely, “all my family have 
it at the age of seventy. ‘There is no 
cure.” 

Mrs. Witan stirred uneasily in her 
chair. Perhaps she was afraid the seat 
would give way, of which indeed there 
was danger; or possibly the old lady’s 
implacable calm made her nervous. 

“‘It seems kind of damp round here,”’ 
she ventured. “ ‘That's bad for the rheuma- 
tism. Don’t you think if you had those 
bushes cut down, it would be more 
healthy? And it would be a good idea 
to cut the grass too, it seems to me. Now 
I’ve got a lawn mower, and I'd just as 
lives lend it to you as not. I'll send it 
over the first thing in the morning, if 
you'd like.” 

Miss Rachel trembled, for she knew 
her mother’s opinion of mown lawns. 

“Those bushes, Mrs. Witan,” said the 
old lady, “‘ were growing before you were 
born. They will continue to grow till 
I am in my grave. As for lawns, people 
who live in jails and tenement houses 
may shave theirs, if they choose. I pre- 


fer grass and the walled gardens after the 
fashion of our English ancestors, such as 
my relatives planted in Salem and Porch- 
mouth, where I spent my happy youth.” 

Mrs. Witan was checked but she was 
not crushed. ‘The old lady's darned 
gown, the dingy paper, the wretched car- 
pet and the poor upholstery gave her 
courage. 

“ ] see you heat with stoves,” she ob- 
served. “Now Mr. Witan, he said he 
was going to put steam into our house if 
we only stayed there for the summer. 
He said we couldn’t keep comfortable 
without it in this climate. Don’t you 
find it rather hard to get along in winter? 
And how do you run your bathroom?” 

“Some people never bathed till they 
had what they call modern conven- 
iences,”’ said Madam Forrestfield. ‘“ We 
do not belong to that class. One of our 
bathtubs is of porcelain, and formerly be- 
longed to an East Indian rajah. My 
grandfather, Capt. Ichabod Steptiptoe, 
of Salem, brought it over to this country 
in 1802.” 

“ Sakes alive !’’ gasped Mrs. Witan. 

Here Miss Rachel interposed. . She 
could see by the hectic flush on her 
mother’s face, and the way in which she 
grasped the heavy staff, once the prop of 
the Rev. Eldad Henbane, which always lay 
by her side, that the old lady was getting 
worked into a state of nervous irritability. 
It was never safe to have company about 
at those times. 

“ Won’t you let me give you a glass of 
blackberry wine, Mrs. Witan? ” 

Mrs. Witan did not care for the wine. 
but she welcomed the diversion. 

“Speaking of things to drink,’’ she 
said, addressing herself to both ladies, 
“that brings me to the business that 
brought me here. ‘This town is the most 
God-forsaken place to keep house in 
that I ever struck. No meat market, 
and the butcher’s cart only runs twice a 
week, so they tell me. ‘There ain’t a 
milkman in the region, as far as I can dis- 
cover. Now what I want to say is this. 
We are going to keep four horses, but 
we didn’t think anything about a cow. 


I don’t hardly believe we want to be 


bothered with one. At least, we'll wait 
till Mr. Witan comes and then we’ll see, 
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—and that won’t be for two or three 
weeks yet. Meanwhile we've got to have 
at least a gallon of milk a day. I see 
you keep a cow, and I thought maybe 
you’d have some to spare. We give ten 
cents a quart in Aluminum, but I'd just 
as lives pay more if you think it is worth 

Miss Rachel groaned inwardly. Her 
mother straightened herself, and said in 
a shrill voice, “Our milk and _ vege- 
tables, Mrs. Witan, and what other goods 
we have are at the service of our friends 
and those in need, but we do not peddle 
the products of our estate.” She ended 
almost in a shriek, a paroxysm of pain 
passed over her face, and she fell back 
in her chair. Mrs. Witan rose in alarm, 
and Rachel got her out of the room as 
well as she could. | 

‘It is best to leave mother alone ; she 
has these bad turns. She will be all 
right in a few minutes.” 

“ She seemed rather upset by what I 
said,” said the visitor doubtfully. “I 
hope you won’t take no offence. I am 
sure I didn’t mean no harm. Your 
mother’s kind .o’ childish, ain’t she? 
About the milk; if you could let me 
have a few quarts till | can get a regular 
supply, it will be an awful accommoda- 
tion, and I’ll pay you anything in reason.”’ 

“ Don’t mention the money,” said 
Miss Rachel nervously. ‘ We shall be 
glad to accommodate you, ‘if you will 
send for it.”’ 

let Emmy come,” said Mrs. 
Witan. ‘“ The child is just hankering for 
something to do, — and I know neither 
of the girls would stir a step. ‘They'd 
say ’twan’t their business. Servants ex- 
pect every convenience now. But I 
shall insist upon paying you.” 

When the bonnet with the nodding 
plumes and the diamond bedecked 
bodice were safely out of the house, 
Rachel went back to her mother. Madam 
Forrestfield was sitting up as_ stiffly 
as if she were a case of Steptiptoe, Salt- 
pepper and Peaseltree spinal columns. 

“The effrontery of that person!” 
snorted the old lady, grasping the staff of 
the Rev. Eldad Henbane as if it had 
been atruncheon. “To talk of mowing 
my lawn, and cutting down my bushes, 


and using my bathtub, and selling my 
milk! That woman has absolutely no 
social perceptions.” 

“T should have thought she would 
have known we were somebody,” ven- 
tured Rachel, “ because we wear such 
poor clothes.”’ 

“What could you expect of a Vit- 
tum?” retorted Madam Forrestfield. 


THE acquaintance between the two 
households progressed in various ways. 
Emerald came twice a day after the 
milk. Sometimes she wore blue silk and 
sometimes white silk ; also embroidered 
crapes, silk ginghams, organdie muslins 
with satin ribbons, sailor suits, and a 
variety of expensive cloth gowns. But 
however gorgeous her attire, her manner 
always preserved the same sweet, uncon- 
scious simplicity. 

She had rigged up a little cart in which 
to transport her milk cans, and she spent 
much time one day in trying to attach it 
to her bicycle ; but an evil-minded Ports- 
mouth brick, which had been baked in 
the days when bicycles would have been 
considered unladylike, determined to put 
a stop to such proceedings. After long 
effort it worked its clumsy bulk out of 
the sidewalk, and by carefully lying in 
wait for Emerald when she came along 
with her bicycle, her cart, and her milk 
cans, it came near wrecking the whole 
combination. ‘The bicycle was so injured 
that the repairs would take the rest of 
the summer. Then the brick, with an 
expression of the most innocent stupidity 
on its face, got down among the grass 
and smiled. After that Emerald usually 
came for the milk in her phaeton. 

She came at other times too. She 
used to help the judge hoe in his garden, 
and she liked to feed the chickens. She 
regarded Madam Forrestfield with curios- 
ity. “I think you are real pretty,” she 
said to the aged woman; “ but ain’t you 
prettier than you are good?”’ 

The old madam, who adored fearless- 
ness, felt a secret respect for the child 
after that; and though for the benefit of 
Agatha and Barbara she constantly spoke 
of Emerald as overdressed and underbred, 
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she suffered her to frequent the house 
without opposition. 

But it was Miss Rachel and Emerald 
who were chums. It was Miss Rachel 
whom the child came to see and whom 
she was constantly hanging about. ‘That 
repressed spinster was surprised to find 
how much more interesting life seemed 
to her since the advent of the people 
from Aluminum. 

“What makes the night so big and 
black?” said Emerald. “I mean the 
night here in Rivervale. In Aluminum 
it’s light all the time, no matter how late 
you stay at the theatre.” 

The Forrestfields could not understand 
the force of her inquiry; but Edmund 
laughed. ‘“ Why, you see Aluminum was 
the first town in Colorado to light by 
electricity. The plant was put in when 
Emerald was a baby. It’s moonlight 
there till dawn every night of the year, 
and she’s never seen anything else.” 

Edmund was a new actor on the scene ; 
and, strange to say, he had been intro- 
duced by Madam Forrestfield. One 
morning she was taking an airing in her 
wheeled chair, propelled by the judge. 
The street was usually deserted, but this 
morning, —I do not know how it could 
have happened, for nothing exciting ever 
occurred in Rivervale, — but this morn- 
ing, I am telling the truth when I say 
that a runaway horse actually came tear- 
ing down the quiet thoroughfare. ‘To be 
sure he was nothing but Cyrus Sanders’s 
twenty-year-old. Bill; but he had the for- 
ward wheels of a wagon striking at his 
heels. ‘The old judge, who was never 
good for much in an emergency, tried 
to run his wife up against the fence. 
Madam Forrestfield, who dearly loved a 
fiery steed, sat bolt upright in her chair, 
with the staff of the Rev. Eldad Hen- 
bane in her hand, and called out, 
“Whoa!” in a tone that ought to have 
brought the beast to his senses. But the 
horse was evidently both deaf and blind, 
for he was making straight toward the 
wheeled chair when a young man sprang 
forward, pulled the erring creature into 
‘the road, and held him, trembling and 
panting, till Cyrus Sanders, in his over- 
alls, came up and led him off. ‘Then the 
young man— he was a tall, blonde youth, 


with a most engaging smile — approached 
the wheeled chair, picked up Judge For- 
restfield’s hat and the Rev. Eldad Hen- 
bane’s staff; and the result was that 
Madam Forrestfield suffered him to wheel 
her home, and that she invited him into 
the house and introduced him to the 
whole family. 

Madam Forrestfield would not acknow!l- 
edge that Edmund had saved her life, 
because, as she told him that morning, 
she had never seen a horse that she 
could not manage, and it was only her 
ancestral infirmity that prevented her 
from leaping out of her chair and seizing 
the beast by the bits. Nevertheless, she 
treated the young man with considera- 
tion, and actually invited him to call. 

“He reminds me of my dear son 
sradbury,” she said to Rachel. 

“ Heaven forbid !”’ thought the daugh- 
ter. 


IV. 


It was not long after this that the only 
other member of the house of Witan 
arrived in town. Father and son sat up 
late that night after the others had gone 
to bed. 

“Dad,” said the young man, “I don’t 
see how you ever crawled out of this 
hole! It’s the deadest place I ever 
saw. I’ve been down to the store, and 
I don’t believe they do ten dollars’ worth 
of business a day; and if you want to 
send a telegram, you’ve got to drive over 
to Stumpville.”’ 

“How do you like the neighbors?” 
said his father. 

“Well, if you mean the Forrestfields, 
they beat anything I’ve seen yet; and I 
want to know who Gen. John Sullivan 

“You mean Sullivan of the Revolution, 
I suppose. Well, he was born in Dur- 
ham, this state, down near Dover. He 
was a friend of Langdon and Stark, and 
was pretty close to Washington. Your 
great-gran’sir’ served in his company.” 

“Well, that’s ajoke on me. I’ve been 
over to the Forrestfields, and they’ve 
been showing me round. When we got 
to the dining-room, and I came near 
tripping on account of the holes in the 
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floor, they opened a great mahogany 
sideboard and a buffet, and there was a 
regular silver mine inside. Such _por- 
ringers and ladles and teapots and table- 
spoons I never saw before. Solid silver 
tankards, too! Well, among the rest 
Miss Rachel fished up a pair of sugar- 
tongs, — they were really too heavy to 
lift; they would have made a first-rate 
pair of ice picks,—and said, ‘ These 
were once the property of the famous 
John Sullivan.’ Bless my soul if I didn’t 
think she meant John L.!”’ 

“You'll have to study up history if 
you’re going to associate with the For- 
restfields. How is the family now, 
pretty much run down?” 

“The barns and sheds are all caving 
in; but the old lady puts on a heap of 
style. She has been telling me how 
they used to do things in Portsmouth — 
Porchmouth she calls it— when she was 
young. Where did all their property 
go?” 

“Oh, the sons spent a good deal of 
it; and then the judge was always shift- 
less. His father, old Gen. Forrestfield, 
was a hustler. He came up here after 
the Revolutionary War, — you see before 
that folks hadn’t got very far from the 
seashore, — and he took up a lot of land, 
toward a thousand acres I guess, and he 
farmed and traded and built mills, and 
was high sheriff of the county, and was a 
big man. If the judge had been smart 
he might have kept things up; but he 
married Henrietta Steptiptoe of Salem 
or Portsmouth —’”’ 

“ Porchmouth, she told me. She was 
brought up in the family of her great- 
uncle, Sir Benhadad Saltpepper.”’ 

“Ves, and he wasa blasted Tory. I 
remember now she did come from Ports- 
mouth, though I guess she was born in 
Salem. Well, she was used to high liv- 
ing, and she and the judge were con- 
sidered the handsomest couple in the 
state when they were married. ‘They 
built this big house, and there was great 
goings on. I’ve heard my folks tell how 
people used to come up in their coaches, 
and they had more company every month 
than the tavern. ‘They used to buy all 
their groceries in Boston, sacks of coffee 
and loaf sugar by the hundred weight, 


and everything on that scale. Things 
were pretty fine round here in those 
days.” 

“ Madam Forrestfield told me that she 
had never entertained a President since 
Franklin Pierce died. He was an ele- 
gant gentleman, she said.” 

“You're right. I remember Frank 
myself. Everybody liked him. Always 
just the same to high or low, rich or poor. 
Now the Forrestfields lifted themselves 
up. ‘They were pretty high and mighty 
in their prime; but Pierce, why I’ve 
seen him with my own eyes take off his 
hat to a charcoal burner. I tell you he 
knew how to behave. He had his fail- 
ings, but you couldn’t get his manners 
out of him, even when he was pretty 
well soaked.”’ 

“Did you ever see Daniel Webster?”’ 
asked Edmund, stimulated by this histor- 
ical interjection. 

“Oh, yes, when I was a little shaver. 
Dan’l Webster was a big man,” Mr. 
Witan continued impressively. “ He was 
quite a friend of the old general’s, and 
his son Edward used to come up here 
too, —I1 believe he and the judge were 
classmates. He’s the one that died in 
the Mexican War, for his country’s good. 
I heard Dan’l Webster plead a case here 
in the old court house, when I wa’n’t more 
than eight years old. You know how 
black he was — well, perhaps you don’t, 
for it don’t show in his statues, and 
they’ve never painted a good picture of 
him. Well, I’ve heard my gran’sir’ say 
that when Dan’l first begun to go about, 
folks thought there must be Injun or 
negro blood in his veins, he was so dark 
complec. But that warn’t soat all. He 
was just as good American as you or | 
be.” 

“ But how about the Forrestfields los- 
ing their money?” 

“Well, you see it takes a pretty long 
purse to stand such extravagance and 
company and all. And then their help 
— they never kept less than three women 
in the house, besides all the men outside ! 
But it was the sons that played the mis- 
chief with the property. ‘There was 
Morris; he was the eldest. Well, I do’ 
know’s there was any harm about him, 
‘cept he never earned a dollar in his life. 
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He was kind o’ literary — wrote poetry, 
genealogies and sich ; but he wa’n’t at all 
faculized. I'll just give you a specimen 
to show what he was like. I heard him 
say with my own ears that he never read 
an American newspaper. Now, that’s a 
pretty sentiment, ain’t it, for a man that’s 
got his living to earn in this country? 
He was drowned off the coast of Italy, — 
gone there for literary pursoots, I believe. 
Well, that disposed of him. ‘Then there 
was Jim, he was a poor cuss. He was 
awful wild; I never knew just how he 
did come to his end. Some say he was 
stabbed in a fight down in New Orleans, 
and some say he was hung for murder. 
They brought the body home, and they 
had a private funeral. ‘They give out he 
couldn’t be seen, ’cause it was a warm 
climate, and they didn’t know how to 
pack folks in ice then. but people 
round here knew it was just an excuse. 
They didn’t want him seen, for fear 
we should find out where the _ halter 
had been, or else see the marks of the 
stabbing.” 

“ But Bradbury,” said Edmund, “ he’s 
the one the old lady is always talking 
about ! ”’ 

“Oh, yes! He was her peteand dar- 
ling! He was the smartest in the lot, 
too. Perhaps he might have been some- 
body, if they hadn’t spoiled him. You 
see his mother thought he was pretty. 
Now it don’t do a young man no good to 
have his mother bring him up that way. 
She never wanted him to work nor noth- 
ing. Well, Brad was popular, and he 
run a pretty high rig in college, and got 
expelled. And he drank awful. Yes; 
and gambled too, and he was a devil with 
women. Well, everybody drank in those 
days. It’s bad now, but it don’t hold a 
candle to what it was then. Well, towa:d 
the last of his life, —and Brad died be- 
fore he was twenty-five,— he used to 
have the tremens pretty near all the time. 
There was one night, it was in winter too, 
and I should think it was just about this 
o’clock.” Mr. Witan pulled out his 
watch, and noted that the hands marked 
quarter of twelve. ‘ Now that’s curious, 
ain’t it? It was just exactly this hour that 
Miss Rachel she run over here with just 
a shawl over her head, and says she, ‘ Do 
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come over to the house.’ I mistrusted 
what was up. ‘There wa’n’t but one per- 
son could manage Bradbury in his tan- 
trums, and Madam Forrestfield would 
have died before sending for her. Well, 
when I got over there things was lying 
round pretty promiscuous. As nearly as 
I could make out, that crazy critter had 
knocked both his father and mother 
down. I couldn’t help laughing. The 
judge never had a particle of grit, and he 
was saying to his wife, ‘ My dear, hadn’t 
you better come to bed now?’ And there 
was that feller throwing the house out of 
the winders.”’ 

“ What did you do?” asked Edmund 
eagerly. 

“Oh, well!” said his father in the 
same gentle, deliberative tone in which 
he always spoke, “I’d seen enough of 
such goings on at home. He fit like a 
tiger, but I wras’led with him, and got 
him under. Sometimes you can chuck a 
mustard emetic into ’em, and clear out 
the stomach ; but he was too far gone for 
that. I stayed there into the next fore- 
noon, and the old lady was pretty civil to 
me after that; but I didn’t want any 
more of that house. Bradbury died soon 
after, and I left home,— and that’s all.” 

“‘ Who was the person who could man- 
age Bradbury in his tantrums?”’ said 
Edmund, who found this family history 
instructive. 

“ Oh, well!” said his father hastily, 
“IT needn’t have mentioned her. She 
was an Annis, though some folks declared 
she had good blood on one side of the 
house. ‘The old lady always declared she 
was the ruin of her son, — though I| guess 
the ruin come the other way. However, 
she never was a pretty behaved girl, 
though she was mighty handsome when 
she was young. ‘To tell the truth,” and 
Mr. Witan lowered his voice, “ she was 
the image of Madam Forrestfield, temper 
and all, and folks used to talk about it. 
I do’ know. Anyway, she come toa bad 
end, and died in the county farm. I de- 
clare I felt bad when such as her were 
mixed right in where my gran’sir’ was, 
and he as nice an old gent as ever lived ; 
most ninety years old, and had been an 
ensign in the Revolutionary War.”’ 

Edmund made no comment on this. 
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“Tell me something about the Forrest- 
field girls,” he said. 

“There ain’t nothing to tell about 
them. ‘The old lady’s heart was set on 
her boys. ‘There was Lucreshy, she was 
a nice girl enough. She married her 
cousin, second cousin | believe it was, 
Leftenant Crowninshield. 1| think they’re 
both dead now. And Rachel, she never 
married. She’s all the one left.’’ 

“Miss Rachel does not seem like the 
rest of the family,” said Edmund. 

She ain’t,”’ observed his father, briefly. 

“Agatha acts a good deal like her,” 
continued Edmund. 

“ Agatha?” said his father, inquiringly. 
Agatha Crowninshield !” After a 
pause he continued, “Strange, what 
things have happened in that old house ! 
I guess folks outside little know. I sup- 
pose they are pretty poor now.” 

“ They don’t know much that’s going on 
in the rest of the world,” said Edmund. 
“ You ought to hear the old lady talk. | 
happened to mention New York, and she 
said, ‘There are very few people left in 
New York!’ You would have thought 
Manhattan Island was an abandoned 
farm. She said she had never been there 
since the old Beekman house was taken 
down where she once led a ball with La- 
fayette.”’ 

“Edmund,” said his father with a 
yawn, “I’m pretty tired, and it’s getting 
late. I guess I'll go to bed.” At the 
door he turned around, and said in the 
same gentle voice, “Edmund, if you 
want to marry Agatha Crowninshield, I’ll 
take you in partner with me.” Then he 
went softly out. 

Miss Rachel sat up rather late that night. 
By a strange coincidence, she had been 
thinking over the family history, about 
her brothers and the lives they had led, 
according to her knowledge, which was 
much less. than most of her neighbors 
possessed. Her thoughts were calm, for 
her brothers were all older than she, and 
had all died long, long ago. Suddenly 
there flashed across her mind a little 
scene, something entirely disconnected, 
something she had not thought of for years. 

It was a lovely day in October, 
and she had been to visit a family in the 
north village. Coming back she stopped 


to drink at the wayside spring, a beauti- 
ful place in the heart of a clump of yellow 
birches and russet chestnuts. Suddenly 
she felt some one gazing at her. It was 
a woman, a strange woman. Rachel was 
a young girl, and her experience had 
been of the narrowest order. She was 
the embodiment of all that was meek 
and proper; but she felt instinctively 
that here was some one neither meek 
nor proper. ‘The woman had a wild, de- 
fiant and exceedingly sad look. She had 
evidently been drinking; her dress was 
torn, and one wrist was bleeding. Rachel 
was frightened, but her heart prompted 
her to act. She took a handkerchief 
from her pocket, bound up the woman’s 
wrist, and gave her a drink of water, and 
then turned and fled as if she had had a 
glimpse of the nether world. 

She never told her mother, who might 
have imprisoned her for life for such a 
scandalous adventure ; and she never saw 
the woman again. None of the Forrest- 
fields knew that when Randy Annis died 
at the county farm she had Rachel’s hand- 
kerchief about her neck; but it made 
quite a little talk at the time, especially 
among people not of the Forrestfield set. 


Ve 


Henry WITAN stayed in town two or 
three days. Miss Rachel saw him once. 
Emerald brought him out to walk, and 
Miss Rachel talked with them over the 
fence. He would not come in, though 
Madam Forrestfield sent him a special 
invitation from her wheeled chair, and 
afterwards lectured her daughter on the 
impropriety of standing and talking in 
the street. Miss Rachel was surprised to 
find how little he had changed. He 
spoke with the same New England ac- 
cent as of old ; even his grammatical lapses 
seemed familiar. She did not know 


whether it gave her pleasure to see him . 


or not; but she wished she had gone on 
that sleigh-ride years ago, — she was sure 
that would have given her ‘pleasure at 
the time. 

Mr. Witan went back to look after his 
business interests, but Edmund stayed in 
Rivervale. It was strange, considering 
that Madam _ Forrestfield had never 
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acknowledged the family socially (she could 
not make up her mind to send her card 
to Mrs. Witan #ée Kilburn), how much 
the two households saw of each other. 
Agatha Crowninshield, who had never 
been beyond Boston, found great fascina- 
tion in the conversation of Edmund 
Witan, who, if he had never travelled far 
in books, and was guiltless of the man- 
ners and phrases of polite society, had at 
least seen most of the United States with 
his own eyes. 

“ You ought to come out to Colorado, 
Agatha,” he said, when she had _ been 
admiring the shadows running over Beech 
Hill. ‘Scenery is. thick out there.” 

“I should be glad if I could see my 
own White Mountains,” she said wistfully. 

“ Great Scott !”’ ejaculated the Western 
youth. “Do you mean you have never 
secn the White Mountains, and here you 
live within twenty miles?” 


“How could I go?” said Agatha 


mildly. “We have no relatives there to 
visit.” 
“Visit! That’s no fun. Why don’t 


you go to the hotels?” 

“Grandmamma never would allow 
that. ‘There is such a_ miscellaneous 
class of people at big hotels! and, be- 
sides, it is expensive.” 

Edmund thought a minute. 

“There is going to be a coaching 
parade over at Jerusalem next week. I 
can find a pair of horses that will match 
our span; and we'll rig up a colonial 
coach and go. It’s a great show. You 
know people trim up their rigs in all sorts 
of ways. One team will be pink and 
silver, the sweet-pea colors, and another 
will be dressed up in pond-lily style, and 
another will be all white and gold, — the 
horses, harness, girls’ dresses, and every- 
thing. I saw a coach once where they’d 
fixed up the wheels to look like big sun- 
flowers, and the people had sunflower 
parasols. ‘There’s no end to it. Now 
we can get some old ark — why wouldn’t 
that big yellow one out in your carriage 
house do? I'll test the running gear to 
see if it’s safe, — probably the tires of 
the wheels need soaking, — and you must 
have old toggery enough in your garret 
to fit out a crowd; and we'll all harness 
up and go.” 
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“You'll have to ask grandmamma,” 
said Agatha, trying in vain to repress 
her delight. 

“Rachel,” said Madam Forrestfield 
the day after the conversation with Ed- 
mund, “you may take my card to Mrs. 
Witan, and say that my infirmities pre- 
vent my paying visits in person.” 

The coaching parade was a great suc- 
cess, albeit the Forrestfield-Witan turn- 
out contributed little to the general bril- 
liancy. Edmund contrived to wheedle 
the old lady into giving her consent to 
their driving over to Jerusalem; but she 
stoutly refused to desecrate the memory 
of her ancestors by permitting their ven- 
erated apparel to be exhibited in such a 
motley throng. Nor could the young 
people have the sacred ark that had been 
wont to arouse the admiration of the 
dwellers along the old Porchmouth turn- 
pike before the days of railroads. More- 
over, the ladies must appear simply as 
spectators, in their ordinary attire, with 
no decoration of any sort on their vehicle. 
Masquerading in a public place was not 
to be thought of. 

Of course these restrictions robbed the 
affair of half its fun; but there were at 
least two of the party who found no fault. 
Agatha was so radiantly happy that she 
hardly saw the mountains. Miss Rachel 
felt that if her mother had gone so far as 
to permit the houses of Forrestfield and 
Witan to drive out behind the same 
horses, no knowing what might happen 
in the future. 

“They might just as well gone in cos- 
tume as look the way they do now,” 
grumbled Miss Diamond to her mother 
as the Crowninshield girls came out from 
the stone portico. ‘ Did you ever see 
such outlandish things? I should think 
those girls would just die with the clothes 
they have to wear.” . 

It is true that Agatha was apparelled 
in a sprigged muslin that had once 
formed part of the raiment of a Salt- 
pepper cousin, and the brooch that fas- 
tened her collar had originally adorned 
the fair throat of Madam Hepsibah Pea- 
seltree. Barbara likewise had a fan and 
a belt that looked as if they had been 
brought over in-one of Capt. Ichabod 
Steptiptoe’s earlier cargoes. But then 
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the girls had not worn these things for 
display ; it was simply because they had 
nothing else, and before they had gone a 
mile Agatha at least forgot that she had 
any ancestors. 

Acquaintance ripened after the coach- 
ing parade. Judge Korrestfield hurt his 
hand, and Edmund came over to milk 
the cow,—a_ peculiarly appropriate ar- 
rangement, Madam Forrestfield thought, 
for his father used to milk this cow’s 
maternal ancestor when he was a ragged, 
barefoot youngster forty years ago. 


Agatha and Edmund were sitting on 
the back stoop at twilight after the milk- 
ing. 

“Agatha,” said Edmund, in the same 
gentle, deliberative voice that his father 
had, “would you like to marry me? 
You will have the best time you ever had 
in your life if you do.” 

‘The girl blushed as if the blood would 
burst from her face. 

“1 don’t think I could,” she faltered. 

“ Agatha,” said Edmund solemnly, as 
he took her hand, “ if it were not for Sir 
Benhadad Saltpepper, Capt. Ichabod 
Steptiptoe, not to mention Col. Michael 
Peaseltree, would you marry me?” 

Just at this moment Madam Forrest- 

field’s staff was heard pounding vigor- 
ously on the floor,—a summons that 
her granddaughter never dared disre- 
gard. 
“By Jove,” said Edmund, “ there’s 
the ghost of the Rev. Eldad Henbane. 
He’s mad because I left him out. Good 
by, Agatha. I'll see you later. Now 
you remember what I have said.” And 
with that he rushed off, but not till he 
had kissed her. 

Edmund took the early morning train 
from Stumpville, and he was gone several 
days. Emerald brought over a note to 
Agatha, but it told nothing of his where- 
abouts. On Saturday night he came 
back, calm and confident. 

“ Agatha, I have been looking up 
family history. I have been to Porch- 
mouth, lovely Porchmouth, that old beer 
barrel down at the mouth of the Piscat- 
aqua; also over to Salem, another hole 
in the ground, with wharves so rotten 


that I shouldn’t think they could keep 


the town from tumbling into the sea. 
Yes, I’ve seen it all. I have rummaged 
round in the Essex Institute, the Pea- 
body Museum, and all their other 
old curiosity shops. I have explored 
archives, and I give you my candid opin- 
ion, Agatha, I am surprised that such a 
nice girl as you could have such a lot of 
measly ancestors. Why, they were an 
awful tough crowd! ‘To begin with, 
there is Sir Benhadad Saltpepper. He 
first set the fashion of running off to 
Canada. When the Revolutionary War 
came on what did he do but pick up all 
the plunder he could lay his hands on 
and scoot over to New Brunswick, and 
there board a British man of war and 
sneak back to England! About that 
time my great-gran’sir’ was fighting in the 
Continental Army under old Sugartongs 
Sullivan. As for Capt. Ichabod Steptip- 
toe, he was an out-and-out pirate, and 
I’ve got the documents to prove it. He 
looted Spanish galleons, and he was en- 
gaged in the African siave trade, and 
he was a holy terror. ‘The only decent 
thing I can find about him is that he 
captured an island in the Indian Ocean 
where Cayenne pepper grows wild, and 
he brought over the first cargo ever seen 
in this country, and made seven hundred 
per cent on one voyage in that line of 
goods alone. Yes, he had good business 
sense, if his heart was bad. Col. Michael 
Peaseltree, I grieve to state, was a thief 
and a landgrabber. He bought a whole 
Massachusetts county from the Indians 
for a jug of rum. He used to shave 
notes and dodge his taxes, and was a 
pious sinner generally.” 

“But the Rev. Eldad Henbane?”’ said 
Agatha faintly. 

‘“Confound Rev. Eldad MHenbane, 
I’m always forgetting him. You don't 
hear his spirit rapping, do you? Well, I 
didn’t pay much attention to Elder Hen 
bane. I do remember, though, that he 
caused a witch to be hung. If you'll give 
me time, I’ll show you he wasn’t any bet- 
ter than the rest. Now, over against 
that disreputable crowd, you just balance 
the otherside. Here’s me, don’t you think 
I am worth about a thousand of those 
dead-and-gone scamps that wouldn’t be 
allowed out of state’s prison nowadays? 


il 
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Then there’s my dad. Though I say it 
as shouldn’t, my dad’s a pretty fine man. 
Then look at our property, and the way 
we made it; it will bear investigating. 
We've got a mine, a first-rate mine, and 
a railroad; no flies on that railroad. 
Then we run a bank, — not a sand bank 
nor a faro bank, but a pretty little savings 
bank with a nice loan and trust business 
besides. ‘Then we have a store or two 
and a ranch. You can see stacks of 
mountains from that ranch. Ill tell you 
what, Agatha, I’ll make you a bridal 
present of two mountains tied together 
by a canyon. Now, a level-headed girl 
like you can’t hesitate. When do you 
want your mountains delivered ?”’ 

“Edmund,” said Agatha, “I’m afraid 
it will kill grandmamma.”’ 


“ Tsn’t it about time for the old lady to 
die?” said the lover cheerfully. 

“No,” said Agatha, hiding her blush- 
ing face, “but I think it is time for me 
to live.”’ 


“There is one thing more, Agatha,’ 
said Edmund when he had said his last 
good-by that night. “This county was 
very good to my family once upon a 
time, when it offered hospitality to my 
great-gran’sir', which I, not being born 
then, was not old enough to provide for 
him. Dad and I have always felt that 
we would like to reciprocate; and we 
are just going to build a Home for the 
Aged right here in Rivervale, that will 
knock the spots out of anything in this 


State ! 


UNRECORDED HEROES. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


Who holds a creed of brotherhood 


| LOVE that man, and deem him good, 


That scorns no creed ; who, humble, shares 
With some spurned wretch, that hapless fares 
Life’s highway, food and sympathy, 

Nor turns an eager eye to see, 
With swelling breast, if half the town 
Hath stayed to jot his goodness down. 


To him I gladly bow the knee, — 
This modest knight of charity ! 

For in his sympathetic face 

The tender smile of God I trace. 

No hero of a hundred scars, 

No knight of old or modern wars, 
Hath half the grace and chivalry 

‘This uncrowned monarch bears to me. 


No hand that grasped a Hector’s sword, 
No voice that spake a Nestor’s word, 

No breast that heaved ‘neath plate of steel, 
No heart that leaped to trumpet peal, 
Hath touch or sound or breath or beat 
Like his who fares, with steadfast feet 

And deeds of love and earnest pen, 

To Christ-like make the minds of men. 
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THE FIRST ABOLITION JOURNALS. 


By Samuel C. 


OVEMBER 21, 1815, 
there: was organ- 
ized at Lick 
Creek Meeting- 
House, Greene 
County, Tenn., 
the Manumission 
Society of Tennessee. ‘This society was 
the outgrowth of several local clubs 
which had been organized some years 
previous in a number of the counties 
of upper East ‘Tennessee, all having 
for their object the encouragement of 
the manumission of slaves. ‘The lead- 
ing spirits in the formation of this state 
society were John Rankin, Elihu Em- 
bree and Charles Osborn. Rankin after- 
wards, in discussing the organization of 
these societies, said, “The sentiment 
of abolition originated in ‘Tennessee 
about 1814”; and of Rankin, Henry 
Ward Beecher said, “‘ He was the father 
of abolitionism, the Martin Luther of 
the cause.” ‘Truth demands that history 
should carry the chain of sequence back 
to the Manumission Society of ‘Tennessee 
as the mainspring of forces that availed 
much in waking to life and activity the 
abolition sentiment in the nation at 
large. As a result of this movement, 
there was established, in March, 1819, in 
Jonesborough, Tenn., a paper bearing the 
title of AZanumission Intelligencer, issued 
weekly. ‘This paper ran about a year, 
when it was merged into or succeeded by 
The E-mancipator, a monthly magazine, 
the first number of which bears date 
Jonesborough, Tenn., 4th month, 30, 
1820. These were undoubtedly the first 
publications devoted exclusively to the 
advocacy of abolitionism. 

To the average reader the information 
that for more than ten years before the 
rise of William Lloyd Garrison and his 
Liberater such a publication existed in 
the South, edited by a man of Southern 
birth and rearing, may be surprising, and 
the origin and purpose of the journal as 
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Willams. 


shown by itself would not be uninterest- 
ing. A bound volume of 
pator is now at hand; perhaps the sole 
volume extant. In the salutatory it is 
announced : — 


“ This paper is especially designed by the editor 
to advocate the abolition of slavery, and to be 
the repository of facts on that interesting and 
important subject. It will contain all the neces- 
sary information that the editor can obtain of the 
progress of the abolition of slavery of the de- 
scendants of Africa. . .. The Manumission Soci- 
ety in Tennessee, in particular, it is expected, will 
furnish many tracts on the subject of slavery, 
which the editor assures them he will feel in- 
clined to respect... . . And it will be at consid- 
erable trouble and expense that this work will be 
published, agreeably to the editor's intentions. 
It is hoped that none who have any love for 
African liberty will think hard of paying one dol- 
lar annually to the support of the only paper of 
the kind in the United States.” 


The earlier numbers of the paper were 
distributed quite freely North and South ; 
and, it seems, copies were mailed to the 
governors of the several Southern states. 
This action brought from one quarter a 
rebuke, which, together with the rejoin- 
der of Embree, is here given. George 
Poindexter, then governor of Mississippi, 
wrote :— 


ASHWOOD PLACE, MIss., 
July 31, 1820. 

Sir, — You have thought proper to address to 
me several numbers of the Emancitfator, edited 
and published by you in Jonesborough, in Ten- 
nessee, an honor which was both unsolicited and 
unexpected. 

The price demanded for your sheet annually, 
being one dollar, is to my mind conclusive evi- 
dence that you represent an association of individ- 
uals in another section of the United States, who 
bear the expense of the work you have under- 
taken, and reward your labors; and that your 
position in the Western country has been selected 
with a view to economy. I regard it as an effort 
mischievous in its tendencies, designed to sever 
the bonds of social harmony, which ought to be 
cherished and strengthened in every part of the 
Union, and wholly unworthy of patronage by the 
public. I cannot, therefore, subscribe even one 
cent for your paper, and have no wish to receive 
it on any terms. 

The same Providence which permitted African 
slavery in the New World will point to the period 
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of its happy termination. Every real Christian 
and patriot will look with patient hope for the 
“consummation devoutly to be wished” of that 
event, without resorting to means calculated, if 
not intended, to excite passion and prejudices the 
most unfavorable to domestic tranquillity-and the 
nation’s prosperity. 
Your fellow-citizen, 
GEORGE POINDEXTER. 


The editor, after refuting the charges 
made, and avowing himself a Southerner, 
replied : — 

“ The man who can have the hardihood to call 
himself a republican, and talk about patriotism 
and the rights of man, and now and then mix a 
little of the Christian along with it, and at the same 
time set his face against an effort to promote 
justice and relieve the oppressed, and thereby 
prevent at some distant period the otherwise inev- 
itable ruin of our country, has few claims for his 
pretensions. The slavery of the African in the 
United States, if continued for a few generations 
longer, will produce such scenes of misery and 
destruction for posterity to wade through as have 
not been exceeded in the history of man. It is 
not to hasten or produce this epoch that I have 
been induced to publish this paper, but to do my 
part in this, my day, to avert the impending 
storm, 

“I shall send the governor this number, at 
least, not intending to charge him ‘ one cent’ for 
it, hoping no offence for the liberty we have taken 
with each other.” 


A sadly true prophecy was wrapped 
up along with pointed bits of sarcasm in 
those sentences. ‘They were written be- 
fore the period of agitation had fairly set 
in, and while the “era of good feeling ”’ 
was yet on; and they went unnoticed 
or, if noticed, derided. Embree died at 
the early age of thirty-eight, in Decem- 
ber, 1820. While editor and publisher 
of Zhe Emancipator, he had been criti- 
cised as being himself a holder of slaves. 
These slaves, he said in defence, had 
come into his possession by his marriage, 
and he had, in fact, set them free, though 
the law prevented their technical or com- 
plete emancipation. Embree again at- 
tempted the emancipation of these slaves 
in his will, which provided for their free- 
dom. For the education of the younger 
children of them, he gave to each the 
sum of forty dollars, “ being more than 
was expended on my education.” ‘The 
cause of abolition was not forgotten. “I 


further bequeath one tenth of whatever 


my estate may be worth more than ten 
thousand dollars to the promotion of the 
abolition of slavery in the United States, 


to be laid out in such a way 4s the con- 
ventions of the Manumission Society of 


‘Tennessee may, from time to time, direct 


for the promotion of that glorious cause.” 

Embree was a man of great intellectual 
force, but lived in advance of his day, 
both in his abolitionism and as a pioneer 
in iron making in the South. At the 
time of his death he was operating an 
iron furnace, in Sullivan County, ‘Tenn., 
and was jointly with his brother Elijah 
the owner of a magnificent iron and 
timber property of seventy thousand acres 
in Washington County, upon which were 
operated an iron furnace and a large nail 
factory. This last estate has passed, 
quite intact, into the hands of an English 
syndicate, which has _ perpetuated his 
name in its, — the Embreeville Freehold 
Land, Iron and Railway Company, oper- 
ating at Embreeville-on-Nolachucky. 

Upon the decease of Embree, his ed- 
itorial labors devolved upon Benjamin 
Lundy, celebrated in the annals of ab- 
olition, who came from Ohio to ‘Tennessee 
for that purpose. ‘The chain of events 
that ended in the removal of JLundy to 
Tennessee is most interesting. Charles 
Osborn, who had as early as Feb. 25, 
1815, assisted in the formation of a local 
emancipation society at Lost Creek Meet- 
ing-House, Jefferson County, Tenn., at a 
later date, in company with other kindred 
spirits, removed to Ohio, “that their eyes 
might be hid from seeing the cruel op- 
pressor lacerate the backs of his slaves, and 
that their ears might not hear the bitter 
cry of the oppressed.” Osborn estab- 
lished a newspaper at Mt. Pleasant, O., 
The Philanthropist, in the columns of 
which he purposed, so states his pro- 
spectus, to discuss, among other subjects, 
that of slavery. ‘The exact date of the 
establishment of this journal is not known, 
but it may be properly supposed to be the 
winter of 1819-20. ‘The remedying of 
the evils of slavery seems to have been 
one of the objects of the newspaper, but 
not its exclusive mission, as was the case 
with the journalistic venture in Tennes- 
see. Lundy lived in the neighborhood 
where Zhe Philanthropist was published, 
and he says : — 

“The idea now occurred to me that I might 
act efficiently for the cause of emancipation; 
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that I could select articles (for I did not think of 
writing myself) and have them published in 7%e 
Philanthropist. . . . 1 was solicited to join Os- 
born in the printing business, and take upon my- 
self the superintendence of the office. After some 
deliberation I consented to accept the offer, and 
with that view prepared to diminish my other 
business. . . . I then took my articles from my 
shop, put them in a boat, and, accompanied by 
my three apprentices, started for Missouri. We 
proceeded down the Ohio River, my boys work- 
ing at their trade in the boat, while I steered in 
the current. . It was late in the fall when I 
arrived at St. Louis. . . . Before Lleft St. Louis, I 
heard that I had stayed from home so much longer 
than had been anticipated, Charles Osborn had be- 
come quite tired of the employment of editor, 
and had sold out his printing establishment to 
Elisha Bates, and also that Elihu Embree had 
commenced the publication of an antislavery paper 
called 7he Emancipator at Jonesborough in Ten- 
nessee. On my way home I was informed of the 
death of Elihu Embree; and as Elisha Bates did not 
come up to my standard of antislavery, I deter- 
mined to establish a periodical of my own. I 
therefore removed to Mount Pleasant, and com- 
menced the publication of the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, in January, 1821... 
When the friends of the deceased Elihu Embree 
heard of my paper, they urged me to remove to 
Tennessee and use the press on which his had 
been printed. I assented; and after having is- 
sued eight monthly numbers of the Genius in 
Ohio, 1 started for Tennessee. I travelled, in 
going there, eight hundred miles, one half on 
foot and the rest by water. On my arrival, I 
rented the printing office, and immediately went 
to work with the paper, laboring myself at the 
mechanical as well as the editurial department. 
I thus learned to be a printer, without ever hav- 
ing served an hour’s apprenticeship. . .. I had 
not taken my family along with me at first, but 
after a few months’ trial I removed them to Ten- 
nessee, where I continued to reside for nearly 
three years. . . . The Genius had now obtained 
a pretty wide circulation in the United States. 
As it was the only antislavery paper in America, 
I concluded to attempt the transfer of its publica- 
tion to one of the Atlantic cities, hoping thereby 
to extend its influence still more widely... . 
October, 1824, No. 1 of Vol. LV. was issued from 
Baltimore.” 


Thus we see that Lundy was brought 
into the field of abolition journalism by 
the influence of the Manumission Society 
of Tennessee, operating through the two 
founders, Osborn and Embree. Lundy, 
in turn, caused William Lloyd Garrison 
to devote himself to the same cause. 
This is interestingly told by Lundy him- 
self: — 


“In 1828 I made a journey to the Middle and 
Eastern states, for the purpose of lecturing and 
obtaining subscriptions to the Genius. ... At 
Boston I could hear of no abolitionists resident in 
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the place. At the house where I stayed, I became 
acquainted with William L. Garrison, who was also 
a boarder there. He had not then turned his at- 
tention particularly to the antislavery question. 
I visited the Boston clergy, and finally got together 
eight of them, belonging to various sects. Such 
an occurrence it was said was seldom if ever before 
known in that town. 

“In November, 1828, I visited New England a 
second time, and applied to William Lloyd Garri- 
son to assist me in editing the Genius of Univer- 
sal Emancipation; but he was at that time con- 
ducting a paper in Vermont, from which he could 
not disengage himself.” 

After-negotiations, however, resulted in 
Garrison’s joining Lundy in the editorial 
conduct of his journal in Baltimore. So 
used are we to viewing Garrison as en- 
gaged in warfare upon “ the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the South,” that it is difficult 
to conceive that he, in some sense, fell in 
with a Southern movement, and went 
South to work upon an abolition paper 
that had its origin and strongest support 
among the people of that section. 

The antislavery sentiment in the states 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, and the 
Southern states lying to the north of these, 
had grown prodigiously anterior to the 
appearance of Garrison as an agitator. 
Thus an abolition journal met with suc- 
cess in Tennessee, while failure had been 
the portion of another in Ohio. It is in 
the record made by the abolitionists that 
in 1825 “three fifths of the people of 
North Carolina were favorably disposed 
toward the principle of abolition, but sit- 
ting at ease.’’ In Tennessee the societies 
were most numerous. Zhe Emancipator 
said (1820) :— 

“Twenty years ago the cause of abolition 
would have been so unpopular in Tennessee that 
it would have been at the risk of a man’s life that 
he interfered or assisted in establishing the lib- 
erty of a man of color that was held in slavery, 
though held contrary to law. But little by little 
times are much changed here, until societies of 
respectable citizens have arisen to plead the cause 
of abolition; and instead of it being a disgrace to 
a man to be a member of these societies, it is 
rather a mark of the goodness of his heart, and 
redounds to his honor. I have no hesitation in 
saying that less than twenty years ago a man 
would have been mobbed, and the printing 
office torn down, for publishing anything like 7%e 
Emancipator; whereas it now meets the approba- 
tion of thousands, and is patronized perhaps at 
least equal to any other paper in the state.” 


The force of the Southern movement 
had been directed toward manumission by 


— 
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the individual slaveholder, and coloniza- 
tion, or a scheme of gradual emancipa- 
tion by the states. Not content with this, 
there came on apace the movement un- 
der Garrison, and a demand for imme- 
diate and absolute emancipation. ‘The 
spirit of jealousy, an outcropping of 
which is seen in the letter of Gov. Poin- 


dexter, was now intensified; and the 
power of the movement at the South was 
neutralized. What appeared as interference 
from the North provoked self-vindication 
and recrimination; and this flower of 
liberty, springing up in a native and not 
ungenerous soil, was trampled in the dust 
of conflict. 


x 


things, besides 
himself, of which 
Clyde Moorfield 
was passionately 
fond, and these 
<p were yachting and 
young ladies. It was a lamentable fact 
that his two preferences were often hard 
to reconcile, because the young ladies 
who suited his fastidious taste were apt 
-to care little for his favorite sport; never- 
theless, he generally managed to find one 
or two who were first-class sailors and who 
interested him as well, though the combi- 
nation of these two requirements often 
gave him no small amount of trouble. 
His definition of happiness was a fine 
sailing breeze, a boat built after the most 
approved models (one which could win 
him two or three prizes every year), and 
a pretty girl who could help him reef or 
be intrusted with the tiller from time to 
time. 

He had been disappointed in respect 
to this last requisition so many times 
that he had come to make it a point not 
to become interested in any girl until he 
found out whether or not she was what 
he styled “a true salt.” If after an in- 
troduction he received a negative reply 
to his invariable question, “ Are you fond 
of yachting?,” he soon excused himself 
and studiously avoided further advances 
in so unprofitable a direction. 

Moorfield had been studying law so 
assiduously for two or three years that 
during the winter he allowed himself 
very little recreation, refusing all invita- 


tions and shunning society conscien- 
tiously. In summer time, however, he 
tried to make up for all this self-denial, 
and he usually succeeded in having a 
blissfully selfish time. He knew that he 
was very selfish, but he gloried in it; he 
revelled in pleasing himself exclusively, 
and he did not care whether other people 
liked it or not. He would not play eu- 
chre, nor help the older ladies out on 
whist, nor make up a set of tennis, nor 
in fact do anything but suit Mr. Clyde 
Moorfield ; and he considered that the 
sooner the majority of bores found. this 
out the better. Hehad not come away to 
spend his vacation in entertaining people 
who did not interest him, and he did not 
propose to do it. 

He was handsome and lazy, and, in 
spite of his failure to appreciate them as 
he should have done, the girls simply 
adored him. Moorfield was a_ superb 
waltzer; but he said that “he didn’t 
care to dance in summer,” and only 
strolled into the dancing hall occasionally 
to look on, when he would sit and con- 
verse with the fortunate girl who pleased 
his fancy, knowing full well that she 
would very much like to dance, but never 
asking her to do so, because he didn’t 
care about it. 

He never took out parties in his boat, 
having a perfect horror of being sur- 
rounded by a lot of people who lost off 
their hats and screamed whenever the 
boat went about, and who brought lemons 
out with them to prevent seasickness. 
He had no patience with people who 
were seasick; and a girl lost all charm 
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for him who was not proof against a 
ground swell. He felt no sympathy for 
the poor sufferers who begged to be al- 
lowed to lie down in the bottom of the 
boat; he only despised them. 

The fortunate young women upon 
whom he smiled did not fail to appre- 
ciate the favor, and an invitation to sail 
with him was never refused, — it was too 
great an honor; moreover, the lucky re- 
cipient of it always took care to be 
promptly on hand at the appointed hour, 
for Mr, Clyde Moorfield did not like to 
be kept waiting. He had demonstrated 
this fact on a memorable occasion when 
one independent damsel upon whom he 
had. showered much attention had kept 
him striding up and down the pier for a 
whole half-hour. When she finally ap- 
peared, she found him calm and affable 
as ever, and even more entertaining and 
happy-go-lucky than usual, so that she 
experienced a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment, having hoped to ruffle him 
somewhat by the delay, which none of 
the other girls would have dared to in- 
flict. Nevertheless, she thought she 
recognized in this amiability a depth of 
devotion to her greater than she had 
even dreamed of. Alas, her satisfaction 
was but short-lived ; for never again did 
Clyde Moorfield ask her to go sailing with 
him. He was polite and even provok- 
ingly agreeable whenever they met, but 
that was all; he never joined her in her 
promenade on the piazza, never sat be- 
side her in the dance hall; in fact, he 
showed plainly from that day that her 
society was no longer an item on his 
nautical programme. fut after that no 
girls ever kept the imperious yachtsman 
waiting ; if by chance anything delayed 
them a moment beyond the appointed 
time, they were profuse in their apologies. 

Moorfield would sit lazily on the wharf 
by the hour, talking to the sailors and 
splicing a bit of rope, or fishing for perch, 
which he invariably pulled in one after 
the other with the same ease that char- 
acterized his performance of every other 
occupation. Here he would remain, 
deaf to all entreaties to join picnics or 
go on long drives to beautiful cascades. 

“Oh, Mr. Moorfield, do come with us 
this morning!” a delegation of timid 


voices would venture some auspicious 
day, when there was a dead calm and 
sailing was out of the question, — but 
without success. He would thank them 
impressively for their great kindness in 
asking him, and only regret that his sail 
required some attention this morning, or 
he would mention that he must run up to 
town to get his rudder mended. It was 
an especial pleasure for him at times to 
stroll up on to the hotel piazza and watch 
the picnics start off, when he would seat 
himself on the rail and view their depart- 
ure with an amused smile, congratulating 
himself. meanwhile that he was not 
obliged to ride three on a seat for a 
dozen miles. He would watch the young 
ladies come down one by one, all ready 
for the day’s outing, and would thought- 
fully pick out one, from among them, 
and say to her beseechingly, just as she 
was about to step into the wagon, “ Oh, 
Miss Bangs, don’t go on that old excur- 
sion, but stay and sail around the outer 
light with me, instead’; and ten to one, 
she would accept his invitation on the 
spot, and desert the picnic without 
further ceremony. It was no wonder 
that Clyde Moorfield came to fancy that 
he was quite irresistible (though he 
really never shaped such a fancy into so 
many words); for how could he help 
entertaining a fairly good opinion of a 
young fellow whom other people valued 
so highly? 

It happened, at about four o’clock one 
very warm afternoon (that hour sacred 
to after-dinner naps), that Miss Rose 
Silsbee and Mr. Moorfield strolled slowly 
up from the boat landing towards the 
hotel. 

Rose was considered altogether too 
young by the other girls, being only six- 
teen, but she could handle a boat almost 
as skilfully as Moorfield himself, and 
could splice 2 piece of rope or box the 
compass like any old tar; and so, in 
spite of her damaging lack of years, she 
might have been seen almost daily at the 
helm of a certain graceful white craft, 
while its owner sat lazily by, giving her 
points on navigation, as they flew across 
the harbor. 

On this particular occasion, however, 
the sail had been less of a success than 
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usual, for the breeze had wholly died out, 
and Moorfield had been obliged to pull 
home, three miles, against the tide, with 
one great clumsy oar. Even the most 
fascinating companionship loses some of 
its charm under these circumstances, and 
the two landed hungry and cross, realizing 
that dinner at so late an hour was an 
unknown and probably unattainable quan- 
tity, as the dining-room doors closed 
promptly at three. As they reached the 
office, several trunks were being carried 
up-stairs, followed by bell boys with um- 
brellas and shawls. 

“ Ha, some arrivals by the afternoon 
coach Moorfield ejaculated. We’re 
in luck, for they will have to be given 
some dinner; see, the door is ajar.”’ 

Their spirits rose instantly at the pros- 
pect, and Moorfield, tossing his cap on 
to the hat rack, ushered Miss Silsbee into 
the dining-room with a flourish. 

“Where will you sit, madam?” he 
said, bowing. 

“Hush,” she cried warningly, “ don’t 
you see we’re not the only ones in the 
room? ‘There are two people over there 
who will take you for the head waiter, in 
that blue yachting uniform. Oh, look, 
look,” she added, “1 really believe they 
think you are!” 

“ Very well, I’ll have a look at them,” 
he returned ; and before she could stop 
him he had pulled out her chair with all 
the dignity befitting the presiding genius 
of the place; then with a michievous 
glance he crossed the dining-room, to 
where a very pretty girl was unmistakably 
beckoning to him. 

Had the light in the room been less 
dim, Moorfield’s yachting suit would 
hardly have passed muster ; but as it was, 
most of the shutters had been closed for 
the purpose of getting out the flies, and 
in the semi-darkness peculiarities in dress 
were not easily detected. 

The new arrival was even prettier 
on close inspection, having fluffy light 
hair and soft brown eyes, and possess- 
ing an air of distinction which made 
itself felt at once and compelled a cer- 
tain amount of homage from all who 
came under its sway; she also had, 
in a large degree, that indefinable quality 
known as style. An elderly woman, 


whom she addressed as “ auntie,’”’ was 
seated beside her. 

“ Will you be kind enough to see where 
our dinner is?’ she said, as Moorfield 
approached. 

“Yes, we’ve been waiting a long time,”’ 
the aunt put in sharply. 

“T am very sorry; I will see that you 
are served at once,” he replied, trying to 
imitate the respectful tone of the head 
waiter, and at the same time fixing his 
gaze upon the niece. ‘Then he possessed 
himself of a carafe, and deftly filled their 
glasses, quite as if he were in the habit 
of performing this office three times a 
day. After this he walked briskly across 
the room to where Rose was smothering 
her laughter. 

“Oh, how could you?” she cried. 

“ I could do more than that for such a 
pretty girl,” he responded. “Now I’m 
going to see if we can’t have something 
ourselves. I’m nearly starved. Suppose 
we walk through into the little break fast- 
room, so as not to spoil the impression 
that I have made in my new capacity.”’ 

While the hungry sailors were regaling 
themselves in the small breakfast-room, 
Miss Lucy Wainwright was remarking to 
her aunt, “‘ What a very handsome head 
waiter that was! I presume he must be 
one of those students we hear so much 
about.” 

“ He did seem quite gentlemanly,” her 
aunt responded, “‘ but he wasn’t very at- 
tentive ; he didn’t come back to see if 
we had everything we wanted.”’ 

The Wainwrights had come down to be 
with some cousins, who happened to sit 
at the very next table to that which Mr. 
Clyde Moorfield graced with his presence. 
When, therefore, at supper, he strolled 
unconsciously across the dining-room and 
dropped into his seat, resplendent in a 
boiled shirt and cutaway, Miss Wain- 
wright grasped her cousin’s arm. 

“Who is that?” she whispered ex- 
citedly. 

Her cousin told her. 

“Isn’t there a head waiter who looks 
just like him?” 

“Why, no, indeed. What makes you 
ask?” questioned the other. 

“Well, then, I mistook him for a 
waiter,” Miss Wainwright said desper- 
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ately,and therewith proceeded to give an 
account of her afternoon’s encounter. 

« Oh, what a joke !”’ laughed her cousin, 
“to think that you should have taken the 
elegant Mr. Moorfield for a waiter!” 

“It was a very mean thing for him to 
do,”’ the other said in an injured tone, — 
“very mean and ungentlemanly, and | 
never want to see him again.”’ 

“Qh, but he is the great beau of the 
hotel !” 

“That makes no difference to me. I 
can’t bear him, and | don’t care to 
meet him; so be kind enough not to 
present him to me, for I don’t wish to 
be rude, and if you do present him, I 
shall be.” 

So it came to pass that several days 
elapsed, and still Mr. Clyde Moorfield had 
not met the lovely Miss Wainwright. 
This was not his fault, for he had made 
repeated efforts in that direction, without 
success, for she was always disappearing 
whenever he chanced to come up, or 
always starting off somewhere each time 
that he joined the group in which she 
was. At first, Moorfield thought that this 
must be accidental, but he presently per- 
ceived that it was intentional ; and having 
reached this conclusion, he determined 
to be no longer thwarted. It was a novel 
sensation for him to feel that he was ac- 
tually being avoided, — he, who was used 
to having people run after him on all oc- 
casions. He was accustomed to having 
his own way, and that at once; so he 
decided upon a line of action, and then 
took Rose Silsbee into his confidence, 
knowing that she would assist him. 

On the following morning, soon after 
breakfast, Moorfield walked leisurely 
across the piazza and down the road, 
apparently bound for the village. He 
was hardly out of sight, when Miss Sils- 
bee, who had been promenading with 
Miss Wainwright, said to her, — 

“You must run up for your hat, and 
come for a little row with me.”’ 

“I’m afraid that you’ll tip me over,” 
that young woman responded. 

“ Oh, no, indeed! You can ask any of 
the boatmen if I’m not perfectly reliable,”’ 
laughed Rose. 

“Very well, I will trust myself with 
you if you will be very careful; for 1 am 


frightfully timid on the water, and always 
expect to be drowned.”’ 

A few minutes later they were paddling 
about the bay ; and at the same time Mr. 
Clyde Moorfield was calmly retracing his 
steps towards’ the boat landing. Rose 
pulled energetically for a while and then 
rested upon her oars. 

“ Now | am going to show you all the 
points of interest,’’ she said. She turned 
around and began describing the scenery 
and commenting upon the picturesque 
aspect of the old fort opposite them. 
Suddenly Miss Wainwright exclaimed, — 

“ Oh, where are your oars!” 

Sure enough, they had slipped into the 
water, while Rose was discoursing upon 
the beauties of the landscape, and now 
floated at some distance from the boat. 

“What shall we do?” cried Miss 
Wainwright in distress. 

“Don’t be frightened,” replied Rose 
encouragingly; ‘nothing dreadful is 
going to happen to us. Look, there isa 
man on the wharf, and | am going to 
beckon to him.” 

“ Oh, but he won’t understand !”’ 

“Wait and see,’ Rose returned con. 
fidently, and she waved her hand towards 
the figure on the pier. 

Just then Mr. Clyde Moorfield might 
have been seen replacing his marine 
glass in his pocket. Then he stepped 
into his small boat and pulled rapidly 
towards the helpless craft, murmuring, 
“ Rose, thou shalt have a ten-pound box 
of candy when next I go to town.” 

“ See, see, the man is coming,” cried 
Miss Wainwright joyfully. ‘“* How well he 
understood your signal! I should never 
have known what you meant in the world.” 

“ That’s because you’re not a sailor,” 
Rose remarked with an air of superiority, 
which filled her companion with admira- 
tion. 

In a moment more, however, Miss 
Wainwright exclaimed in a different tone, 
«© Oh, if it isn’t that Mr. Moorfield !”’ 

“Why, so it is,” Rose exclaimed. 
“ How very nice of him! How do you 
do, Mr. Moorfield!’ she called out. 
“Do you:see what has happened to us 
poor helpless creatures? We've lost 
both oars, and might have drifted out to 
sea if you hadn’t seen us and come to 
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the rescue.” This was stretching the 
truth slightly, as the tide was carrying 
them swiftly ashore ; but Miss Wainwright 
believed it implicitly, and shuddered at 
the dreadful thought. 

“And you told me that you were per- 
fectly reliable!” she said reproachfully 
to Rose. 

“Well, lam. Mr. Moorfield, come and 
stand up for me. Oh, I beg your par- 
don, I believe you haven’t met Miss 
Wainwright. Miss Wainwright, allow me 
to present our preserver, Mr. Moorfield.” 

Moorfield brought his boat alongside, 
and, Miss Wainwright extended a grate- 
ful hand to him over the gunwale. 

“This is the second time that you 
have been of service to me, I think,’ she 
said smiling. She had forgiven him the 
first offence. 

That evening, Moorfield actually 
crossed the dance hall and _ invited 
Miss Wainwright to try a waltz with 
him, thereby greatly astonishing all the 
young ladies to whom he had confided 
his intention of not dancing during the 
summer ; they sat regarding him with ill- 
concealed amazement, as he guided his 
fair partner through one waltz after an- 
other, apparently enjoying each more 
than the preceding one. ‘That evening, 
too, he asked the new arrival if she 
wouldn’t go sailing with him the next 
afternoon; but she thanked him and 
said that she didn’t enjoy sailing in the 
least, and could never be persuaded to 
trust herself in any kind of a sailboat ; 
she added, moreover, that she was made 
seasick by the slightest motion. 

Moorfield tried to convince himself 
that the expression of such sentiments 
was more than sufficient to extinguish 
what little interest Miss Wainwright had 
awakened in his fickle breast; and the 
following afternoon he went sailing alone, 
hardening his heart, and leaving her play- 
ing tennis with young Camden from New 
York. Moorfield did not take a very 
long sail, however, in spite of there being 
a fine breeze, but glided back and forth 
near the shore, where he could hear the 
voices and laughter from the tennis 
ground, in which he seemed to feel an 
unusual interest. Finally, he moored his 
boat and went ashore, just in time to see 


the tennis players disperse and to catch 
a glimpse of Miss Wainwright and young 
Camden strolling off together towards the 
grove. 

Again and again Moorfield said to him- 
self that any girl who could not appreciate 
his favorite sport was lacking in the most 
important feminine attribute; and day 
after day he sullenly unfurled his sail and 
sped away across the bay in solitary en- 
joyment of his beloved pastime. But 
somehow he failed to derive from it the 
usual satisfaction. He found himself con- 
tinually wondering what Miss Wainwright 
was doing on shore; and even a spank- 
ing breeze brought him no consolation. 

Then followed a time when, day after 
day, his idle boat might have been seen 
swinging at her moorings, while the owner 
went on long and dusty expeditions for 
ferns, or played tennis with the young 
ladies. He had always declared that he 
saw no pleasure in sitting on damp, un- 
comfortable rocks, and wasting one’s time 
in merely looking at the water; but now 
he suddenly became an enthusiastic dev- 
otee to that harmless recreation, and was 
to be seen for hours at a time contentedly 
perched upon some sharply pointed pro- 
jection, reading poetry to Miss Lucy 
Wainwright, who remained blissfully un- 
conscious of the fearful and wonderful 
transformation that her presence had 
wrought in the young yachtsman. In the 
morning he would walk down to the pier 
and view his boat sadly from the landing, 
and then he would return to the hotel 
piazza to watch Miss Wainwright work 
embroidery, or to ask her to take a walk 
over to the cliff with him. 

His subjugation seemed complete 
when he rode off one morning to a clam- 
bake, on the back seat of the crowded 
picnic wagon, in charge of the hampers 
and luncheon baskets, and sandwiched 
in between two small boys, upon whom 
he found it necessary to exercise all his 
powers of eloquence in order to keep the 
contents of the hampers intact. 

Whenever yachting was mentioned, 
Miss Wainwright freely expressed her 
disapproval of it. She said she “couldn't 
understand how any one could find enjoy- 
ment in a boat which was always tipped 
way over on one side, and which was 
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constantly shifting over to the other side, 
just asone had fairly succeeded in get- 
ting used to the latest position; then the 
boom constantly swung back and _ forth, 
endangering every one’s life each time it 
passed over their heads.” She said that 
she “had noticed, moreover, that there 
was invariably either too much wind, so 
that the sail had to be reefed and the 
topsail furiously hauled down, or else the 
wind died out altogether and left the 
pleasure seekers to toil ashore in the blaz- 
ing sun, or to drift about in a fog.’’ She 
concluded by declaring that she “ never 
had an easy moment when any one she 
cared for was in a sailboat.” 

Moorfield, at such times, sat gloomily 
by, refraining from joining in the conver- 
sation. He admired Miss Wainwright 
very much, but he told himself that if it 
came to an absolute choice between any 
young woman and his yachting, the latter 
must have the preference. 

The time was now rapidly drawing 
near for the great annual regatta, which 
was, undoubtedly, the event of the sea- 
son to all yachtsmen. Moorfield’s boat 
was entered as usual, and in such perfect 
condition that its owner felt quite sure of 
winning the first prize, though he knew 
that the race would be a close one, as 
several very fast boats were entered against 
him. During these days immediately 
preceding the race Moorfield seemed to 
have returned to his old allegiance; the 
piazza saw him but seldom, and the ten- 
nis courts no longer formed a background 
for his athletic figure, and the other girls 
whispered that Miss Wainwright’s charms, 
although great, were not sufficient to 
eclipse the annual regatta. Moorfield 
still hovered about her in the evening ; 
but early morning found him at the helm 
of his beloved boat, skimming across the 
bay and experimenting on the amount of 
canvas that she could safely carry. 

If Miss Wainwright felt at all chagrined 
at the apparent falling off of the young 
yachtsman’s devotion, she gave no sign, 
but remained to all outward appearance 
wholly unconscious of it. She seemed to 
enjoy the society of the other swains 
equally well, and took long walks with 
young Camden, who was always on hand. 
She was, without doubt, one of those 


calm, happy natures, which accept gladly 
all the good things offered to them with- 
out sighing for those withheld. She evi- 
dently enjoyed Moorfield’s society when 
he was with her, but was equally happy and 
contented when he was elsewhere, in fact 
hardly seeming to note the difference. 

Any one, however, who had watched 
her critically on one particular afternoon, 
when a tremendous and unexpected 
squall suddenly sprang up, might have 
discerned an unusual amount of excite- 
ment visible upon her expressive features. 
The peaceful bay was filled with angry 
whitecaps, and the small boats came 
scudding home like mad. ‘The guests at 
the hotel, grouped about the piazza, 
eagerly watched the few boats that were 
still outside in the gale. 

“T suppose that Moorfield is some- 
where out there,’’ somebody remarked 
casually; and somebody else _ replied, 
“‘There’s no need to worry about him, 
he has more lives than a cat.” 

Miss Wainwright did not speak to any 
one, but stood looking out from the end 
of the piazza with tightly compressed lips, 
and with her eyes fixed upon a tiny speck 
far out across the harbor. It was just 
supper-time, and the others all gradually 
drifted into the dining-room without 
noticing that one lonely figure still re- 
mained motionless in a distant corner, 
disregarding the fury of the gale, which 
blew her hair wildly about, and only de- 
serting her post when the yachtsman’s 
pretty white boat swung securely at its 
moorings. 

That evening she seemed to be in 
unusually high spirits, and when she met 
Moorfield after supper she greeted him 
with a gay unconcern which convinced 
him that she had been very little troubled 
by his exposure to a terrific squall. He 
resented her calm indifference, which 
contrasted strongly with the _ interest 
shown by the others, who crowded round 
to hear his description of his afternoon’s 
experience, and he made an effort to 
enlarge upon his imminent peril, telling 
graphically how he had narrowly escaped 
being capsized, in order to draw forth 
some expression of feeling from her. 
His words, however, apparently failed to 
produce the desired effect, as she only 
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remarked lightly that she “ supposed that 
sort of thing was what a yachtsman en- 
joyed.” He remembered that she had 
said that it worried her dreadfully to 
have any one that she cared for out on 
the water, and he meditated grimly that 
her attitude towards him had been clearly 
demonstrated. He persuaded himself 
that he regretted his devotion to so heart- 
less and unfeeling a young woman, and 
decided that he had been rightly served 
for allowing himself to admire any one 
whose tastes were so little in sympathy 
with his own. 

Moorfield pictured to himself at in- 
tervals during the next few days the 
probable result of an engagement be- 
tween them (a picture which gave him 
more satisfaction than he wished to ac- 
knowledge), and he forced himself to 
conclude that they could never have 
been happy together. Her first request 
would be for him to give up yachting, 
he felt sure of that. Yes, she would 
probably ask him to sell his boat at once. 
That was something that he could not 
do; he would never relinquish yachting, 
— no, not for any woman; so it was just 
as well that she cared nothing about him. 
Moorfield felt sure that this was abso- 
lutely so, as he dwelt upon her indiffer- 
ence on the day of the squall. 

The days sped quickly by, until only 
one day remained before the long-talked- 
of race; and Moorfield in consequence 
remained on shore just long enough to 
swallow the amount of food necessary to 
sustain life, and actually failed to ex- 
change a word with Miss Wainwright for 
over twenty-four hours. 

The next morning dawned, — the per- 
fection of a yachtsman’s day. ‘The sky 
was dotted with a few fleecy clouds, and 
a fine stiff breeze ruffled the surface of 
the water. Moorfield came down to 
breakfast in the highest of spirits, brim- 
ming over with that sense of good will 
towards all the world which is apt to 
accompany the gratification of one’s own 
desires. He saw, in his mind’s eye, his 
boat flying through the water and rapidly 
increasing the distance between her and 
the boats foilowing. As he passed through 
the office Miss Wainwright was standing 
at the desk, and he fancied she smiled 


less brightly than usual, in return to his 
cheery good-morning. 

“I’m glad that you have so fine a day 
for your race, Mr. Moorfield,” she said, 
in rather a subdued tone. ‘When do 
you start?”’ she added. 

“ At eleven,” he rejoined, pulling out 
his watch. ‘I suppose that you will 
come down to the landing to wish me 
good luck ?”’ 

“T should like to, but I’m afraid | 
can’t.” 

Something in her tone attracted his 
attention, and he inquired anxiously, “ Is 
anything the matter, Miss Wainwright?” 

In response she pointed to a dispatch 
which she held in her hand. 

“My father is ill, and they have tele- 
graphed for me to come home,” she said 
simply, “so I shall take the twelve-o’clock 
train.” 

Moorfield’s high spirits suddenly evap- 
orated. 

“I’m dreadfully sorry,” he exclaimed, 
looking greatly distressed. ‘Isn’t there 
something that I can do for you?”’ 

“Thank you very much, but I can’t 
think of anything, unless you want to 
order a buckboard to take me over to the 
station. I was just going to see about 
one. I presume | ought to start soon 
after eleven, as it is a four-mile drive.”’ 

“Yes, you certainly should start as 
soon as that,” he replied thoughtfully. 
Then he added, “ But I don’t see what | 
am to do without you. I shall be the 
picture of despair, I assure you.” 

“Ah, but you will have your boat for 
consolation,” she returned, endeavoring 
to speak lightly. 

“Yes, truly, I had forgotten that,’’ he 
said, imitating her careless tone. “I see 
you appreciate the extent of my require- 
ments.” 

“] shall have to go and finish my 
packing now,” she exclaimed hurriedly, 
“so perhaps I had better say good by 
at once, since you will be off before | 
start.”’ 

She extended her. hand to Moorfield, 
who grasped. it warmly, and appeared 
quite unwilling to let it go again. 

“T hope we shall meet again,” she 
said faintly. “The acquaintance has 
been a very pleasant one to me.” 
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“T am just beginning to realize how 
pleasant it has been to me, now that you 
are going away,” he said soberly, while 
he looked steadily into her eyes, which 
drooped before his gaze ; “ and now that 
| know, you may be sure that we shall 
meet again, and it will be very soon,”’ he 
added with decision. ‘* Good by, I will 
go and see about your buckboard at 
once.” 

She watched him disappear, and then 
slowly went up-stairs, with a mist gather- 
ing before her eyes. When she reached 
her room she looked out of the window 
and caught sight of Moorfield wending 
his way towards the boat landing. 

“He is sorry to have me go,” she said to 
herself, “ but he still has his yacht race.” 

At eleven o’clock promptly, something 
resembling a swarm of big white butter- 
flies skimmed across the water. ‘The 
breeze filled the snowy sails and the foam 
flew merrily, as the many boats scudded 
swiftly before the wind, and the practised 
eyes of the yachtsmen sparkled with 
pleasure as they steered towards the dis- 
tant bell buoy. 

Miss Wainwright, arrayed ine a dark 
travelling suit, stood, bag in hand, waiting 
for the buckboard to appear. 

“T hope that Mr. Moorfield did not 
forget to give the order,’ she remarked 
to her aunt, who was waiting to see her 
depart. 

After bidding her aunt good by, she 
glanced over her shoulder at the fleet of 
white sails, and at the pier crowded with 
gay spectators, and alive with flags and 
fluttering streamers which waved in the 
breeze; then she turned with a sigh 
towards the buckboard which had just 
driven up to the door. As the driver 
jumped out and extended his hand to 
assist her, a sudden wave of color 
mounted to her cheeks. 

“Why, Mr. Moorfield is that you? 
How very kind! But I thought—’”’ 

She faltered, looking over her shoulder 
towards the flying sails. He made no 
reply, but helped her into the buckboard 
and sprang in after her. 

“ And you gave up the race,’ 


’ 


she mur- 


mured reproachfully, “ just to drive me 
over to the station? Oh, Mr. Moor- 
field!” 


He laughed derisively. 

“The race! Is there a race? I had 
quite forgotten it.”” Then he continued 
more gently, “ Do you suppose that all the 
yacht races in the world are anything to 
me, when you are going away ?”’ 

Before they reached the station, Moor- 
field had learned with much satisfaction 
that, far from being indifferent on the 
afternoon of the squall, Miss Wainwright 
had suffered untold agony until she saw 
him once more safely on shore. As the 
train came into sight, she murmured, — 

“Oh, there is one thing which I| want 
you to promise me, Clyde, dear.” 

“ Anything in my power, dearest,” he re- 
plied, feeling that to give up yachting for- 
ever would be a joy rather than otherwise. 

“ It is this,’”’ she went on hurriedly ; “ I 
know that I am often very selfish, though 
I don’t mean to be; and sol am going 
to get you to help me to try not to be so 
any longer. You shall begin by promis- 
ing not to give up your yachting on my 
account. I want you to enjoy it just as 
much as if I could go with you. You 
will promise, won’t you?” and she 
stepped on board the train. 

“1 will do anything to please you, my 
love,” he answered as the train moved 
away. 

Yet in spite of this promise, Clyde 
Moorfield ceased to be a yachtsman from 
that moment. His interest in his old 
pastime seemed to have suddenly de- 
parted ; and at the end of a month he 
had sold his boat to a friend, who had 
several times offered to take it off of his 
hands if at any time he wished to dispose 
of it. 

The other fellows said that Clyde was 
“very much engaged now,” but de- 
clared that he “would get over it in 
time”; they gave him six months. At 
last accounts, however, two vears had 
elapsed, and he had failed to fulfil their 
predictions. 

Mrs. Clyde Moorfield often asks him 
why he doesn’t go off on a nice long 
cruise, though I suspect she is none too 
anxious to have him do it; but he always 
replies that somehow or other he has 
lost his interest in yachting, and he can’t 
understand how he ever could have cared 
so much about it. 


THE BURYING OF THE HATCHET. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


meeweg OR years there has been a famil 

ISS feud between the Howards se 
Y4es® the Fletchers. The exact cause 
the first unpleasantness I do 
not remember, but | know it 
grew out of a disputed will and some 
deeds, and especially concerned the 
Fletcher diamonds, which were be- 
queathed to one of the early Howards, — 
another branch of the family, — when 
they should have descended to us. I 
have always been a rabid Fletcher, and 
am sure now, as I always have been, that 
the Howards were utterly in the wrong. 

It was strange that I did not suspect 
him from the very first. We had been 
staying for a month at the same hotel, he 
with a college friend or two, and I with 
Aunt Sue and my cousin Ellen. We had 
had glorious weather and a most enjoy- 
able time altogether, what with rowing, 
sailing, tennis and dancing; and till that 
very evening I had never suspected that 
he might be one of “he Howards. We 
were enjoying our usual leisurely evening 
stroll on Prospect Hill, I remember, 
when in the course of our talk he said 
lightly, and with a queer little laugh, — 

“Do you know, Miss Fletcher, one 
of my ancestors was a Fletcher also? 
Queer, isn’t it? ”’ 

There was a blood-curdling pause be- 
fore I managed to articulate, “Certainly, 
very queer indeed.” 

I was not enthusiastic ; indeed I could 
barely restrain my feelings of indignation 
at the base way in which I had been de- 
ceived; through my own stupidity, per- 
haps, but still unwarrantably deceived. 
For now it dawned upon me that he was 
actually one of the mortal enemies of my 
race. 

I am afraid I was very impolite to Mr. 
Howard during the rest of our stroll. I 
know he talked a great deal, but I spoke 
hardly a word and heard nothing of what 
he said, being shocked and uneasy at the 
sudden suspicion which had been thrust 
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upon me. _ I do not believe on the whole 
that what he said was worth hearing, so 
perhaps it was just as well I was deaf to 
his remarks. 

As soon as we returned to the hotel, — 
and it was much more speedily than 
usual, — I looked him up in the Fletcher 
Genealogy, which, in case of just such 
emergencies, I always carry with me. 
Yes, sure enough, he was there. ‘“ Chester 
Lawrence Howard, son of,” etc., etc. 
1 traced him away back to our common 
ancestor, Pinkerton Fletcher, who came 
over on the second trip of the “ May- 
flower.” Then I figured him up. He 
was a twenty-fourth cousin twice removed, 
and—a Howard! A Howard/ It be- 
came my imperative duty to hate him 
immediately, which I accordingly be- 
gan to do with all my heart. 

All that night I dreamed how fiercely 
I hated him. So vivid was my dream, 
that I arose the next morning with a 
wretched headache and feeling very 
cross and miserable. I went down-stairs 
quite eager to open the feud with the 
enemy of my race; and the first object 
which met my eyes in the morning room 
was Chester Lawrence Howard, sitting 
comfortably in an easy-chair and turning 
over the leaves of the Fletcher Gene- 
alogy, which I had carelessly left on the 
table. 

“Good morning, Miss Fletcher,” he 
began, with a queer smile upon his lips. 

“Good morning,” I answered stiffly. 
**T see you have my book, Mr. Howard, 
— my book.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he replied, somewhat dis- 
agreeably I thought, “your book. I 
might almost venture to say our book, 
since we both seem to appear in its cast 
of characters.” 

“Oh, then you have found yourself 
out also, as I did last night!” I inter- 
rupted, glad he had opened the subject 
so easily. 

“Yes,” he replied gently, “I believe I 
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did find myself out last night. And 
you — ?” 

“You see then,” I went on hastily, 
“that it is quite out of the question for 
us to be friends any longer.”’ 

“T am afraid it is—friends!” he 
answered sadly. 

“Feeling strongly as we both must, 
as I at least do,’’ I continued, “the 
bitterness of our family feud, it will of 
course be impossible for us to meet in 
the future as we have been doing. I 
shall not, Mr. Howard, sail, row, walk, 
dance or play tennis with you hereafter, 
either in company with others, or—or 
—by ourselves. I shall never forget 
that I am a Fletcher, and you will please 
bear in mind that you are a Howard. 
Do you understand, sir?”’ 

“T understand,” he answered calmly, 
yet I thought with a disagreeable litile 
smile at the corner of his mouth. I began 
to suspect he was glad of the new arrange- 
ment, to feel a relief at the proposed re- 
laxation of his duties as squire of dames. 

I left him and went into breakfast. 
For a week we kept strictly to the agree- 
ment, and I saw little or nothing of 
Chester Lawrence Howard. I must 
confess that the time hung much more 
heavily on my hands. Besides being 
very ornamental, he had been quite use- 
ful and entertaining, and I missed him 
more than I had expected. I was sorry 
he was a Howard. I even began to wish 
that I had not been a Fletcher, or that 
our ancestors had not invented that silly 
quarrel. For now I was almost con- 
vinced that it was silly, 

One morning about a week after our 
last conversation, Mr. Howard §ap- 
proached me timidly, as I was sitting on 
the piazza railing dying for a game of 
tennis. 

“ Miss Pletcher,” he began, while I 
looked at him in stony amazement, “‘ er — 
really —the people here seem to have 
noticed our sudden— quarrel, they call 
it, and they say— they say unpleasant 
things, which I am sure you would not 
like.” 

As I remained silent, he went on: 
“Don’t you think—er—perhaps it 
would be better to pretend we are not 
deadly enemies, to deceive folks into 


thinking we have not an everlasting 
hatred for one another?” 

I saw there was some truth in this, 
and hesitated. Seeing his advantage, he 
went on: — 

“If you will try to endure the sight of 
me, Miss Fletcher, I will attempt to — 
smother my feelings of — hatred towards 
you.” 

I considered for a moment, and finally 
agreed that he was right. For the sake 
of appearances, then, we would smother 
our hatred under a mask of conventional 
enjoyment, as if we were mere ordinary 
people, and not Fletchers and Howards. 

It was not, on the whole, a difficult 
task for me. After this | had a much 
pleasanter time than during the preced- 
ing week. We danced, sailed and 
flirted cheerfully as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and succeeded effectually in si- 
lencing the gossips, who had been sure 
that we had “quarrelled.”” Of course 
there was a coolness and restraint be- 


tween us. Mr. Howard felt this particu- 


larly; indeed, I could see that his re- 
pugnance to me increased daily — hourly 
as we were together. He seemed to 
find it hard even to pronounce my name, 
“Miss Fletcher,” as if the words them- 
selves were hateful to his lips. 

One hot afternoon he asked if I would 
not like to go to the woods close by, 
where he would read to me. I agreed, 
for I was too listless for any other exer- 
tion. When I was comfortably arranged 
on the rugs and pillows, which he had 
thoughtfully provided, he seated himself 
on a rock opposite me and opened the 
book which he had brought to read. It 
was the Fletcher Genealogy. 

He was going, then, to have it out 
with me on the old score. He had come 
to declare his antipathy, too strong for 
control, — to say that the game was over, 
—he must depart, — with an execration 
perhaps. All this passed instantaneously 
through my mind as I sat listlessly among 
the pillows biting a sweet pine needle. 
I was sorry, for | had grown rather to 
like him in these last weeks; but I re- 
solved not to let him outdo me in im- 
placableness, so I frowned, bit my lip, 
and waited. He began at last abruptly, 
— not to read, but to speak. 
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‘“‘Qur ancestor, Pinkerton Fletcher, 
would have been sorry to see two of his 
descendants so estranged.”’ I was silent, 
and he went on. “ You being a Fletcher, 
however, and I a Howard, it is of course 
eminently proper — indeed inevitable — 
that we should dislike and detest one 
another.” 

I assented with a languid nod. 

«« But,” continued he excitedly, “I find 
this utterly impossible. Dearest May, I 
cannot, try as I like, loathe and detest 
you as | ought. May Fletcher, I am 
ashamed to confess it, but —”’ 

Here I interrupted him to observe 
feebly, “Chester Lawrence Howard, 
neither can I,” 

“Then don’t try, May dear,” he went 
on rapidly, filling the Fletcher Genealogy 
nervously with sticky pine needles. ‘“ bBe- 


fore the feud which made our families 
enemies, our ancestors had one name, — 
Fletcher. Now that we cannot hate one 
another as we should, and cannot con- 
scientiously and consistently bury the 
hatchet while you remain a Fletcher and 
I a Howard, let us make the two names 
again one. But let it be mine this time. 
May, shall we?” 

So it happened, solely to settle the 
difficulty, that 1 let him write Fletcher- 
Howard with a brace at the end of the 
Genealogy, left blank for that especial 
purpose. And so it is that, to celebrate 
the burying of the hatchet under the pine 
needles that summer afternoon, I wear 
on my left hand great-great-great-grand- 
mother Fletcher’s diamond ring, restored 
at last to its lawful inheritor—as I shall 
always maintain. 
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THE Old South Lectures for the present sum- 
mer are to be devoted to the subject of “ The 
Founders of New England.” Eight representa- 
tive men have been chosen for treatment, the 
selection being made with a view to bring before 
the Boston young people, who on the summer 
afternoons gather in the old meeting-house, the 
most significant and influential forces, political 
and religious, which at the beginning worked to- 
gether to make New England what she was. The 
chosen subjects are as follows: William Brewster, 
the Elder of Plymouth; William Bradford, the 
Governor of Plymouth; John Winthrop, the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts; John Cotton. the Minister 
of Boston; John Harvard, and the Founding of 
Harvard College; John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians; Roger Williams, the Founder of Khode 
Island; Thomas Hooker, the Founder of Con- 
necticut. Edward Everett Hale, the greatest of 
to-day’s New England “elders,” will speak on 
Elder Brewster; two Massachusetts governors 
will speak on Bradford and Winthrop; Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks, a lineal descendant of John 
Cotton, will speak on the great Boston minister; 
Rev. James De Normandie, the present occupant 
of Eliot’s pulpit, will treat John Eliot; President 
Andrews will come from Providence to give the 
address on Roger Williams. 

The subjects proposed for the Old South Es- 
says for the year, for which prizes are offered, 
open to the competition of all graduates of the 
various Boston high schools, of the current year 
and the preceding year, are these: 1. The Rela- 
tion of the Founders of New England to the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford. 2. The Fun- 
damental Orders of Connecticut and their Place 
in the History of Written Constitutions. 


It is now almost twenty years since work for 
the historical and political education of the young 
people of Boston was instituted at the Old South 
Meeting-Ilouse by Mrs. Mary Hemenway. It 
was in 1576, the centennial year, that the Ol 
South was saved from destruction, chiefly by her 
exertions and great generosity; and from that 
time to this, in an ever larger and broader way, 
it has been made, by the same high public spirit, 
a centre for the teaching best calculated to make 
the rising generation understand what their coun- 
try’s history means, how its institutions have de- 
veloped and what they have cost, and what the 
duties of good citizenshipare. For fourteen years 
the Old South prizes have been offered annually 
for the best essays by the Boston high school 
graduates on subjects in American history; and 
for almost that length of time the annual courses 
of summer lectures for the young people have been 
given. The service which Mrs. Hemenway has 
rendered for the cause of intelligent patriotism, 
not in Boston only, but throughout the country, 
where the work sustained by her at the Old South 
has in so many places and so mahy ways given 
new impulse to the study of our American his- 
tory, is incalculable. Her death is not alone a 
loss to Boston and New England; it is a loss tu 
the nation, The educational enterprises which 
she inaugurated and sustained were almost num- 
berless, and they were all of them most vital. 
Many of them, when their value was demonstrated 
and they were properly developed, became 
merged in the public system. Others will still be 
strongly carried on by provision of her will; and 
so for the present the Old South work will be car- 
ried on. ‘The importance of the work, we believe, 
is now so clearly recognized and so deeply felt by 
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the people of Boston, that under no circumstances 
would it be allowed to cease or to suffer; but it is 
a satisfaction and an inspiration that it is still to 
be her work, and that her influence is to continue 
active and potent in the Old South Meeting- 
House. 

For several years the attention of the Old South 
audiences has been turned to subjects remote 
from Boston and New England. In 1889, the 
centenary alike of the beginning of the French 
Revolution and of our own national government, 
the lectures, under the general title of “ America 
and France,” were devoted to subjects in which 
the history of America is related to that of France. 
The young people were then prepared for the 
great Columbian anniversaries. The lectures of 
1890, on “ The American Indians,” gave the his- 
tory of the native races, which the white man 
has so largely displaced. The lectures of 
1891, on “ The New Birth of the World,” treated 
of the important movements in the fourteenth and 
ifteenth centuries, and showed how the discovery 
of America was an episode in that great and 
brilliant age of the Renaissance. The lectures of 
1892 were upon the Discovery, beginning with a 
study of what men knew of the world before 
(‘olumbus, and ending with the struggle of Spain, 
France and England for the possession of 
America. Last year, while our people welcomed 
the world to Chicago, the capital of the great 
West, a city undreamed of when Washington 
died, the lectures, on “The Opening of the 
West,” showed how our national domain has 
extended in the century from the little strip along 
the Atlantic coast to the Pacific Ocean. After 
describing this great cycle, the Old South lectures 
come back once again to home and local themes, 
— to the Founders of New England. 

THE founding of New England was one of the 
most important events in the history of the world. 
“Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of 
— so strongly writes Lowell at the begin- 
ning of his essay on “ New England Two Cen- 
turies Ago,” — “ the little shipload of outcasts who 
landed at Plymouth two centuries and a half ago 
are destined to influence the future of the world. 
The spiritual thirst of mankind has for ages been 
quenched at Hebrew fountains; but the embodi- 
ment in human institutions of truths uttered by 
the Son of Man eighteen centuries ago was to be 
mainly the work of Puritan thought and Puritan 
self-devotion.”” “ The history of Massachusetts,” 
says Charles Francis Adams, in the very work 
which he devotes to combating a poor and false 
hlio-pietism,“is the record of the gradual and 
practical development of a social and _ political 
truth of the first importance. Viewed in this 
light, the passage of the Red Sea was not a more 
momentous event than the voyage of the ‘ May- 
flower’; and the founding of Buston was fraught 
with consequences hardly less important than 
those which resulted from the founding of Rome.” 
Prof. Borgeaud, whose remarkable little book 
on “ The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and 
New England ” has just come to us, sees clearly 
that the thought which shaped the American 
Republic was the Puritan thought which planted 


New England. “ When the republic of the 
United States was founded,” he says, “the idea 
and political habits from which its strength was 
drawn had been developed during a century and 
a half among the people of New England, with 
fortunes which varied according to time and place, 
but which had always been progressive. They 
were the same ideas, the same conception of the 
duty of the state and the rights of the individual, 
which we have seen arise with prodigious though 
ephemeral strength during the Puritan revolu- 
tion.” 

The Puritanism which founded New England 
and the Puritanism which stayed at home and 
brought Charles to the block and founded the 
Commonwealth in Old England were one and 
the same thing. They should never be viewed 
save as parts of one great movement. I[Ilampden 
and Cromwell and Pym and Milton and Vane 
were working for the same ends and were in- 
spired with the same spirit as Winthrop and 
Higginson and Cotton and Hooker and Roger 
Williams. The colony of Massachusetts was un- 
doubtedly founded largely with the thought that 
if Puritanism met with defeat in England it 
could find a refuge here. Had not the Grand 
Kemonstrance passed, or had not a dozen things 
happened which did happen, Cromwell would 
unquestionably have joined Winthrop, and _ his 
bones might rest to-day beside King’s Chapel. 
“At the moment when he was dissolving his 
third Parliament,” says Green, in his “ History of 
the English People,” “ Charles granted the charter 
which established the colony of Massachusetts; 
and by the Puritans at large the grant was at 
once regarded as a Providential call. (Out of the 
failure of their great constitutional struggle and 
the pressing danger to ‘godliness’ in England 
rose the dream of a land in the West where reli- 
gion and liberty could find a safe and lasting 
home. The Parliament was hardly dissolved 
when ‘conclusions’ for the establishment of a 
great colony on the other side of the Atlantic 
were circulating among gentry and traders; and 
descriptions of the new country of Massachusetts 
were talked over in every Puritan household.” 

* 
* * 

We have referred to Prof. Charles Borgeaud’s 
work on “ The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England.” We do not remember any 
work in which the political side of the great 
Puritan movement, viewed in its unity, as one 
movement, which at the same time was on one 
side of the ocean establishing the English Com- 
monwealth and on the other planting New Eng- 
land, has been treated with such breadth and such 
insight, with such clear perception of the potent 
and germinal place of Puritanism in the history of 
modern democracy, as by Prof. Borgeaud in this 
book just given us. Among American scholars, 
it has been pre-eminently Edward Everett Hale 
who has always viewed Puritanism as a_ political 
movement in an integral manner. He has con- 
stantly brought this home to us in his graphic 
words, but only in a fragmentary way, — most 
completely in his fine lecture on “ Puritan 
Politics in Old and New England,” in the old 
volume of lectures on early Massachusetts history 
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published a quarter of a century ago by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The ecclesi- 
astical side of the movement, the history and 
significance and influence of the Congregational 
polity of the men of the Commonwealth and the 
founders of New England, Mr. Hale has treated 
with far greater completeness in his recent 
lectures on Congregationalism, which we trust 
will soon be given the public in book form. 
Nothing else has ever been written upon Congre- 
gationalism showing half the understanding and 
grasp and genius shown by these remarkable 
lectures. No one understands so clearly as Mr. 
Hale the close relations of Puritan religious life 
and Puritan political life; that the Church, as 
Cromwell saw it and Milton, as John Winthrop 
saw it and John Cotton, was one instrument for 
establishing the kingdom of God on earth, and 
the State was another; no one understands so 
clearly the direct influence of the ecclesiastical 
polity upon the civil polity, and how local self- 
government in the New England town was the 
direct correlate and outgrowth of independency in 
the ‘congregation, — and this is kept before us 
every moment in his lectures. ~ Yet it is upon the 
religious side, upon the Congregational side, that 
in these lectures he approaches the subject; and 
the proper and necessary companion and com- 
plement for Mr. Hale’s book on Congregational- 
ism, when we get it, will be this little book by 
borgeaud on “The Rise of Modern Democracy 
in Old and New England.” 

CHARLES BORGEAUD is a professor in the univer- 
sity of Geneva, a member of the faculty of law in 
the university. It is interesting to know that the 
subject of the thesis by which, as a student at 
Jena, in 1883, he won his doctor’s degree, was 
the Religious Philosophy of Rousseau. He has 
devoted himself from that time to this to the his- 
tory of democratic ideas and democratic institu- 
tions. In 1887 he published his //tsfoire du 
Plébiscite dans lAntiquité. But his studies of 
ancient democracies showed him chiefly how differ- 
ent these were from our modern democracies. The 
Renaissance and the Reformation, the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century and the po- 
litical revolutions of the two following centuries 
growing out of it, brought distinctly new concep- 
tions of the rights of man and the order and 
function of government. The constitutional sys- 
tems of the modern world form the subject of 
Dr. Borgeaud's latest work, published last year in 
Paris, /:tadblissement et Névision des Constitutions 
en Amérique et en Europe. The two essays 
translated in the little book before us, first pub- 
lished in the Annales de [ Ecole libre des Sciences 

‘olitigues, were studies for this greater work. A 
chief characteristic of the modern democratic 
state he finds to be a written constitution or 
body of fundamental laws, defining the authority 
of the government and guaranteeing the rights of 
the individual citizen, with provision for the revis- 
ion of the constitution itself by the people as the 
necessities of the national life demand. “ It is,’’ 
as he points out, “to the Reformation, and to the 
democratic ideas engendered by the Reformation, 
that the written constitutions of modern, popular 
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states owe their existence. It was in England 
and in New England that the conception first 
took a positive furm. And it was in England, 
during the struggle between Cavaliers and Puri- 
tans, that the fundamental principles of modern 
democracy first found expression.” 

Ir is certainly an interesting coincidence by 
which this notable interpretation of Puritanism 
comes from Geneva; fur Puritanism itself came 
from Geneva, It is customary for us, viewing 
Puritanism as an English movement, to speak 
of Hooper as the first Puritan and the father of 
Puritanism. But the real father of Puritanism 
was John Calvin. Calvin was the inspirer, the 
guide, philosopher and saint of the first Puritans, 
the personal friend and adviser of the. early 
leaders, and the man who, above all others, 
created and shaped the men of the English Com- 
monwealth and the founders of New England. 
Calvin was one of the greatest forces in the 
whole history uf mankind, and his influence upon 
politics was as great as his influence upon the 
Church. Wherever Calvinism went—to Hol- 
land, to Scotland, to England, or to Massachu- 
setts — there went inevitably the seed of democ- 
racy and the commonwealth. Inevitably, not 
only because the very logic of universal pricst- 
hood and the direct throwing back of every indi- 
vidual soul on God, without intervention of 
church or sacrament, leads straight to the equal- 
ity of men, but because Calvin himself had 
taught with explicitness and power the sovereignty 
of the community in the matter of ecclesiastical 
government. It is true that Calvin himself was 
led, in dealing with the situation at Geneva, to 
modify and trim this theory, and to confer initia- 
tive and control upon a consistory, — to establish 
a kind of Presbyterianism instead of Indepen- 
dency. But he had launched a theory more 
powerful than his practice, and a theory which 
was bound to work itself out quickly, “ This 
theory,” as Borgeaud truly observes, ‘more than 
any other, contributed to bring back to life in 
the modern world that of the sovereignty of the 
people.” “ Presbyterianism,” he says, “is Cal- 
vinism tempered by the aristocratic tendencies 
of Calvin. Independency or, as it was at first 
called, Congregationalism is Calvinism without 
Calvin.” Calvinism,” says one of our American 
scholars, *‘in spite of the aristocratic character 
which it temporarily assumed, meant democracy 
in church government. It meant more than that, 
for its aim was to make society, in all its parts, 
conform to a religious ideal. Calvinists did not 
need to search the records of antiquity to find 
communities where the theory ef human equality 
was approximately realized. The local church 
furnished a much better model than any Greek 
state. The theory upon which it was based was 
easily transferred to the domain of politics.” 

“ DEMOCRACY in the Church inevitably led to 
democracy in the State.” This truth Professor 
Borgeaud keeps steadily before his eyes; it is the 
thread which he follows in tracing the whole 
development of Puritan politics; and it is because 
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he follows it so steadily that his book is so steadily 
simple and strong. James Stuart was a fool; but 
he was not so much of a fool as not to see this 
thing clearly at the very beginning of Puritanism. 
A Scotch presbytery, he said to the Puritan 
ministers at Hampton Court, “agrees with mon- 
archy as well as God with the devil. Then Jack 
and Tom, Will and Dick, shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure both me and my council. Then 
Will will get up and say, ‘Thus it ought to be,’ 
and Dick will answer, ‘ Nay, verily, we will have 
it otherwise.’” ‘Turning to the bishops he said, 
“If once you were out, and they in, I know what 
would become of my supremacy. No bishop, no 
king!” He recalled what had happened in Scot- 
land in the reign of his mother. It is not re- 
corded that he quoted a word once spoken to her 
by John Knox, Mary had summoned that dis- 
ciple of Calvin to Holyrood, and asked him, 
“Think you that subjects, having power, may 
resist their princes?” “If princes do exceed 
their bounds, madam,” plainly replied John Knox, 
“and do against that wherefore they should be 
obeyed, then I do not doubt but they may be 
resisted, even by power.” ‘The word carries the 
thought of the American forward two centuries 
to Samuel Adams. Samuel Adams, who more 
properly than any other man may be called the 
father of the American Revolution, has also not 
improperly been called the. last of the Puritans. 
Ile was the fellow of John Hampden, John Eliot, 
and John Pym. The thesis of this Puritan father 
of the American Revolution, when he took his 
master’s degree at Harvard College, was, as will 
be remembered, “ Whether the supreme magistrate 
may lawfully be resisted if the Commonwealth 
may not be otherwise preserved”; and he answered 
yes with very little ado. But the answer which 
the boy gave in his thesis had been given a cen- 
tury before by Cromwell in powder and shot, as 
it would have been given similarly, had there been 
necessity, by Winthrop add his men in Boston, 
who stood ready to fortify their harbor against 
their king before their little colony was ten years 
old. Before Winthrop and the assistants came to 
this determination, they took counsel of “the 
ministers,” 

THE relation between ministers and governors, 
hetween Church and State, was far closer in New 
England than in England itself. In general, as 
Mr. Firth points out in his preface to the English 
edition of Dr. Borgeaud's work, “the connection 
between Independency and popular government 
was far plainer and more obvious in America 
than in England, and his American instances 
demonstrate still more conclusively the impor- 
tance of the Revolution in the evolution of democ- 
racy." The Congregational system grew much 
faster in New England than in England. The 
Massachusetts colony, sailing from Southampton 
with protestations of love and devotion to the 
Church of England as their mother, quickly 
found that the polity of the Plymouth people was 
the polity best suited to their new conditions on 
this side of the water, and Congregationalism be- 
came universal in New England. The writings 
of Cotton, Hooker and others were published in 
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London, and were widely read; and Indepen- 
dency, which rapidly became the doctrine of the 
men who were working toward the Common- 
wealth, was commonly called 7%e New England 
Way. 

THE significant feature of “the New England 
Way” and of Congregationalism was the cove- 
nant, When the Congregationalists would form 
a church, they did it by binding themselves to- 
gether by a covenant or solemn engagement to 
walk together in the fear of God, “ cleaving one 
to another, as fellow-members of the same body.” 
They held this democratic organization to be that 
of the primitive Church. The most valuable part 
of Dr. Borgeaud’s work is that in which he shows 
how naturally and surely this simple covenant in 
the Church became the written constitution in the 
State. That the principle which they applied to 
the Church had proper application also to the 
State had been the thought of the Independents 
from the beginning. Robert Brown was the 
author of modern Independency; and as Bor- 
geaud says: “Robert Brown was a democrat; 
unconsciously, no doubt, but a pure democrat.” 
“The right of the people was, as it were, the 
common law of Brownism.” Brown declared 
explicitly, in his “ Booke concerning True Chris- 
tians,” that the truths which he proclaimed con- 
cerning religious matters ought to be equally 
applied to civil affairs. “ We give these detini- 
tions so generall,” he says, “that they may be 
applied also to the civill State.”” He even declares 
that civil magistrates, like the officers of the 
church, ought to be chosen with the consent of 
the people. Dr. Borgeaud quotes from Milton a 
most striking statement of the principle of the 
“social contract,” and points out how completely 
Puritanism anticipated what was permanent and 
strong in the theories of Locke and Rousseau. 
The principle was much older in Puritan circles 
than Milton. “Its real source,” as D,. Dorgeaud 
shows in an interesting way, “is the bible.” 
“The idea of asocial contract in its new form,” 
he says, “ belongs particularly to Drownism; whilst 
in England it developed those political opinions 
which we have just described,” — Milton's, etc.,— 
‘“‘on the other side of the ocean it produced the 
Plantation Covenants of the American colonists, 
and even in the Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut (1638-39) an actual Constitution.” 

It was perfectly natural for the Independents, 
accustomed to form a church by a covenant, to 
proceed, when there was occasion for it, to form 
a state in the same way, — by a written constitu- 
tion. The compact signed on the “ Mayflower” 
was not exactly a constitution, but it was the 
next thing to it, and it accomplished the main 
purpose of a constitution, that of fixing and 
defining authority. The “ Mayflower” company 
adopted it as the best practical means of meeting 
a practical exigency, and they went about it in 
the same way that they had formed a covenant 
as the basis of their religious association. “It is 
evident, by the light of nature,” wrote Cotton a 
little later, — and almost the same words can be 
quoted from Hooker, — “ that all civill Relations 
are founded in Covenant. . . . There is no other 
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way given whereby a people sui Furis free from 
naturall and compulsory engagements can be 
united or combined together into one visible body 
to stand by mutuall Relation, fellow-members of 
the same body, but only by mutuall Covenant.” 


* 
* * 


THOMAS HOOKER is one of the most important 
figures in the history of New England and in the 
history of democracy. He was the founder of 
Connecticut; and he was the author of the 
famous Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, 
which formed, as Dr. Borgeaud rightly observes, 
“the first American constitution accepted by the 
people, and also the first written constitution of 
modern democracy.” Hooker has not yet had 
full justice done him by American historians; 
although Johnston, in his little history of Con- 
necticut, in the American Commonwealths series, 
which we commend to every student of Puritan 
politics, rightly appreciates his greatness and his 
influence. “It is onthe banks of the Connecti- 
cut,” says Johnston, “in the mighty preaching of 
Thomas Hooker and in the constitution to which 
he gave life, if not form, that we draw the first 
breath of that atmosphere which is now so 
familiar to us.” 

Save only Johnston and Dr. Twichell, in his ad- 
dress at Hartfo:d in 1859, on the 2§oth anniversary 
of the adoption of the Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut, no one has written concerning 
Hooker and that notable constitution so lumi- 
nously as Prof. Borgeaud in this little volume. 
In tracing the part played by the Agreement of 
the People in the English revolution, he dwells on 
the points it had in common with the covenants 
of the dissenting congregations. There was no 
need to do this with the Connecticut Orders, be- 
cause, as he remarks, the analogy is obvious. 
But every point of significance in this remarkable 
early Connecticut creation he brings out with 
great force; and one point in connection with it 
is peculiarly interesting to us at this time,— the 
submission to popular vote, instead of to the 
General Court, which passed at least three other 
amendments itself, of two amendments on which 
the popular verdict was desired. This was per- 
haps the earliest instance of the referendum in 
an American state. 

Here, as in connection with the Agreement of 
the Independents in England, Dr. Borgeaud re- 
fers to the comparison which may be made be- 
tween the Plantation Covenants and the Statutes 
of the Merchant Companies and municipal corpo- 
rations and, above all, the older guilds. Here, as 
he abundantly shows, we are close to an impor- 
tant point in the genesis of written constitutions, 
and of local self-government in modern democ- 
racies. The attempt of many of our modern his- 
torians to make American democracy descend in 
a direct line from Teutonic institutions, seeing in 
the town meeting nothing else than the Scandi- 
navian 7hing or the Saxon 7umgemot, he treats 
slightingly. 

The notable thing about the Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut is that they recognized no 
ulterior authority. The company on the“ May- 
flower” began their compact with a solemn rec- 
ognition of our “dread Sovereign Lord, King 


James.” In the Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut, “ We, the Inhabitants of Windsor, Harte- 
ford, and Wetherstield,” with reference to no 
other higher power than “the Almighty God,” 
by the wise disposition of whose divine providence 
the colony found itself upon the river Connecticut, 
“doe associate and conjoyne ourselves to be as 
one Publicke State or Commonwealth,” and do 
proceed directly to order and decree, etc. “ We” 
clearly felt quite competent to manage our own 
affairs and be our own authority here on the 
Connecticut. It was surely a remarkable mile- 
stone in the history of constitutions, worthy of all 
the high praise bestowed upon it by the scholar 
in John Calvin’s city. 

The Agreement of the People, the first written 
constitution in England, came ten years after our 
famous New England document, and 7he /nstru. 
ment of Government, under which Cromwell's 
protectorate began, “ the only written constitution 
under which England ever lived,” was five years 
later still. It seems to us that no one has treated 
these so well as Dr. Borgeaud. It is impossible 
for us to review here his chapters upon these 
great documents of the English revolution; but 
we commend them to every student. When 
weread Zhe Agreement of the People,” says Dr. 
Borgeaud, *‘and summarize the demands it con- 
tains, we are astounded to find that it is nearly 
two centuries and a half old. The principles 
which it lays down are, for the most part, the 
very principles which contemporary democracy 
has just succeeded in establishing, or is still de- 
manding.” 

Ir is certainly fortunate that so admirable a 
little volume as this of Dr. Borgeaud’s should 
come into our hands just as the directors of the 
Old South studies are turning popular attention 
anew to the founders of New England. In the 
series of Old South Leaflets, to which one can now 
go and for a few cents obtain copies of so many 
valuable historical documents, Fundamental 
Orders of Connecticut, The Agreement of the 
People and The [nstrument of Government, with 
others of the great Puritan papers, have long been 
included, and others will be added in connection 
with the coming course of lectures. We trust 
that many of our people will familiarize themselves 
with these things in a more thorough way than 
ever before. It is not a credit to our people that 
the professor in Geneva should tell them so 
many things about their own history, about the 
very features in it which are fundamental, and 
that his word should come to many as surprising, 
fresh and new, as it undoubtedly will come to many 
readers of this book. We trust that the young 
people of New England, especially, will give closer 
thought and study to these great Puritan themes. 
We wish that every one of them might read these 
old Puritan constitutions, and learn how they 
were born. We wish that in every leading New 
England city might be repeated this course of 
Old South lectures. And we wish that along 
with them might be read this little book of 
Charles Borgeaud’s, on “The Rise of Modern De- 
mocracy in Old and New England.” 
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